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HERE have been few Americans 
worthier of praise than Mark Hop- 
kins. He built himself into the 

mental fabric of two generations of men. 
They hold him in gentle, loving, and grate- 
ful remembrance. He erected in their 
hearts the “ monument more enduring than 
brass.” For many such it is unnecessary 
to speak of his exalted character, his ma- 
jestic intellectual powers, and his command- 
ing personality. For the general public it 
is not unnecessary, and the word cannot 
be spoken too often. Many great eulo- 
giums will yet be pronounced upon the 
work and character of President Hopkins ; 
touching pictures will be drawn of his 
person, his manner, and his inspiring com- 
panionship ; historians will dwell upon his 
gentle but mighty influence in helping for- 
ward and upward the intellectual activities 
of the nineteenth century. Our aim is 
simply to scatter a few more flowers upon 
his grave before the enduring bronze of 
literature rises above it. 

Mark Hopkins was born in the town of 
Stockbridge, on February 4, 1802, and died 
at Williamstown on the 17th of June, 1887. 
Like a shock of éorn fully ripe he came to 
the end, and met death as the tired child 
meets and embraces sleep. God gave him 
his birth and appointed him to live in the 
midst of some of the finest scenery of our 
land. Stockbridge nestles between the 
mountains, and the little boy looked up 
reverently and heard the hills calling each 
other to praise and worship. Do we won- 
der that this mountain farmer boy in after 
years should exclaim: “I, too, am a mys- 


tic”? So great and luminous a soul, with 
the mountains about him and the stars 
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above, could not even in early years be 
otherwise than a mystic. An ardent lover 
of nature, he instinctively turned from the 
study of nature to the joyful contempla- 
tion of the God of nature. 

Mark Hopkins had an ancestry of which 
a man might be justly proud. He was 
the grandson of a soldier, and bore his 
name. Colonel Mark Hopkins graduated 
at Yale in 1758, and became the first 
lawyer in Great Barrington. But when 
the sound of war was heard, he sprang to 
arms, and died defending his country, at 
White Plains, October 26, 1776. He was 
but thirty-seven years of age when he fell. 
His wife, Electa Williams, was a half-sister 
of Ephraim Williams, who founded Wil- 
liams College. ‘The college was formally 
opened in 1793. An older brother of 
Colonel Hopkins was the famous theolo- 
gian of Great Barrington, Dr. Samuel Hop- 
kins, whose system of divinity is still held 
in honor in the theological world, and 
whose great purpose seems to have reap- 
peared in his great-nephew. The father 
of Mark Hopkins, Archibald Hopkins, 
was a farmer in Stockbridge, we may 
be sure one of the sterling kind. He 
lived to see his son at the head of 
Williams College, and died in January, 
1839, at the age of seventy-three. His 
wife was Mary Curtis of Stockbridge, a 
woman of “uncommon strength and ex- 
cellence of character.”” When in her youth 
she attended the first commencement of 
the college, in 1795. she little realized that 
half a century later a son of hers would be 
its honored president. Mary Curtis bore 
to Archibald Hopkins three sons, but no 
daughters. One of these sons gave prom- 
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ise of becoming a noted artist, but died too 
early for the realization of the promise. The 
other two, Albert and Mark, were long and 
intimately related to Williams College, and 
its success was largely due to their self-sac- 
rificing, enthusiastic, and unwearied labors. 
Professor Albert Hopkins was a worthy co- 
laborer of his older arid greater brother. 
We may be sure that such parents would 
look well to the education of their sons. 
The farmer saw in his oldest boy the prom- 
ise of greater things than a quiet farmer’s 
life would satisfy. He saw the boy devel- 
oping a strong, healthy body, in the pure 
mountain air. But he was developing 
something else. A great thirst for knowl- 
edge dominated him. The boy who as a 
man was to lead hundreds of young men 


into the higher and broader realms of 


thought was already beginning to feel his 
growing powers, and to long for entrance 
into those realms himself. 


In his address delivered a year after 
Dr. Hopkins’s death, his life-long friend, 
the venerable and revered jurist, David 
Dudley Field, recalls the days of their 
common boyhood. Through his reminis- 
cent eyes we see the three friends — young 
Field, and Morgan (later the distinguished 
Oberlin professor), and Mark Hopkins — 
students together at Stockbridge. The 
latter was at this time (1819) a lad of 
seventeen years, and certainly they were 
all, as Mr. Field phrases it, “lovers of 
knowledge and untiring in its pursuit.” 
Besides studying here, he spent some time 
at Clinton, New York, and at Lenox Acad 
emy. In the fall of 1821 he entered Wil- 
liams as a sophomore, and three years late! 
graduated, the valedictorian of his class. 
This was under the presidency of Dr. Griffin. 

The question of a profession being now 
before the young valedictorian, he began 
to think seriously of a medical career. 
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With this view he attended medical lec- 
tures in Pittsfield during the ensuing year, 
while teaching a part of the time in his 
native town. The two following years, 
1825-27, we find him a tutor in Williams 
College, and at the close of this period de- 
livering a master’s oration on J/yszery, 
which must have marked an epoch in his 
career. It was a clear, scholarly, and, for 
so young a man, remarkable oration. 

At the time of his tutorship, in the year 
1826, he united with the church in Stock- 
bridge. In 1827 he resumed his medical 
studies, partly at Pittsfield and partly in 
New York City, and two years later re- 
ceived his degree of M.D. at Pittsfield. 
He was now a full-fledged doctor, and the 
question naturally arose, where to begin 
practice. He seems to have been in no 
haste to settle this important matter. In 
the summer of 1830 he had about decided 
to go to New York to practice, when, most 
unexpectedly to himself, he was elected to 
fill the professorship of rhetoric and moral 
philosophy in Williams College, just made 
vacant by the death of Professor William 
A. Porter. The young tutor who had given 
so keen and striking an analysis of Mys- 
tery three years before had not been for- 
gotten. 

The mind of the young professor now 
turned into a wholly different channel. 
Medicine gave place to the consideration 
of philosophical and spiritual themes. He 
here found a fitting field for his noblest 
powers. As his mind dwelt upon these 
themes, and as he discussed them in the 
classroom and in private, his religious life 
deepened. He was led to think seriously 
of using his gifts as a preacher. We find 
him appearing before the Berkshire Asso- 
ciation, at Dalton, in May, 1833, and re- 
ceiving their approbation to preach. Sel- 
dom was a young licentiate so thoroughly 
equipped for the presentation of the gospel 
of. Christ. On the preceding Christmas 
day, December 25, 1832, he had married 
Mary Hubbell of Williamstown. For more 
than half a century they walked together 
in happiness, and to her his last words on 
earth were spoken. 

The years now passed pleasantly. He 
was full of physical and intellectual vigor. 
His home and college surroundings were 
pleasant ; his mental powers were expand- 
ing, and all saw in him one of the coming 
great men. Those who have been the 


leaders of thought in this century were 
then young men with him, or even boys. 
Emerson was one year younger ; Longfel- 
low, five; Holmes, Lincoln, Winthrop, 
Tennyson, and Gladstone, seven ; Wendell 
Phillips and Charles Sumner, nine ; Henry 
Ward Beecher, eleven. The great works 
in our American literature were almost all 
unwritten in the year 1833 ; the movement 
for the abolition of slavery had hardly 
begun. Professor Hopkins went on quietly 
but with earnest enthusiasm in his work. 
During this year, 1833, he published A 
Review of the Argument from Nature for 
the Divine Existence. In 1834 he pub- 
lished an address on Human Happiness, 
which was followed the next year by an 
oration on Originality. The man was now 
fitted for the graver duties and weightier 
responsibilities about to be placed upon 
him. 

Dr. Griffin having resigned the presi- 
dency of the college at commencement in 
the summer of 1836, it did not, take the 
trustees long to decide upon the proper 
man to succeed him. They proceeded 
with great unanimity to elect Professor 
Hopkins to the presidency of the college 
and to the professorship of moral and in- 
tellectual philosophy. On the fifteenth day 
of September, 1836, he was formally in- 
ducted into the office, and also ordained 
to the pastorate of the college church. His 
inaugural address was a calm, broad, and 
powerful production. “I enter upon the 
duties of the office to which I am called,” 
he said in closing, “with no excitement 
of novelty, with no accession of influence 
to the college from abroad, and with no 
expectation of pleasing everybody. I have 
no ambition to build up here what would 
be called a great institution ; the wants of 
the country do not require it. But I do 
desire and shall labor that this may be a 
safe college; that its reputation may be 
sustained and raised still higher ; that the 
plan of institution I have indicated may 
be carried out more fully ; that here there 
may be health and cheerful study and 
kind feelings and pure morals; and that 
in the memory of future students college 
life may be made a still more verdant spot. 

This college has for a long time been 
regarded, and not without reason, with in- 
terest and affection by the churches. Of 
its whole number of graduates as many as 
one-third have devoted themselves to the 
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Christian ministry, and recently a larger 
proportion. It is on this ground that 
American missions had their origin. It 
was here that Mills and Hall prayed, and 
their mantle has so descended on the insti- 
tution that now we can hardly turn our 
eyes to a missionary station where one or 
more of its sons are not to be found.” He 
desired that his students should find study 
“nerved to its highest efforts by Christian 
benevolence, and young men shall grow 
up at the same time into the light of 
science and the beauty of holiness.” 

He was the fourth president of Williams 
College. Dr. Fitch, the first incumbent, 
had assumed the position in 1793. Dur- 
ing his administration, which lasted twenty- 
two years, 460 young men were graduated. 
Dr. Moore filled the position for the next 
six years, in which time only 90 were 
graduated. The third president, Dr. Grif- 
fin, entered upon the duties of the posi- 
tion in 1821, the same year that Mark 
Hopkins entered Williams as a sophomore, 
and continued in it fifteen years, during 
which period 311 names were added to 
the list of graduates. ‘The new president 
found larger classes ; for of those then in 
college, 111 were added to the list of 
graduates, and 896 in the first twenty-three 
years of his administration. © During all 
these years the percentage of those enter- 
ing the ministry (one-third) was still main- 
tained. 

The new president was very popular 
with the students. They realized the 
strength of his noble manhood and his 
deep interest in their welfare. They felt 
that he stood near to them, and yet, be- 
cause of his exalted character and enthu- 
siasm in duty, no one was likely to be over- 
familiar with him. There was that about 
him which placed a proper barrier and 
warned the student that the kindly in- 
structor was not to be trifled with. That 
divinity which hedged him about shielded 
him from all disrespect and caused every 
student to honor, to love, and in a measure 
to fear him. He had a high ideal before 
his own mind, and he placed high ideals 
before theirs. But, best of all, they saw 
him before their very eyes going on from 
strength to strength, from height to height. 
And this living example served as a con- 
stant and mighty incentive to noble exer- 
tion. The Williams College man must be 
a hard student ; for his president not only 


pointed the way to the heights, but walked 
that way himself. 

President Hopkins was a very busy man. 
During the first years of his administration 
there was a great deal to be done. He 
instructed the seniors in anatomy, — for 
this his medical training had specially fitted 
him, —~ in rhetoric, ethics, and metaphysics. 
He preached a large part of the time on 
Sunday. He prepared and delivered im- 
portant public addresses. During the year 
1837, for example, he delivered an address 
at Andover, a lecture on State and Mor- 
als, and a sermon in commemoration of 
Dr. Griffin, all of which were published. 
But there was much else to be done, for 
the college was poor and its existence a 
struggle. He had to devote no little time, 
thought, and energy to obtain the necessary 
funds both for running expenses and en- 
dowments, and for the enlarging of the 
college’s field of work by the erection of 
new buildings and the securing of new 
apparatus. His position was no sinecure. 
Mark Hopkins did not wish to occupy any 
sinecure position. 

Honors began to flow in upon him. 
Dartmouth honored itself by bestowing the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity upon him in 
1837; and Harvard College did the same 
in 1841. In 1857 he was made a Doctor 
of Laws by the Board of Regents of New 
York. The same year (1857) he was 
elected to the presidency of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, at its annual meeting at Providence, 
Rhode Island, a position which he filled 
with consummate ability for thirty years. 
He proved himself a worthy successor to 
the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen; and 
his mantle has fallen on an admirable suc- 
cessor in the person of Dr. Storrs. In 
these thirty years of his connection with 
the American Board, hundreds of thou- 
sands of people looked on his imposing 
presence, and listened to his clear, compre- 
hensive, luminous addresses. 

President Hopkins was an exceptionally 
tall man, and rather thin, but he was wiry 
and quick in motion. His shoulders were 
broad, but slightly bent, and his forehead 
ample, rising above a pair of mild hazel 
eyes. He spoke with reasonable delibera- 
tion, in clear, full tones, which commanded 
instant respect ; every one felt at once that 
some word of wisdom which he would not 
willingly lose was about to fall from those 
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eloquent lips. He did not gesticulate much ; 
it was unnecessary to the expression of his 
thought. He did not grow excited. Each 
thought carried its own weight. Gently 
but powerfully his own mind was working, 
and well he knew it would leave an indelible 
impression upon the mind of each hearer. 

In raising funds for Williams College Dr. 
Hopkins did not resort to such measures 
as the trustees of the Free School, out of 
which it grew, had done half a century 
earlier. According to the records, that 
body voted on August 19, 1788, to build a 
brick house for school purposes, seventy- 
two by forty feet, and three stories high ; 
and in order to secure the necessary funds 
therefor, they petitioned the General Court 
to grant them the privilege of a lottery. 
Their request was granted, and the lottery 
netted them, not the full £1200 expected, 
but £1037 18s. 2d. ‘Times had changed 
in the fifty years. For a time the longed- 
for funds came in very slowly, and it was 
especially vexatious to the new president, for 
he had plans of enlargement which called 
for a large outlay of money. At one time 
he speaks of this, not complainingly, but in 
sorrow. Being so far away from Boston, 
it was hard to interest her citizens deeply 
in the college among the distant hills. We 
must remember that in those days Williams 
College was as far away from Boston com- 
paratively as Chicago is to-day. But it was 
not long before the fame of President Hop- 
kins attracted both many more students 
and influential friends who were ready to 
contribute liberally to its support. One 
of the foremost of these was Amos Law- 
rence, who gave nearly forty thousand dol- 
lars to Williams College at different times. 

Year by year, under President Hopkins’s 
quiet, thoughtful, earnest leadership, the 
college went steadily forward. As Mr. 
Field well says: ‘‘ He was a prince among 
teachers. He made his pupils think and 
ask questions, as well as listen.” He could 
be both kind and firm. ‘The number of 
students rose to about two hundred. In- 
spired by his example, the students showed 
courage, energy, and power to think and 
act for themselves ; for he continually “al- 
lured to brighter worlds and led the way.” 
He was simple and direct in his manner 
of thinking, and he taught his pupils to hate 
all equivocation and all sham. 

All these years he was publishing more 
or less. Thus, in 1838, appeared his ad- 


- 


dress before the American Educational 
Society, and the next year his Election 
Sermon, delivered in May. In 1840 three 
addresses were published: one before the 
American Bible Society, another at South 
Hadley to the students of Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, and the third at Pittsfield. In 
the decade 1841-50, he published three 
addresses: at Williston Seminary, at the 
semi-centennial of Williams- College, and 
a temperance address ; also nine sermons, 
including one before the American Board 
at Brooklyn, in 1845, another at Plymouth, 
December 22, 1846, and a baccalaureate 
on Faith, Philosophy, and Reason. In 
1846 appeared the Lowell Institute Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity, a 
book which met with the warmest recep- 
tion. The year following, a book made up 
of twenty-two discourses and addresses of 
his was published under the title, M/zsce//a- 
neous Essays and Discourses. ‘These ex- 
cellent volumes increased his reputation 
the country over. 

From 1851 to 1859 he preached seven 
baccalaureate sermons, which were pub- 
lished under these titles: Strength and 
Beauty, Receiving and Giving, Perfect 
Love, Self-Denial, Higher and Lower 
Good, Eagles’ Wings, The Manifoldness 
of Man; also a sermon on Amos Law- 
rence (1853), on Science and Religion (Al- 
bany, New York, 1856), on Zhe Promise 
to Abraham (Bangor, Maine, 1857), on 
Religious Teaching and Worship. This 
last discourse was preached at the dedica- 
tion of the college chapel in 1859. To 
these we must add four addresses, delivered 
before the Williams College Society, Bos- 
ton (1852); the Congregational Library 
Association (1855) ; at a Missionary Jubi- 
lee (1856) ; and at Havana, New York 
(1858). He also delivered an oration on 
The Central Principle, New York, Decem- 
ber 22, 1853; published an article in the 
American Theological Review for 1859, 
on “The Atonement as related to Sin and 
to a Divine Law-Giver.” Since then a 
great number of his sermons, addresses, 
and more extended writings have been 
given to the public. Many of them were 
addresses at commencements, courses of 
lectures at other colleges, and addresses 
at the annual meetings of the American 
Board. 

Among his more extended works the 
most important is Zhe Law of Love and 
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Love as a Law, which was published in 
1869. This book grew out of a course of 
Lowell Institute lectures, delivered in Bos- 
ton during the winter of 1867-68. It is 
“an exposition of the cardinal principles 
of Christian philosophy, ‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” This law re- 
quires love, which carried out, gives “love 
as a law.” The end of love is the good 
of the person loved. Six years before 
this, in 1863, President Hopkins published 
Lectures on Moral Science. These lec- 
tures met with much favor and formed a 
text-book in various colleges. In 1873 
appeared An Outline Study of Man, which 
also grew out of a course of twelve Lowell 
Institute lectures in which, by the aid of a 
blackboard, he had succeeded in popu- 
larizing metaphysics. In this the gifted 
lecturer set forth the law of the universe, 
a law of conduct for man, and how to 
carry this law into the details of life. In 
1874 Prayer and the Prayer Gauge was 
published. In these forty-four pages we 
find an able and lucid discussion of the 
subject then so much striven over. In 
the Boston Monday Lectures for 1880-81 
is printed a lecture which he delivered that 
winter in Tremont Temple, on “ The Piace 
of Conscience.” In 1883 a thin volume 
entitled Zhe Scriptural Idea of Man was 
published, containing six lectures which 
President Hopkins had delivered at the 
New Haven Theological Seminary in 1875, 
and repeated afterwards at Chicago and 
at Oberlin. In March, 1883, after having 
been revised and somewhat rewritten, they 
were given to the students at Princeton, 
and in that form printed. 

After serving as president of Williams 
College for thirty-six years, he resigned 
his position in 1872. But he continued 
to give the benefit of his great name and 
services as a lecturer on metaphysics to 
the college for the next fifteen years, 
until his death. He never missed a meet- 
ing of the American Board during the 
thirty years that he was its revered presi- 
dent. He was active in many forms of 
philanthropic and religious work. He 
stood in the midst of heated and partisan 
discussion, preserving a calm and dignified 
demeanor and meting out even-handed 
justice to all. Furious attacks on the 


board or hot arguments in its defence did 
not ruffle his calm, or drive him from his 
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moorings. 
broad, tolerant nature. He had no desire 
to push an antagonist to the wall. His 
whole desire was to harmonize opposing 
factions and with all his great powers to 
build up the interests of his Master’s 
kingdom. 

His slife extended to above eighty-five 
years, during sixty-two of which he ably 
and faithfully served his alma mater. In 
the beautiful month of June, 1887, his 
long, symmetrical, beautiful life drew to a 
close. Very touchingly his life-long friend, 
David Dudley Field, describes its sunset. 
On the day preceding his death, he drove 
out at twilight, stopped to drink at a 
familiar spring, spoke of feeling quite 
well, and came home to rest well. The 
next day, his last day on earth, he remained 
indoors, being a little restless. After re- 
tiring at night he became more restless, 
and finally, rising, took two or three turns 
about the room, and then sitting down 
in a chair by the bed, said to his aged 
and dearly loved wife, “This is a new 
sensation ; I think it must be death.” It 
was indeed death, and it came at once. 
“Without lying down or saying another 
word, he fell gently into the sleep of death.” 
No pain, no sense of suffering, no ago- 
nizing delay. In a moment the aged phil- 
osopher and saint had slipped off the 
worn-out tenement, and his freed spirit 
was rejoicing amid the immortal glories. 

With his bereaved wife and sorrowing 
children mourned the whole college com- 
munity, the townspeople, the widely scat- 
tered alumni of Williams, and a great 
company in all lands, who looked upon 
him as one of the ablest and staunchest 
defenders of true religion. Men forgot 
their differences over his grave. He was 
their friend. They recalled the gentle, 
noble qualities of that luminous intellect 
and loving heart. His great soul is with 
God. His body rests under the waving 
trees of Williamstown. 

If one examines the oration on A/yséery, 
which was delivered when he was twenty- 
five years of age, the great qualities which 
shone so conspicuously in after life are 
seen just bursting into bloom. He vividly 
pictures the creation bursting upon the 
consciousness of the first man, then deals 
with the mystery of facts and of known 
laws. ‘There may be ignorance without 
mystery. Events are mysterious if con- 


His was a kindly, generous, 
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flicting with some known law or theory. 
The solution is the “discovery of the 
manner in which the mysterious fact con- 
forms to the general law.” ‘The highest 
pleasure is found in the discovery of a 
law to account for mysterious facts. All 
events are really equally mysterious, said 
the young tutor, but our senses are dead- 
ened to some. Intelligence and experi- 
ence help us to partial solutions, yet all 
that is in our power is to reduce physical 
facts to general laws and general laws to 
the volition of the Almighty. 

Nearly twenty years later (December 
22, 1846), President Hopkins preached 
a sermon at old Plymouth, from the words : 
“And all ye are brethren.” He said that 
the Pilgrims had in view religious free- 
dom, the right education of their chil- 
dren, and the extension of true religion 
among the savages. “Thank God, their 
blood runs in our veins.” Equality and 
affection form the basis of a perfect soci- 
ety. Equality means the largest liberty 
to the individual compatible with the 
good of the whole. Government is not an 
end but a means. It should secure per- 
sonal liberty and equality, the diffusion of 
knowledge, security, the prompt adminis- 
tration of justice and religious freedom. 
The government must appeal to the higher 
principles of man’s nature. Its rule should 
be not by fear but by affection; then 
it will call forth sacrifices and quicken 
the intellectual powers. ‘The government 
is a great school for the discussion of 
questions relating to the interests, rights, 
and duties of social man. The English 
and American character is what it is be- 
cause it has been trained in such a school. 
Christ had struck down the old systems of 
religion, the systems of Greece and India. 
What was needed was not blind submission 
and superstition, but reverence for God. 
In this spirit were wrought thé institutions 
ot our fathers. Let men judge this gov- 
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ernment by its fruits. ‘The star of hope is 
a universal Christian brotherhood, The 
vessel the fathers launched is yet upon the 
deep. Let every man be at his post, hear- 
ing the voice of duty and of God. 

What a long and rare career of usefulness 

was this of Mark Hopkins! He did not 
expect to live so long. At the semi-cen- 
tennial, in 1843, he said: “When another 
half-century is past and the call shall go 
forth for the centennial gathering, we shall 
not hear it. Long before that time the 
most of us will have done what we have to 
do for the weal or the woe of man. The 
impressions which we choose to make in 
the yielding material of time will before 
that have been made, and have become set 
in the eternal adamant of the past. 
Let us then throw ourselves upon the tide 
of this great movement — the advancing 
tide of Christian progress, which we trust 
is to rise and swell and flow over the earth.” 
He lived on forty-four of these fifty years, 
and did more than any other to round out 
and fulfil his own prediction of “a high 
career of usefulness for the half-century to 
come ”’ at Williams College. 

“But for Williams College,” he once 
said, “I have no reason to suppose I should 
myself have been liberally educated.” Few 
men have ever so grandly paid back their 
debt to an alma mater. He kindled fires 
which will burn as long as human intellects 
respond to great thoughts. He lives on in 
the nobler lives of his students. ‘Thousands 
respond to the lamented Garfield’s hearty 
acknowledgment of mental indebtedness 
to him; and millions of men who never 
saw Williams College have felt their souls 
kindle under the glow of his splendid intel- 
lect. As the centennial of Williams College 
draws near, her sons will prepare to sing 
again the praises of her greatest alumnus 
and renowned president. The passing years 
make more evident how great a place he 


filled. 


ay 
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THE 


PRESENT CONDITION 


OF THE FARMER. 


By Edward B. Williams. 


N a country so large 
and populous as the 
United States, with in- 
dustries so various, the 
changes from year to 
year in the aggregate 
of income and produc- 
tion are so slight, that 
the tendency toward gain or loss is difficult 
to detect. Gains are offset by losses ; and 
still production shows a steady increase ; 
it corresponds to the increase of popula- 
tion, and outstrips this gain by a large 
percentage in the interval between the 
census years. Barring out the effects of 
commercial crises and of war as tem- 
porary, we know that the growth of 
wealth in the last twenty-five years has 
been immense. The shortage in some 
crops, the depressions in some kinds of 
manufacturing, and the crises in business, 
are only the ebb in the tide of prosperity, 
soon to rise higher than before. 

Agriculture is considered the foundation 
of all industry. It is so in most countries, 
and much more extensively so in a low and 
primitive civilization. “The king himself 
is served by the field.” If the farmers are 
few in any state, the people must largely 
import their food. According to Giffen, 
one-third of the population of England live 
on imported food. In the eastern manu- 
facturing states in America there is a like 
dependence upon cheap western crops. 
Only nine per cent of the people of Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island are engaged 
in farming. As long as there is peace be- 
tween a mercantile or manufacturing com- 
munity and its base of supplies, or while 
trade continues profitable to both sections, 
both will prosper. When war arose be- 
tween the North and South, commercial 
distress in the North, the South, and in 
England immediately followed. ‘The con- 
sequences were felt in all Europe, in Egypt, 
and in India. 

No great disability can fall upon a great 
division of industry in this country, without 
affecting other industries here, and to a 
serious extent abroad. A convulsion or 
disaster has a quick effect, sometimes but 





transient. It is understood, because forced 
upon observation. But a gradual decline 
in agriculture might continue so slowly and 
deceptively that it would escape general 
notice. If commerce and manufactures 
could prosper, while the farmer’s land was 
losing value, his crops bringing low prices, 
his debts increasing, and his income de- 
creasing, neither capitalists nor working- 
men would concern themselves. The far- 
mer himself would sell out and invest in 
city property, while his son would become 
a mechanic or clerk. Meanwhile there 
would be an abundance of bread, meat, 
fruit and vegetables, clothing and furniture, 
cheap, and all products of city industry 
declining in value. This would seem a 
golden era for the workingman and all who 
buy goods. 

Is this a true description of the present 
situation? ‘Then can the farmer stand the 
pressure — or, if he gives way, will it injure 
the mechanic, the operative, the laborer, 
or the merchant? ‘These classes are sup- 
posed to know their own interest and pro- 
vide for themselves. If the farmer grum- 
bles, he is supposed to be getting along, 
and to be envious of the rapid gains of the 
business class. We have no “ agricultural 
distress,” no agrarian laws, no peasant 
class, no slaves. Most American farmers 
own their land. How can they suffer and 
become poorer, except by their own bad 
management and laziness? The possession 
of land is proclaimed to be the basis of 
freedom and power by the industrial re- 
formers. The discontent of the farmer 
arises from his burning desire to make 
money faster than he can do on the farm ! 
Has he any idea that the great fortunes 
made in business may put the small land- 
holder at a disadvantage by his marked 
inferiority in capital, and run him out in 
competition? The farmers have been com- 
plaining and combining for twenty years. 
The grangers had a great wave of popu- 
larity and public notice. They controlled 
legislation in some of the western states 
for a time. Their measures were not al- 
ways wise or successful. Now they seem 
to be out-generalled and abashed. We 
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shall watch with interest the new movement 
in the South. It was right that the farmers 
should control legislation when they were 
in the majority. If they made mistakes, 
they could learn better. Being in the ma- 
jority, they would not strive to oppress or 
rob themselves. But they lacked ready 
money, while furnishing the means of mak- 
ing it to railroads and other corporations. 
The first man in the West is the specula- 
tor, with or without money ; after him the 
farmer. 

The farmer is at the mercy of the busi- 
ness class. He knows, it. The business 
man knows it. Though most of the busi- 
ness men fail, their money remains in their 
class and increases in its main volume. 
Many men are killed in war; the armies 
are much diminished ; but the survivors 
conquer, live, and divide the spoils. So 
in business. The money-power concen- 
trates and fixes values at pleasure. This 
power to fix values by speculation, corner- 
ing, pools, trusts, and corporations makes 
all outsiders dependents. 

The farmer is not identified with the 
“workingman”; neither is his interest 
identical with that of the capitalist. He 
belongs to a conservative middle class, 
always valuable as an assurance against 
oppression from above and disorder from 
below. If we are in danger from a moneyed 
aristocracy, we may well be anxious to 
preserve the financial and social freedom 
of the farmer. If there is no one between 
the millionnaire and the soil, those who till 
it will be in the direct employ of the mil- 
lionnaire. Machinery is now applied to the 
soil, as it is to its products. When our 
railroads do not pay well, when our manu- 
facturing is overdone, when our foreign 
trade is small comparatively, and by for- 
eign vessels, when there is no more desira- 
ble government land to buy or to grant, 
our great landholders will become great 
landlords, or bonanza farmers. Who can 
compete with them in great staple products ? 
The large farms can undersell the small 
ones, until the small farmer is obliged to 
sell out and work for the capitalist, run 
hopelessly in debt, or become a tenant. 
He can no longer have a homestead. Per- 
haps the rich man would rather be a land- 
lord than a farmer, as in England. In that 
case, the rent would be as much as the 
tenant could bear, and still keep the land 
in good condition. 
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The peasant and tenant farmers through- 
out great parts of Europe are unable to 
improve their condition without the con- 
sent and assistance of their landlords or 
their governments. The crops are sold 
cheap, the working-classes are unable to 
buy freely, are poorly fed and underfed, 
and production is restrained by the pov- 
erty and physical weakness of the working- 
man. Only actual distress appeals to the 
helpful sympathy of the better classes. 
They are satisfied, because they are not in 
want or obliged to toil. This is the natural 
result of our Christian ( ?) civilization and 
natural selection in beautiful harmony. In 
bleak and sterile lands like Switzerland, 
there is more practical equality and dif- 
fused income. We might anticipate that 
northern New England and the mountain- 
ous tracts of the Alleghanies and Rockies 
will always be the seat of freedom and en- 
durable poverty; and perhaps, centuries 
hence, when the people of the Mississippi 
basin are degraded by effeminacy in the 
upper classes and slavery, shall we say, 
among the multitudes, the poor and hardy 
races from the mountains may become 
their rulers by right of conquest, — Chris- 
tianity aside, as usual. But we hope his- 
tory will not repeat itself. We do not 
expect that the nation which abolished 
black slavery will submit to white serfdom. 

Before evils are assumed to exist, or to 
be approaching, it is sensible to examine 
the signs or proofs of them. The Ameri- 
can disposition to self-confidence and 
boasting has long since sobered down, 
among most of the people, to a thought- 
ful and apprehensive mood. ‘There is no 
question that the wage-working classes are 
generally uneasy and disposed to combine 
for self-protection. They are not profiting 
by the cheapness of farm products. What 
they gain by low prices for goods is more 
than lost often by low wages, high rents, 
and scarcity of employment. The dis- 
parity between their poverty, preventing 
saving and obliging-debt, and the immense 
growth of national wealth, is enough in 
itself to give them alarm, and it is in vain 
to try to hoodwink them by optimistic 
parade of their advantages over European 
labor by writers who are in the interest 
and sometimes in the direct employ of 
those who want to keep the sheep still 
while they are sheared. It is for the 
farmer to choose whether he will curry 
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favor, as a landowner and infant capitalist, 
with the corporation which nurses him for 
a profit, or depend upon the welfare of the 
rest of the population, which furnishes 
him a market for nearly all he raises. If 
the poverty of the majority is the pov- 
erty of the farmer, here is one place where 
we must watch for evil to the farmer. 

It is easy to take figures and statistics 
prepared by men self-interested, or even 
disinterested, and, by ignoring certain 
great factors of fundamental import, make 
a fair showing for the farmer, to overawe 
the ignorant and timid, and silence the 
doubter. To find out whether the farmer 
is losing or gaining, his condition in the 
present and the past must be compared. 
To show how much better off he is than 
the European peasant may have a sooth- 
ing effect upon some spirits. ‘To show that 
his condition is worse now than it was ten, 
twenty, and thirty years ago, would have a 
rousing effect upon most men. 

Personal recollections of personal ex- 
perience in a few localities are not conclu- 
sive data. The census heretofore has not 
given much or thorough attention to those 
facts and figures which would throw a sat- 
isfactory light upon the question of agri- 
cultural prosperity from decade to decade. 
In America it is a rather new subject of 
investigation. The labor question, closely 
allied to the agricultural problem, is new. 
Before the war our general and rapid 
progress was so apparent and so generally 
shared, that the knowledge of its exist- 
ence was enough to satisfy, and the cen- 
sus returns and business reports were 
not scrutinized by experts and publi- 
cists as they now are for even minute in- 
dications of industrial movements and 
tendencies. 

If we compare the years 1850, 1860, 
and 1880, we escape irregular prices and 
the inflation during and after the war. By 
the census returns, the specific figures for 
each point in each census year are not 
always presented. Among all the working 
population, including every class of occu- 
pation, in 1850, the farmers and farm hands 
were 7 per cent ; in 1870, 47; in 1880, 44 
per cent. Diversified industry —a better 
market for the farmer, great increase in 
manufactured products. All this is very 
good. But if the rural vote is diminished 
33 per cent, and the farmer must turn to 
town work for a living, like the English 


hind, where is your “honest yeomanry, a 
country’s pride ”’ ? 

For the year 1850 the average income 
of the farming population was $349. In 
1880 it was $288. This is based on re- 
turns of farm-product, includes the income 
of farm-hands, and makes no deduction 
for interest, taxes, and loss and shrinkage. 
In 1850 the number to each farm of farm- 
ing population was 2.56; in 1880, it was 
1.89. Here again machinery has sent the 
superfluous farm-hand to the town. The 
farmer’s expense is lessened and his power 
of production increased, perhaps twofold, 
by using the mower, reaper, thresher, hay- 
tedder, sulky-plough, and grain-drill. Is 
the farm-hand he sends to town able to 
buy the increased production without a low- 
ered price? In the comparison of prices 
at different periods there is risk of great 
error, because prices vary so much, ac- 
cording to the season and during the same 
year. But if prices are low in the city for 
farm-products, the farming business will 
not offer so hopeful a prospect. The con- 
tinual transfer of population to cities in- 
creases the capital invested there, and 
lowers the price of farms. Also, the low 
price of farm-produce argues that the 
farmer can feed an increasing city popula- 
tion without making money in the same 
proportion. And if the income of the 
whole farming-class was lowered $61 per 
man in thirty years, while the farm-hands 
diminished considerably, it points to the 
presumption that the average farmer can- 
not afford to pay so much for help. Even 
as long ago as 1861 a writer in Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia said, “15 years ago (1846) 
the writer required 20 men to cultivate 
properly a garden of thirty acres; now, 
by the use of a few judiciously chosen 
horse-tools, he cultivates many times that 
area, with but 8 farm-hands, 4 of whom 
are boys.” But in 1887 the statistician of 
the Agricultural Department said, “ Low 
prices of farm-produce have caused a re- 
duced demand for human Jabor — in some 
cases farmers of the poorer class have 
abandoned cultivation of their own land 
and accepted employment from others.” 
The farm-hand at this day obtains higher 
monthly wages than before the war, but 
he is less in demand, while the product is 
so increased that the prices are not re- 
munerative to the small farmer. 

Tables of wages have been compiled 
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and discussed very freely and frequently, 
but the facts concerning the farmers’ in- 
come are harder to obtain with exactness, 
and the precise attempt has, perhaps, never 
been made officially. A man carrying on 
a private business is reluctant to publish 
the financial details. The amount of 
product per head, or per farm, is only a 
rough approximate to the average net in- 
come. Quite often crops do not pay the 
cost of production, and one bad season 
may blast the farmer’s prosperity. 

The increase in manufactures does not 
. relieve the farmer by increasing the rela- 
tive number of employés and lessening the 
competition in food production. The pro- 
portion of the four great working classes 


hardly varied from 1870 to 1880. It was, 
in proportion to all workers, in 
Agricul- Manufac- Prof.& Trade & 
ture. tures. Personal. Trans. 
1870, percentage 47.35 21.65 21.47 9.53 
1880, . 44.1 23.04 22.1 10.4 


Or agriculture lost 6} in 100 hands, while 
manufactures gained 6} in 100. Taking 
these two classes apart from the others, 
however, we have a difference of 13 per 
cent in favor of manufactures. The sure 
inference is that we are becoming a manu- 
facturing people and that farming is on the 
decline. A reaction is possible ; but peo- 
ple are pretty certain to forsake a pursuit 
which does not pay, if they have power to 
choose, for one which does pay. The 
other classes also gained a small percent- 
age. In a hundred years these propor- 
tions would show a change, if unchecked 
in their tendency, amounting to a total 
revolution in our social system. Nearly 
all the population, including the farmers, 
would be working for wages.. We should 
assimilate to the present condition of Eng- 
lish working people, and classes would be 
fixed and well-defined. If we can rely 
upon the enlightened humanity of the em- 
ployer, very well. Where there is the 
densest population and the greatest wealth 
per caput in the United States, in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, only 9 per 
cent of the people are engaged in farm- 
ing; in Indiana, 52; in Illinois, 44; in 
Arkansas, 83 (the highest) ; in Mississippi, 
82 per cent. 

In states where 18 per cent are farmers, 
their average income is $457. In states 
where 77 per cent are farmers, their aver- 
age income is $160. This includes the 


farm-hand. In the first instance, land is 
worth $38.65, in the second, $5.18 per acre. 
Yet in the manufacturing states farm-land 
is falling in value. The above figures are 
from the United States Agricultural Re- 
ports. In Hudson’s Railways and the 
Republic it is stated that while the acreages 
of improved land increased in New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Vermont, and Maine 5,166,000 acres, 
farm-land lost in value $408,000,000. Even 
in Illinois, the first agricultural state in the 
union, the rural population is decreasing, 
and lands can be bought as low, or lower, 
than twenty years ago. The complaint in 
the East is that farming don’t pay ; in the 
Central states, that the railroads rob the 
producer ; in the New West, that the land- 
grabber dictates terms to the settler and 
the great ranches absorb the best tracts with 
the available water. 

The future of farming is in the Missis- 
sippi valley, if anywhere, and the prospect 
of the great grain states of the West, where 
agriculture will always be the first interest, 
is of serious importance to every one who 
eats bread and meat. If tenant-farming 
increases until the greater portion of the 
land pays rent, the assessed value may rise, 
while the increase in taxes is added to the 
rent. The high price of land, while rent 
is also high, will hold the farmer in his 
dependent position. ‘This state of things 
is already realized in California, where 
great proprietors absorb the proceeds of 
the crops. The number of tenant farmers 
in the country was first ascertained by the 
census of 1880. Their number, as returned 
in 1890, will be a strong circumstance in 
showing the tendency to capitalistic invest- 
ment inland. ‘The increase in the number 
of large farms will also be good evidence 
of the establishment of landed estates. 
The power to buy and hold great tracts of 
fertile land is the power to enslave those 
who live upon it, whether the bondage is 
nominal or real, mild or severe. 

The low price of new land, with the de- 
cline in value of the old, is a most favorable 
chance for investment for those who have 
the money. 

The average number of acres to each 
farm in the country was in 

1850 1860 ¢ 1870 1880 

202 199 153 199 
Little change appears in thirty years. In 
1850 it was roughly estimated that 1 in 
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every 3.19 of the male population over 
21 was a landholder. By the census of 
1880 there was a farm to every 3.19 of this 
class of the population, to say nothing of 
other real estate. “In eastern Nebraska 
and Kansas and western Iowa and Missouri 
there were more large farms twenty years 
ago than there are to-day.” (James Willis 
Gleed, Forum, March, 1890.) Here is 
proof that the average size of farms has 
decreased. It is an established fact that 
small farms well worked pay better than 
large farms poorly worked. The market- 
gardener makes more than the grain farmer. 
If large tracts are held to sell in quanti- 
ties to suit, there is little danger of land 
monopoly. But if these great areas in 
private hands—whole counties, duchies 
and principalities — are held to aggrandize 
private individuals, titles of rank add a 
mere nothing to the power of their owners. 

Between 1870 and 1880 farms of 50 to 
100 acres have increased in number 37 
per cent; those of 100 to 500 acres have 
trebled ; between 500 and 1000 acres quin- 
tupled their increase ;.and those of over 
1000 acres are eight.times as numerous. 
In 1883 eight men owned over 18,000,000 
acres, or each of them, on an average, 
owned a state three times the size of Rhode 
Island. The railroads have received whole 
kingdoms of the best land in the country. 
All of the government land is now disposed 
of, which was considered fit for farming. 
Great land-grants are nothing new in our 
history. They have been sold in small lots, 
and settled by a numerous population. If 
this process goes on as heretofore, the 
farmer may remain a freeholder. But if 
our money-lords desire to enclose great 
parks and hunting-grounds, and then put a 
high price on the land they are willing to 
sell, they can gradually raise the artificial 
value of all land; or if they wish to pur- 
chase, they can depreciate the value by 
railroad discrimination in a certain district, 
compelling the sale of any kind of product 
at ruinous rates, till producers must cease 
and sell their plant. 

Land-hunger has not yet become an 
American trait. Land is easy to acquire. 
Owners sell freely. Land is not sought, 
but the profit on it. Where population 
grows but slowly, no one cares to invest, 
unless their means and plans are such that 
they are confident of drawing population. 
Between 1850 and 1860 Iowa land in- 


creased over goo per cent in value, while 
Pennsylvania gained 96 per cent. From 
1875 to 1885 farm-land in Massachusetts 
decreased in value 14.12 per cent on wood- 
land, 12.53 on unimproved, but gained 4.95 
per cent on cultivated land. But the gross 
income of the farmer in that state was 
$1061, far above the average of the whole 
country. 

In 1886 state district agents reported to 
the Agricultural Department at Washington 
concerning the financial condition of the 
farmers. They declared that eastern farm- 
ers were not much burdened ; that many 
of the more prosperous had western mort- 
gages, and the greatest amount of debt was 
west of the Mississippi. In New York 
three-tenths of the farms were mortgaged, 
1 in 20 hopelessly, and land had depre- 
ciated fully 33 per cent in ten years. A 
large proportion of farm-mortgages were 
held by other farmers. Twenty per cent 
of the farmers had other investments, but 
only 5 per cent had money in anything but 
farm property. In Pennsylvania one-fourth 
of the farmers were in debt. The same in 
Ohio. In Kentucky only 8 per cent; in 
Michigan, one-third ; in Illinois, the same ; 
in Wisconsin, 20 or 25 per cent; in Kan- 
sas, one-half, but less debt than ten years 
ago ; and in Nebraska but. little debt. In 
the New West the rapid rise in land-values, 
with low and easy terms of purchase, make 
mortgages at high interest a safe thing in 
very many cases, but poverty and lost crops 
make the settler’s lot a hard one just as 
often. The census is expected to ascer- 
tain the extent of farm-mortgages this year. 
The eastern farmer has capital and owns 
his farm, and has a better market close at 
hand. He is in a small minority of all the 
farmers. Many western farmers are as 
rich, some of them much richer, than the 
owner of rugged New England soil; but 
the average western producer, though he 
may load a small freight-train with his 
crops in a good season, has a market and 
soil alike so unreliable, that he is often at 
the mercy of the speculator and mortgage 
company. It does not insure his success 
that the soil is rich and the market great, 
because the seasons are uncertain and he 
has never been able to control the market. 

The farmer cannot ‘now go further west 
with advantage. The railroads and the 
ranches have the start of him. In the 
South 8,000,000 negroes till the soil. 
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The farmer must study the situation and 
make every move with care. The fight 
for a free life and a true home must be 
fought out where hevis. Monopolies and 
corporations must be controlled by the 
farmer and laboring-man, or in a few years 
it may be called treason for a man to ex- 
press such a conviction. If the govern- 
ment is in the hands of a moneyed aristoc- 
racy and the newspapers are in the same 
interest, the people will be deceived and 


plundered, without getting any help éom 
those sworn to do their will. But the case 
is not yet so bad as this. The American 
people are patient, but they know what is 
going on, and they are themselves at fault 
for the prevalence of hasty greed, and care- 
lessness in public affairs; and, after all, 
there is much more integrity and faithful- 
ness among our statesmen and public men 
than they are credited with in many quar- 
ters. 


SEA-PICTURES. 


By Richard E. Burton. 


FAR NIENTE. 


OFT languors on the bosom of the deep, 
A blissful swoon that takes the sense in thrall ; 

My hopes are dead, my memory is asleep, 

I only lie and watch the waters fall 
And lift, and let my tired spirit steep 

In sun and sea, as happy as a hound 

That lazes on a plot of grassy ground ; 
Until the dim night shadows come and creep 

Between the day and me, and end it all. 


NIGHT 


NOISES. 


No voice of crickets wearing thro’ the night 
From skeins of dew in scented summer fields ; 
No sleep-time chirp of birds, no tree that yields 
A solemn sigh when touched by breezes light. 
Instead, a throb of engines in their might, 


The scurrying seamen with their weird Yo-ho; 


, 


The creak of ropes, the lapping of sad waves, 
That seem to grieve above forgotten graves 
And gossip on lost ships of long ago. 


OFF 


THE 


HAVEN. 








Up stole a fog, a chill and ghastly thing, 

That gloomed the sea and hid her face from me; 
My soul was like a bird with broken wing ; 

A dismal bell warned homing barks away. 


Then shot a sun-shaft ; like a phantom host, 
Born of the night and mailed in sullen white, 

The riven mists drew off, and lo! the coast 
Lay green and glad beyond the waters gray. 
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FRENCH CANADA. 


By George Stewart, LL. D., D.C.L. 


pope N his suggestive work 
“7 on American litera- 
ture, Mr. Charles F. 
Richardson empha- 
sizes the point, that in 
a measure, American 
literature is an offshoot 

27 of English literature ; 
and the idea is further advanced that 
no language and literature except the 
English have ever put forth an offshoot 
in another country: that is, a new liter- 
ary development, having the form and 
characteristics of the parent stem, yet 
growing under essentially different con- 
ditions. This interesting statement seems, 
to my mind, somewhat open to modifica- 
tion. Ina corner of the North American 
continent, in the province of Quebec, we 
have precisely the same condition of things, 
only the language is French and not Eng- 
lish. Up to half a century ago, French 
Canada had no literature at all. With the 
rebellion of 1837, the literary spirit began 
its career. A vigorous newspaper press 
was patriotically maintained long before 
that date. Printed books in plenty were 
to be had, of course; but though they 
treated of Lower Canada, and dwelt on her 
splendid historical past, her sacrifices for 
Church and State, her missionary progress 
and mental development, these studies 
were not the work of native authors. 
Most if not all of the books were written 
by priests and travellers from old France ; 
and though these works are copious enough, 
very few of them are trustworthy. The 
contests of the periods which they describe 
developed antagonisms, and prejudice and 
partisanship tinge deeply the various nar- 
ratives. Still, the early printed books are 
not devoid of value, though as true chron- 
icles they hardly claim our respect. Of 
unity and sympathy there is little, but as 
expressions of current partisan feeling on 
the different movements of the time, the 
books often throw light, which the investi- 
gator will not fail to prize. With the aid 
of official documents, now easy of access, 
he will find little difficulty in satisfying his 
mind as regards facts. Le Clercq, as is 





well known, wrote his remarkable volume, 
now a rare treasure in the storehouse of 
the bibliophile, — for I believe less than 
half a dozen copies exist, — Premier éta- 
blissement de la foy dans la Nouvelle 
France, as a protest in behalf of the 
Recollet Fathers (so warmly favored by 
Count Frontenac) and to offset the en- 
croachments of the Jesuits, at that time very 
powerful in the new country. Charlevoix, 
on the other hand, espouses the cause of 
the Society of Jesus, and presents the ex- 
cellent Recollets in a light which robs them 
of much color. Ferland wrote his history 
from the severely ecclesiastical side, and 
from Garneau we have the national view, 
though the reader is to be warned against 
the wretched translation of the work by 
Bell, which takes extraordinary liberties 
with the text, and constantly misrepresents 
the author. Of course, as has been said, 
these works have their value, but they 
must be read with caution, and only after 
due allowance is made for the conditions 
under which they were composed and the 
purpose which they were intended to 
serve. 

The literary spirit in Quebec has been 
derived from France, and Hugo, Lamartine, 
and Beranger have exercised a marvellous 
influence on the pens of the French-Cana- 
dian authors. Statecraft, however, the 
French Canadian has worked out from the 
English model, that form of government 
offering him the greater number of advan- 
tages, and being eminently suited to his 
requirements. ‘The strongest name in his 
list of patriots is that of Sir George Etienne 
Cartier,—a father of the present con- 
federation, and whose speeches to-day 
afford inspiration to the budding orator. 
It was for many years that statesman’s 
boast that he was an Englishman who 
spoke French, and yet at heart, in senti- 
ment and in practice, Cartier was thor- 
oughly French, and the prime upholder of 
the French Canadian’s chief articles of 
faith, “our laws, our language, and our 
institutions.” 

There is not much originality in the 
French-Canadian pen. It betrays con- 
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stantly its true origin, and echoes the ma- 
ternal voice always. A French academi- 
cian, however, once fancied that in the 
poetry of Frechette We detected signs of 
something with which he was unfamiliar. 
He described it as something French, and 
yet not wholly French. The poet partially 
relieved him of his doubt by suggesting 
that the unknown quantity in his work 
might be Canadian. But there are very 
few French-Canadian writers who are so 
distinctively French-Canadian as Frechette. 
We must not forget, however, that French 
Canada has practically only begun her lit- 
erary career. The influence of the model 
is still strong, and originality may come in 
time. 

Mr. Richardson’s task was to discover 
wherein American literature really differs 
from English literature, and wherein it is 
but a branch bearing the same fruit in a 
different corner of the enclosure: We may 
not follow him in his investigation. Eng- 
lish literature may be said to have two 
branches on this continent, the contribu- 
tion from the United States, and the con- 
tribution from Canada ; the latter, it must 
be confessed, is not yet extensive nor very 
valuable, though it is creditable. But Eng- 
land’s French Canadians are also adding 
to a parent stem; the stem, however, is 
French. The French Canadians are ex- 
ceedingly loyal to Britain. A distinguished 
son of the soil once said that the last shot 
for the maintenance of British connection 
in Canada would be fired by a French 
Canadian. His queen rewarded his patri- 
otism and his services by creating him a 
knight and conferring upon him the cov- 
eted title of aide-de-camp on her personal 
staff. But though the devotion of the 
French Canadians to Britain is strong, and 
a plebiscite would establish it beyond per- 
adventure to-morrow, yet for all that, the 
poets love to sing the praises of the patriots 
of 1837, and Papineau is still their idol, 
though fifty years and more have rolled 
away since he raised the flag of revolt, and 
the old wrongs have long ago been re- 
dressed. This, perhaps, is only natural ; 
but with all their admiration of British in- 
stitutions it is surprising how little in the 
way of praise the Quebec poets and essay- 
ists find to say about them. Many writers 
are ready to admit at once that on no ac- 
count would they change their allegiance 
to that of France, with her conscription 


and infidelity; but for all that, British 
valor and the British throne find little, if 
any, expression in the heroic verse of the 
province. And yet no one would think 
of questioning the fealty of the French 
Canadians. Their loyalty is particularly 
effusive, and at all banquets and public 
dinners the health of the queen is drank 
with enthusiasm, and the national anthem 
invariably closes the entertainment at all 
places of amusement, the people standing 
with uncovered heads. But, notwithstand- 
ing all this, the only heroes who are im- 
mortalized in French-Canadian poems are 
men of the blood who fought Englishmen, 
and the only battlefields which find place 
in their songs are those on which the com- 
mon enemy appeared. One exception 
there is, the generous-hearted De Sala- 
berry, who fought under the British flag 
against the Americans at Chateauguay. 
Peeans in his honor are sung, but they are 
dedicated to his personal renown alone, 
and not to the general cause. 

A few years ago Frechette’s drama of 
Papineau was produced on the stage, in 
Quebec, before an audience of a thousand 
persons. The heroic and patriotic pas- 
sages, with which the play abounds, were 
applauded to the echo. ‘The English mil- 
itary officers, however, and the sentiments 
which they uttered, were roundly hissed by 
three hundred young fellows in their teens, 
who inherited the feeling, doubtless, in 
their cradles. And yet those half-grown 
men would fight willingly to maintain Brit- 
ish connection to-morrow, were it in dan- 
ger of being severed, even though they 
oppose, with all their might, the policy of 
imperial federation. 

French Canada, notwithstanding its lim- 
ited opportunities, and the ever-watchful 
eye of the extreme wing of the church, 
which exercises censorship over the pens 
of the faithful, has done very well in let- 
ters. Poetry, history, and the Chronique 
—the latter borrowed from France — are 
prosecuted with industry, and not a little 
ability. Two or three respectable maga- 
zines are maintained, and their circulation 
is on a paying basis. Fifty years ago, the 
mental activity of the people of Lower 
Canada found expression principally in the 
stormy arena of politics. The great prob- 
lem of responsible or constitutional gov- 
ernment occupied the attention of her pub- 
lic men, the Papineaus, Lafontaines, and 
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Nelsons never dreaming of the ample lib- 
erties which their descendants enjoy to-day. 
The newspaper and the pamphlet, and oc- 
casionally the ballad, formed the literature 
of the period. There was no great variety 
in the subject-matter of this letter-press, 
which reached the reader, in one form and 
another, almost every day. It continually 
told of the struggle for political life which 
was going on among the politicians and the 
people, and romance, poetry, history, and 
philosophy stood aside for statesmanship 
and party warfare. Since those times, 
French-Canadian authorship has made 
rapid progress, and the friendly aid of a 
paternal government has always protected 
the printer from material loss. Hardly a 
branch of literature has remained un- 
touched. In poetry, perhaps, the highest 
merit has been attained, though there are 
no successors to Cremazie, Frechette, and 
LeMay. The latter is better known by his 
translation of Longfellow’s Zzvangeline, 
which has passed into two or three edi- 
tions, and which won the high approval of 
the author himself, when first published. 

Cremazie is the strongest poet French 
Canada has produced, and his name and 
memory are much revered. Of minor 
singers of various grades there is a long 
train. ‘The French-Canadian ear is keen 
for melody, and all poets of the race are 
musicians in the truest sense of the word. 
The best among them, however, has failed 
to produce a really great poem, such as 
Heavysege’s Sau/, faulty as that production 
is; but in the way of light and fanciful 
love songs, sonnets to womanly virtue, and 
addresses to patriotic sentiment, the French 
certainly hold ground on which few of the 
English-Canadian poets may enter; none, 
perhaps, save Roberts, Carman, Lampman, 
Campbell, and John Reade. Of purely 
classical poetry the French have given us 
but few examples ; while of poems which 
breathe the teachings of Christianity to a 
superlative degree, the verses of Judge 
Routhier and Chauveau are the most nota- 
ble-examples. 

In fiction, Lower Canada, like English 
Canada, is notoriously weak. She has pro- 
duced no novelist or short-story writer of 
any mark. The best novel is Dr. Chau- 
veau’s “Charles Guerin, a tale of habitant 
life and character, good in its descriptions 
of the manners and customs of French 
Canada, but in the way of character- 


drawing and incident taking hardly any 
rank at all. Jacques e¢ Marie, by Napo- 
leon Boueassa, artist gand litterateur, is a 
story of a much brodfler and higher type. 
It deals with war, sacrifice, patriotism, and 
banishment, and in part is fairly well done, 
though the author lacks style. As it treats 
of the expulsion of the Acadians, from 
the Abbé Raynal point of view, the reader 
must be prepared to accept a good deal 
on trust. Joseph Marmette’s early novels 
lack spontaneity and knowledge of the 
social life with which the author attempted 
to deal. He took up historical subjects, 
such as the Intendant Bigot’s career in 
Quebec, and the fortunes of Count Fron- 
tenac. It is not always easy to invest an 
historical novel with the sort of interest 
which commends fiction to the lover of 
high-spiced romance. Mr. Marmette had 
many difficulties to overcome. He was a 
student, and he learned of men and women 
in society through books and memoirs. 
He had travelled little. The outer world 
was to him a sealed book, and the sa/on of 
high-born dames, and the intrigues of a 
peculiarly vicious court, though not lacking 
in attractiveness as studies, proved beyond 
his strength or skill to depict. His stories 
of fifteen years or so ago are deficient in 
grace and form, and though dramatic 
enough in a way, for the incidents march, 
they fail entirely to interest and entertain. 
Francois de Biénville, which furnishes a 
romantic picture of Frontenac’s time, is, 
perhaps, Marmette’s most successful novel, 
and is freer from objectionable mannerisms 
than the others from his pen. LeMay’s 
stories are even less vigorous than Mar- 
mette’s, and are much overdrawn. His 
range, too, has been more limited. 

In historical writing, French Canada is 
not badly off. The Abbé Faillon cannot 
be claimed as a French Canadian. He 
was a Sulpician priest of very great ability, 
and his really remarkable work, the //s- 
totre de la Colonie Frangaise en Canada, 
though a monument to the labors and 
trials of his order in Montreal, is a book 
of powerful interest and value. On three 
separate occasions the Abbé visited Can- 
ada, living in the country several years, 
and consulting materials wherever he found 
them. ‘The archives of the Propaganda at 
Rome and the various departments in 
Paris readily yielded their treasures to him 
also. But though Faillon cannot be claimed 
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by the French Canadians, they can point 
with pride to three of their sons, the Abbé 
Ferland, who furnigbes the best ecclesi- 
astical history of country, Francois 
Xavier Garneau, the distinctively national 
historian of Quebec, and the Abbé Cas- 
grain, the chief questioner in Canada of 
the brilliant writings of Francis Parkman. 
Michael Bibaud, Louis P. Turcotte, and 
Benjamin Sulte have also contributed lib- 
erally to the historical literature of Lower 
Canada. Garneau and Ferland and Bi- 
baud are, from their training, thoroughly 
partisan, but the English reader, expecting 
this, will spare his strictures. Sulte and 
Casgrain are more liberal in feeling and in 
execution. The Abbé Bois sent historical 
studies to the press several years ago, and 
only ceased to write when paralysis and 
disease interposed. After his death a 
trunkful of his manuscripts was found. His 
heirs promise to make use of the more 
valuable of these papers. The Abbé 
Tanguay’s principal work is a genealogical 
dictionary, in six enormous volumes, of 
French-Canadian families who trace their 
origin to old France. ‘The work occupied 
the annalist a quarter of a century of time. 
‘There are some who say that it must be 
rewritten. The Abbé Laverdiere, one of 
the ripest scholars in the Canadian priest- 
hood, and a real ornament to the letters of 
his age, completed Ferland’s history, when 
that able divine laid down his pen in 
death, and also edited, with valuable notes, 
the admirable edition of Champlain, which 
the University of Laval published for a 
limited circle of readers and students. 
The English reader is invited, in this con- 
nection, to examine the excellent trans- 
lation of this work, by Dr. Otis, in the 
Prince Society’s Collection. 

Altogether, the showing is notable and 
strong, and in this department of literature, 
certainly, French Canada occupies no 
contemptible position. There are many 
writers who have written essays and papers 
on various periods of local and provincial 
history, and the story of the rebellion of 
1837 has been treated in single volumes 
by Carrier, David, and Globensky. 

Few books of travel have been written 
by French Canadians, but those which we 
have are cleverenough. M. Faucher de St. 
Maurice, soldier and member of parlia- 
ment, has dealt with the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, Mexico, St. Pierre, Miquelon, Africa, 
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and Europe. Judge Routhier has spent 
various long vacations in foreign travel, and 
his keen observation has found expression 
in half a dozen volumes. M. Joseph Tassé 
has supplied a remarkable account of the 
Northwest, in two parts; afd some small 
books, relating experiences in different 
sections of the country, owe their pater- 
nity to Lower Canadian authors. To this 
collection may be added contributions by 
Abbé Casgrain, DeGaspe, and Sulte, each 
more or less full. 

The drama has found exponents in 
Frechette, Marchand, and LeMay. Their 
plays have been represented on the stage, 
and attracted large audiences, Mr. Fre- 
chette’s Papineau and Les Exiles, and 
Mr. LeMay’s Rouge e¢ Bleue, being espe- 
cially well received, and creating much 
enthusiasm. 

To science, Charles Baillairgé, the Abbés 
Hamel, Cuoq, and Laflamme, E. Deville, 
and St. Cyr have made extensive contri- 
butions ; while in philology we have the 
studies of Arthur Buies, Paul de Cazes, 
Oscar Dunn, Napoleon Legendre and 
DeBoucherville. 

In this brief survey of the mental outfit 
and output of French Canada, mention, 
of course, should not be omitted of the de- 
partment of thought in which her sons have 
made, perhaps, their most conspicuous 
mark. Oratory has systematically been cul- 
tivated in the lower Canadian province, and 
rare indeed is it to find a young French 
Canadian who cannot express himself al- 
ways in graceful or powerful phrase. He 
is naturally quick at repartee, witty al- 
ways, and strong in invective. He is full 
of gesture, and manages well the form 
and substance of his speech. Chapleau, 
Laurier, and Mercier stand to-day as the 
best exponents of the oratory of the country. 
English comes to them as naturally as their 
mother tongue, but it is in the French 
language that they appear to the greater 
advantage, and their eloquence would do 
credit to any nation. 

Literature in Canada owes much to the 
various literary and historical societies, 
which exist in nearly all the chief towns 
of the Dominion. The parent of them all 
is the Literary and Historical Society of 
Quebec, which was founded in 1824 by the 
Earl of Dalhousie, then Governor-General. 
This institution owns many rare manu- 
scripts and printed books, mostly in French, 
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relating to the early history of the country, 
and every year its treasures are explored 
and investigated by historians and in- 
quirers from all parts of the continent. 
The society has published some valuable 
memoirs, trarfactions, and manuscripts in 
French and in English, and these are 
held in repute by scholars everywhere. 
To stimulate art, science, and letters in 
Canada, Lord Lorne, during his reign, es- 
tablished two societies. ‘The Academy of 
Arts at once became successful. The 
Royal Society, which combines, perhaps, 
the best features of the French Academy 
and the British and American Associations, 
was not so well received at first, and in 
certain quarters it aroused some hostile 
criticism. The membership is limited to 
eighty Fellows. The first two sections, of 
twenty Fellows each, concern themselves 
with history, archeology, ethnology, and 
general literature. The first section is 
composed of Frenchmen, and the second 
of Englishmen ; the remaining two sections 
are devoted to science in all its branches, 
nearly every department being repre- 
sented. The latter, it may be said at once, 
make by far the better exhibit, but the 
literary sections show yearly signs of great 
vitality. This is especially noticeable in the 
French section, which admits into its part 
of the Zransactions and Proceedings, poe- 
try, stories, dramas, and fragments of com- 
edies, though, of course, more solid papers 
on philology, history, and archeology are 
not excluded. The English are more con- 
servative, and though poems are sometimes 
read at the meetings, they are rigorously 
excluded by the committee of editors from 
the pages of the published volume. ‘The 
contrast between the work of the two sec- 
tions is very great. The French conduct 
their share of the book, for which parlia- 
ment grants five thousand dollars a year, 
as if it were a popular review of light and 
entertaining literature. The English con- 
tributors furnish papers of stronger matter, 
which deal principally with abstract science, 
political economy, history, archeology, and 
ethnology. At the last meeting, in May, 


1890, at Ottawa, this contrast was noted by 
one of the newspapers, which commented 
on what the editor described as French 
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vitality as compared to English solidity. 
He fancied that he saw in the French sec- 
tion exhibitions of ggeater mental activity, 
because one ment had four poems to 
read and another member had two lyrics, 
not knowing that the procedure of the two 
sections is as wide apart as the poles, and 
that. while one section confined itself al- 
most entirely to belles lettres, the other 
treated general literature very sparingly, 
indeed, the other features of the section 
claiming the more earnest attention of its 
members. 

It may be asked, are the people of 
French Canada influenced deeply by the 
literary work of her authors? ‘To find an 
answer to this query is not difficult. No 
man or woman in Quebec has succeeded 
in making his or her living by writing 
books. Literature is prosecuted mainly as 
an amusement. ‘The writers, for the most 
part, hold offices in the civil service of the 
country. Others there are who write for 
the newspapers, and in their leisure hours 
they make books. Were it not for the 
government, few of the works, so prepared, 
would ever see the light. How influen- 
tial the writings of French Canadian au- 
thors, produced under such disadvantageous 
circumstances, may be on the people of 
the province, is an easy task to determine. 
The mind is not impressed by them, and 
they exercise little, if any, effect on the 
life and movement of the populace. At 
best, about five hundred French volumes 
have been published since 1837. ‘The 
successful ones may bé counted on one’s 
fingers and thumbs. ‘Their weight on the 
events of the time has, in nearly every in- 
stance, been zz/. In another half century, 
however, the order of things may be 
changed. Meanwhile, the independent 
observer, looking carefully about him, will 
find much in the letters of lower Canada 
to admire, but little to grow enthusiastic 
about. He will be amused, but not en- 
thralled, and he will sigh in vain for one 
volume of substantial criticism. Indeed, 
in the way of critical writing, even the 
English Canadian is as badly off, that 
department being practically untouched, 
though the field offers inducements of the 
most tempting description. 
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By W. Blackburn Harte. 


N a recent number of the New ENc- 
LAND MAGAZINE I endeavored to de- 
scribe to American readers the causes 

that have hitherto hindered the intellectual 
development of the Canadian people ; and 
in portraying the present phase of the in- 
tellectual life of the country, in its relation 
to literature, I incidentally mentioned the 
names of one or two Canadian writers, 
whose eminence in the world of letters 
was a sufficient refutation of the careless 
assertion so frequently heard that this 


northern half of the American continent 





does not possess a single writer of any 
consequence. As most of the works of our 
prominent authors are published by either 
American or English publishing houses, it is 
not surprising that many Americans should 
be ignorant of their Canadian origin. The 
peculiar obliquity of literary vision, which 
enables some English critics confidently to 
deny that America has yet produced a sin- 
gle great writer, can also be easily forgiven, 
because the magnitude of their ignorance 
is more than they can be morally respon- 
sible for. It is simply a result of the tra- 
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ditions and prejudices upon which they 
have been nurtured from childhood. But 
one’s patience is put to a severe test when 
one hears native-born Canadians of good 
education and attainments insist that Can- 
ada is to-day absolutely devoid of literary 
feeling and talent. These are the folk who 
make a ridiculous attempt to imitate the 
Queen’s English of Mayfair, ape English 
fashions and customs, and wish to be thought 
“just out’ from the Old Country. There 
are many such Canadians of ultra-loyal ten- 
dencies who are the victims of a delusion 
that homage to the Crown of Great Britain 
is only consistent with intense disparage- 
ment of the actual conditions that surround 
them, and a denial of all capacity in their 
fellow-countrymen. ‘The sentiments of this 
section of the community — fortunately a 
not veryimportant one, in the rapid changes 
of the popular pulse within recent years — 
is voiced in the servile laudation of impe- 
rial institutions and precedents, which is 
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ing out their own destiny, and that destiny 
will certainly involve the annihilation of the 
last relics of the Old World fetishisms which 
have been engrafted upon our national life 
under the British domination. Human 
nature is essentially democratic. In both 
Europe and the New World the trend of 
modern literature is distinctly democratic 
—the surest indication of the truth of 
Victor Hugo’s words: “The third gate of 
Barbarism, the Monarchical gate, is closing 
at this moment. The nineteenth century 
hears it rolling on its hinges.’”’ The loyalty 
of the Canadian people to the hereditary 
system is only an abstract sentiment; at 
heart they are republican. As the inde- 
pendence of the Canadian people increases, 
a literature is developing which promises 
some day to be worthy of the inspiration 
of our Canadian forests, lakes, rivers, and 
mountains, and of that full measure of 
manhood which God intended as a free 
gift to all men. 





‘*The Grange,” 


the continual theme of the Tory press. But 
party journalism is becoming an anachro- 
nism in Canada, and partyism is doomed. 
The innate democracy of the masses is as- 
serting itself. ‘The people are slowly work- 


the Home of Professor Goldwin Smith at Toronto. 


It is an indisputable fact that we are on 
the eve of a great national crisis in Canada ; 
and an intellectual revolution, which will 
mark an epoch in our literary history, is 
already at hand. As is usual in the initial 
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stages of every literature, there are more 
poets and clever versifiers than writers of 
good prose in Canada ; but the contempo- 
rary poets of Canada have placed a wide 
gulf between them and the preceding gen- 
eration. Their work has more technical 
finish ; it shows more signs of culture, and 
is above all imbued, as the London Afhe- 


neum said recently in a critique of an an- 


thology of Canadian song, with “ the exhil- 
aration that comes in a brilliant climate to 
men who are day by day possessing them- 
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selves of nature’s secrets and her wealth.” 
The preponderance of poetry in Canadian 
literature is very significant. The poets 
are the sure precursors of a national up- 
heaval. In the history of all countries and 
races the preaching of the gospel of free- 
dom has been performed by the singers of 
the race. The surest way to offend the 
rising generation of Canada to-day, — the 
sturdy farmers’ and merchants’ sons, — is 
to remind them that their country is still a 
British colony. They are tired of accept- 
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ing their learning and their art from Eng- 
land, and are awakening to the fact that 
the love of the beautiful and the capability 
of expressing beautiful thought is not the 
heritage of one race, one country, or one 
hemisphere. Art, in the widest possible 
acceptance of the term, is the world’s 


Archibald Lampman. 


mother-tongue, and not the favors of a 
clique. 

I purpose in this article telling American 
readers something about the most promi- 
nent Canadian writers. If I were to at- 
tempt to do even partial justice to those 
who have passed away, and left a growing 
fame behind them, I should exceed the 
space at my command ; so I must perforce 
confine myself to contemporary writers. It 
is also impossible for me to treat of the 
long list of French-Canadian “fterateurs, 
as an endeavor to do so would necessitate 
condensation on a scale that would reduce 
the scope of this article to a barren enu- 
meration of names and dates. I must warn 
the reader that in my selection of the most 
representative Canadian writers, I am not 
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infallible and may unwittingly have done 
injustice to many who deserve mention. I 
have also not made the least attempt to in- 
troduce the writers named in this article ac- 
cording to the relative position they occupy 
in the literary firmament. ‘That would in- 
volve a critical analysis into which I should 

- be loath to enter; but it 
would be absurd in writing 
of Canadian authors, not to 
award the first place to a 
man, who is not alone the 
foremost writer in Canada, 
but is one of the greatest 
personalities of his genera- 
tion. I refer to Professor 
Goldwin Smith. 

It is incomprehensible to 
many that a man of Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith’s re- 
fined tastes, culture, and 
brilliant accomplishments 
should voluntarily consign 
himself to the yirtual expa- 
triation, which residence in 
a commercial centre, like 
Toronto, a city of but 
recent development and 
without any rich historical 
associations, implies. ‘‘The 
Grange” is certainly a 
charming home. An aroma 
of the -Old World hangs 
about it; with its ivy-cov- 
ered gables and well-kept 
lawns, it is ike one of those 
pleasant English mansions 
which line the banks of the 
Thames. But Toronto is 
utterly destitute of that literary atmos- 
phere which is of so buoyant a quality 
and has such a great influence for good in 
literary production. The lack of this elec- 
trical sympathy in Canadian society forces 
our scattered writers into an isolation that 
in the multitude of instances is most per- 
nicious in its effects. It is only men of 
great intellectual stamina who can escape 
deterioration under such disadvantages. 
Professor Smith has one of those well- 
balanced intellects which are impervious 
to the influences of environment. He 
has certainly, however, been drawn into 
the current of national life, and become 
pre-eminent in the sphere of Dominion 
politics as the one combatant in the strife 
for whom the possibilities of office and 
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power have no temptations, and as a man 
who will upon all occasions give expres- 
sion to his honest convictions without 
truckling to party exigencies or the popu- 
lar sentiment of the moment. But his 
fame will rest upon a more substantial 
basis than that of a political mandarin. 
Professor Smith, like Dean Swift, has often 
concentrated upon the discussion of some 
political or social abuse which, of vital 
moment in its day, frequently loses its im- 
portance when in the evolution of national 
events the question and the bitter memo- 
ries it evoked have passed away, that 
acute critical faculty and marvellous com- 
mand of language, which have ranked him 
among the most brilliant political contro- 
versialists of the century. He has fought 
hard and well, and his reward must be the 
knowledge that the prejudices he sought 
to dissipate will rapidly disappear as the 
lessons he has inculcated take root in the 
hearts of the Canadian people, and they 
learn to appreciate the divine gift of true 
manhood and shake off their subservience 
to tradition and partyism. He has been 
wilfully misunderstood by a generation of 
self-seeking machine politicians and sub- 
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sidized government organs, which the 
more general diffusion of intelligence is 
beginning to relegate to their proper posi- 
tion in the scheme of things. The young 
men of Canada to-day, in whose hands 
the country’s future lies, are learning to 
appreciate Professor Smith’s services at 
their true worth, and the reforms he has 
been vilified for advocating are gradually 
becoming freed from the obscurity in 
which party emergencies had involved 
them, and popular sentiment will ulti- 
mately force their adoption. But it is upon 
his contributions to critical and historical 
literature that Goldwin Smith’s claims to 
the remembrance of posterity must rest. 
The clear directness of his style, the 
wonderful imagery and the aptness and 
richness of allusion, which are character- 
istic of his writings, have caused him to 
be compared to Lord Macaulay, and 
made his name famous on both sides of 
the Atlantic. In addition to his books he 
has been a frequent contributor to current 
literature, and possesses the open sesame 
to all the leading American and English 
reviews. All his life he has been identi- 
fied with what was enlightened, progressive, 
and democratic— using the last word in 
its largest and best significance — in mod- 
ern thought. In this latter part of the 
nineteenth century he is the chief expo- 
nent of that elevated and universal spirit 
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of democracy which inspired the lives and 
deeds that have given such names as John 
Hampden, Lafayette, Mazzini, and Castelar 
to history. His advent in Canada inaugu- 


rated a new era in Canadian journalism, 
which only a decade ago was generally re- 
garded as the dernier ressort of the desti- 
tute and dishonored in all other professions. 
His independence, unblemished reputation, 
and great achievements in the more alluring 
spheres of literature, stirred the ambition 
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of some of his contemporaries to honest 
emulation, and quickened the intellectual 
pulse of the country. His name will ever 
be associated with the destinies of Canada, 


whatever they may be, and his noble, dis- 
interested sacrifices for the commonwealth 
will entitle him to an honored place in its 
history. During the Civil War he took a 
prominent position as a champion of the 
federal government, and wrote a number 
of pamphlets on the slavery question. In 
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1864 he visited the United States, and 
finally settled on this side of the Atlantic 
in 1868. His principal works are 4 Short 
History of England down to the Reforma- 
tion (1869); The Political History of 
England (1867); The Experience of the 
American Commonwealth (1867); and 
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A Life of William Cowper, the English 
Poet (1880). 

Canada is not distinguished for the num- 
ber of great men it has produced, but it 
has been exceedingly fortunate in securing 
a few great men who have become Cana- 
dians by adoption. Sir Daniel Wilson, 
president of Toronto University, is one of 
the intellectual brotherhood, and has _per- 
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haps done more to promote the interests 
of higher education and a wider culture 
among Canadians than any of his contem- 
poraries. He is a very marked personality 
in Toronto society. He is of about the 
average height, and has that spareness of 
figure that seems characteristic of men of 


many enthusiasms, great concentration 
of purpose, and unconquerable energy. 
Although he has fulfilled the three score 
years and ten allotted by the Psalmist, ex- 
cept for the fact of his venerable beard and 
the gentle stoop of his shoulders one would 
scarcely believe it. His step is as elastic 
as that of many men in the prime of their 
manhood ; his eyes are as keen and as full 
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of vitality, and his voice as robust, as those 
of a stripling of twenty. The learned doc- 
tor passed his youth in Edinburgh, gradu- 
ating at the University of that city, and 
gaining a great many academical titles and 
distinctions. He devoted himself particu- 
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larly to the study of archzological and 
ethnological science, and obtained a Euro- 
pean reputation before his thirty-seventh 
year. It was in the zenith of his prosper- 
ity, when Edinburgh prophesied all manner 
of great things for his future, that he was 
induced to relinquish the position he then 
held as Secretary to the Scottish Society 
of Antiquaries, and accept the offer of a 
chair in Toronto University as Professor 
of History and English Literature. He has 
since that important occasion become thor- 


oughly identified with Canadian thought 
and aspiration, but he still retains a warm 
love for the modern Athens in which his 
earliest years were spent, and around which 
so many of his happiest memories naturally 
cluster. His wonderfully successful and 
tranquil life is due 
not only to his gen- 
erous mental equip- 
ment, but to his early 
years of patient prepa- 
ration, his love of 
hard work for its own 
sake, and his tenacity 
of purpose. Few men 
have more fully real- 
ized the career they 
marked out for them- 
selves than he has 
succeeded in doing ; 
but few men are capa- 
ble of the same un- 
grudging, unremitting 
toil, which he has vol- 
untarily undergone. 
He is enrolled as an 
honorary member of 
half the leading sci- 
entific societies and 
learned institutions of 
the Old World, and 
possesses royal diplo- 
mas from the crowned 
heads of Europe al- 
most innumerable. 
His life - study has 
been archeology, but 
he has also contrib- 
uted largely to current 
general literature. 
The most important 
works that have been 
given to the world 
from his pen are: 
Memorials of Edin- 
burgh in the Olden Time (1847): The 
Archeological and Prehistoric Annals of 
Scotland (1851),—a work which Hal- 
lam, the famous historian, pronounced to 
be the most scientific treatment of the 
archeological evidences of primitive his- 
tory which had ever been written. A sec- 
ond edition of the same book, carefully re- 
vised, and with many important additions. 
appeared in 1863, under the abbreviated 
title of Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, and 
in the same year was also published the 
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author’s magnum opus, Prehistoric Man: 
Researches into the Origin of Civilization 
in the Old and New World. This work, 
the result of years of labor and research 
in archeology and ethnology in both hemi- 
spheres, has deservedly become a standard 
work upon a subject which must always 
be more or less involved in a distracting 
series of hypotheses. Reminiscences of 
Old Edinburgh (1878) is of a more purely 
literary character, and is a mine of delight- 
ful reading to the student of history and 
literature, and to the antiquarian. A more 
distinctively literary effort is his biography 
of Chatterton, “the marvellous boy, who 
perished in his pride,’’ written in a loving 
strain of appreciation and pity for this un- 
happy genius lost to the world too soon. 
His Calban, the Missing Link, is a Shake- 
sperian study, combined with a_ fanciful 
disquisition on evolution ; and Spring Wild 
Flowers is a sheaf of graceful. verse, writ- 
ten in the occasional leisure of his early 
years. Sir Daniel is responsible for many 
of the articles in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica which deal with Canadian and Scot- 
tish themes, and perhaps some of the most 
valuable work of his life is scattered through- 
out the “ proceedings” of the different 
learned societies of which he is an active 
member. 

There is a new school of poetry being 
formed in Canada, which I believe is des- 
tined to have many followers in all parts 
,of the world, and work a revolution in 
ideals and methods. ‘The chief exponents 
of the new creed are Archibald Lampman, 
William Wilfred Campbell, Duncan Camp- 
bell Scott, and William P. McKenzie, and 
they are beginning already to attract the 
attention of the world through the medium 
of the great American magazines. Their 
methods are wholly dissimilar from those 
generally accepted in either England or 
the United States. The popular poets of 
both the Old and New Worlds to-day oc- 
cupy themselves almost exclusively with the 
study of individual phases of society, and of 
their own psychological experiences. The 
younger American verse-writers have for- 
saken Longfellow and Whittier for Andrew 
Lang, Frederick Locker, Gautier, and 
Austin Dobson. The Canadians, on the 
contrary, at least those who are now com- 
ing to the front, have returned to nature 
for their inspiration. They have discov- 
ered that her eternal story is well worth 
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the telling, in spite of the popular prefer- 
ence for ballads of blue china and insipid 
rondeaux. There is a new note in all their 
work, although they usually treat of com- 
mon themes. The novelty consists, strange 
to say, in a minute fidelity to nature, and 
a loving appreciation of the multitude of 
God’s daily blessings. These Canadians re- 
ligiously avoid the epic and narrative form 
of verse, and have discarded the personal 
introspection, characteristic of so much 
of modern English and American verse. 
They are the apostles of scientific poetry. 
Let not the reader imagine from this appar- 
ent contradiction of terms that they employ 
hard scientific words, or endeavor to com- 
bine poetry and popular expositions of 
evolution. On the contrary, their work is 
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something of a return to the grand old 
Pantheism. They observe natural phe- 
nomena with the careful eyes of a botanist, 
the knowledge of a woodsman, and the 
love and awe of a pagan. The late Pro- 
fessor Shairp said that “to write on the 
universal ideas of science, through the 
emotions which they excite, will be part of 
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the work of future poets of nature.” It is 
just this which Mr. Lampman and Mr. 
Campbell are doing, and in this I believe 
they occupy a unique position in the world 
of letters. 

The sweetest and strongest of this little 
group of singers is Mr. Archibald Lamp- 
man, who a short time since received such 
generous recognition at the hands of Mr. 
W. D. Howells in Harper's Magazine. Mr. 
Lampman is a native of the province of 
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Ontario, and he has made the couniry and 
life of the woods entirely his own. His 
work is distinctive in its marvellous grasp 
of facts, its sincerity, vigor, vivid realism, 
complete absence of artificiality, either of 
language or thought, and in its inspiring 
interpretation of the common sweet reali- 
ties of every-day life. He has faithfully 
reproduced in the simplest and most im- 
pressive language the life he has lived. He 
has caught the spirit of the storm, the bleak 





desolation of the Canadian autumn woods, 
and the sensuous languor of the long mid- 
summer noontides. ‘There is no suggestion 
of the scientist and magnifying glass or 
camera in his accuracy to facts; it is the 
accuracy of a man who writes of that which 
has become a part of his life. He has by 
sheer force of his genius, like Millet, the 
artist, lifted the veil that obscured from 
most men the poetry inherent in the sim- 
plest and most monotonous landscape. All 
he utters is truth; but it 
is ideal truth, which sets 
one thinking. He does 
not preach, but underlying 
all his work is that spirit- 
uality which pervades the 
lowliest of lives. There is 
no straining after effect in 
the delivery of his message, 
but in the every-day, unpre- 
tentious language in which 
it is conveyed there is that 
quality of sympathetic hu- 
manity that appeals to 
the divinity in every man. 
Although, like all the poets, 
he reflects his environ 

ment, which must to some 
extent be incomprehensi- 
ble to English readers, he 
by no means appeals to a 
local audience. His bril 

liant pictures satisfy the 
most artistic requirements 
of the Old World, while at 
the same time they reveal 
a new chamber in litera- 
ture, hitherto unsuspected 
in. this. “ polar region.” 
Lampman teaches the les- 
son, the same in all lands, 





“That change and pain are 
shadows faint and fleet, 


Lawrence And dreams are real, and life 


is only sweet.” 
He is still a very young man, and the prom- 
ise of his first book, Among the Millet, is 
more than fulfilled in his frequent contri- 
butions to the magazines since its publi- 
cation. Mr. Howells ranked him among 
the strongest singers of America. I ven- 
ture to assert that there is no living poet 
in either hemisphere who can present such 
pictures of natural scenery and_ natural 
phenomena as Lampman. In England 
since Wordsworth there has been no poet 
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to equal him in painting the common life 
of the country. 

Mr. William Wilfred Campbell is a more 
unequal writer than Mr. Lampman, but his 
name is almost as familiar to readers of 
American periodical literature. He passed 
his boyhood in the Great Lake region, and 
in those impressionable years he eagerly 
drank in the spirit of the lakes and laid 
up a store of observation which has colored 
his best poetry. The title of the ‘ Poet 
of the Lakes,” bestowed upon him by a 
New York critic, is well earned. He evi- 
dently /ce/s the solitary grandeur and beauty 
of these vast inland waters, for the very 
atmosphere of the lakes is preserved in 
his verse. He is at his best in descrip- 
tions of autumn or winter scenery, and his 
power consists rather in suggestion than in 
minute portraiture. In reading his poems 
one feels a sense of loneliness press upon 
one’s heart ; one hears the mystic swell of 
the waves as they beat upon the shore with 
its lights and shadows ; and one sees the 
landscape gradually blotted out in the de- 
scending darkness, as night settles on the 
bosom of the waters. Mr. Campbell has 
published two volumes, “Svozw/lakes and 
Lake Lyrics. 

Mr. William P. McKenzie’s Voices and 
Undertones, recently published in New 
York, has much of the delicacy of feeling 
quoted in the two preceding writers, but 
his personality does not impress itself so 
strongly upon the reader. Mr. Duncan 
Campbell Scott is also a promising mem- 
ber of this new school, and his work ap- 
pears frequently in the magazines. He has 
not yet indulged in the luxury of collecting 
his verses, but they are honestly worthy of 
preservation in a permanent shape. There 
is a striking avazsemblance in essentials 
running through the work of all these writ- 
ers, but each has his own peculiarities of 
style. 

In Mr. John Reade, Canada possesses a 
poet who is fully the equal of E. C. Sted- 
man, Aldrich, Holland, or Bayard Taylor ; 
but the best part of his life has been wasted 
in the ungrateful work of journalism. In 
1870 he published Zhe Prophecy of Merlin 
and Other Poems, and the book achieved 
a succes @’estime ; but if it had been pub- 
lished in New York or London, as it should 
have been, it would have proved a source 
of emolument as well. All Mr. Reade’s 
work is pervaded with a sweetness, which 
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reminds one somewhat of Tennyson, but 
is yet distinctively original. 

Prof. Charles G. D. Roberts is a disciple 
of Swinburne and Tennyson, and his work is 
chastened by the influence of Longfellow. 
He is the senior of Lampman and Camp- 
bell, and has a talent for word-painting, 
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but his colors are too lavishly employed. 
He has contributed to Serzbner’s, the Cen- 
dury,and other magazines. His books are 
Orton and Other Poems, published by Lip- 
pincott, and Zz Divers Tones (Lothrop & 
Co.). He also edited Poems of Wild Life, 
which appeared in London in 1888. 

Sir William Dawson, who has obtained 
a world-wide reputation through the pub- 
lished results of his years of original sci- 
entific inquiry, is a Canadian, hailing, as 
many of the most eminent Canadians have 
done, from the province of Nova Scotia. 
He was educated in the college of his 
native town and at Edinburgh University, 
and early devoted himself to geological 
research. For a number of years he has 
been prin ipal of MeGill University, the 
wealthiest and most famous university in 
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the dominion, which, situated in Montreal, 
draws its students from all parts of the 
country. In the midst of the multifarious 
duties appertaining to his responsible posi- 
tion as head of this seat of learning, he 
has by dint of his indefatigable zeal 
managed to pursue his favorite studies 
and contribute to all the leading scientific 
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periodicals on both sides of the Atlantic. 
In 1855 he published Acadian Geology, a 
complete account of the geology of the 
maritime provinces up to that date. In 
1859 his Archaia ; or, Studies of Creation 
in Genesis, appeared, a work which showed 
his complete knowledge of natural history 
and mastery of Hebrew and Biblical litera- 
ture. In 1863 was issued his 4/7 Breath- 
ers of the Coal Period, an account of the 
fossil reptiles of the coal of Nova Scotia ; 
and in 1864 he made one of the most 
important of his discoveries —that of 
Eozoon Canadense. Scientists previous 


to this regarded the rocks of the Lauren- 
tian age as destitute of animal remains, 
and called them azoze. Sir William sub- 
stituted the term eozoic. The second edi- 
tion of Acadian Geology appeared in 1868, 
and has since remained the standard work 
on the geology of that locality; it also 
treats of many of the difficult problems of 
general geology. A handbook 
of Canadian zodlogy from his 
pen appeared in 1870, and in 
1873 he published Noses on 
the Post-pliocene of Canada, in 
which he showed that he had 
by his own labors raised the 
number of known species from 
thirty to over two hundred. In 
this work, also, he steadfastly 
opposed the general land gla- 
ciation theory. A number of 
papers contributed to the Ze7s- 
ure Hour in 1871 and 1872 
were published in book form 
in 1873, under the title of Zhe 
Story of the Earth and Man. 
This work presents in a series 
of word pictures a popular view 
of the whole of the geological 
ages, and discusses in a simple, 
intelligible manner the theories 
as to the origin of mountains, 
the introduction and _ succes- 
sion of life, the glacial period, 
and other controverted topics. 
In the winter of 1874-75 Pro- 
fessor Dawson delivered a 
course of lectures in New York, 
which were afterwards largely 
circulated in America and Eng- 
land, under the title of Sccence 
and the Bible. His other im- 
portant works are, Ze Origin 
of the World, Fossil Men, The 
Dawn of Life, Facts and Fancies in Set- 
Cnce, and Modern Scvence 17 Bibl Lands. 
Sir William has obtained honorary degrees 
from numerous English universities, and 
was first president of the Royal Society of 

Canada, which he organized at the request 
of the Marquis of Lorne, who occupied 
the position of Governor-General of Canada 
in 1882. Although his work must neces- 
sarily be caviare to the multitude of readers, 
still he has the gift of robbing even the 
most abstruse questions of the dust an 

dry rot which are generally associated with 
them in the public mind. 
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A name of which Canadians are justly 
proud is that of Grant Allen. Mr. Allen 
is one of those Canadians for whom the 
call to literature outweighed all the counsels 
of prudence. He felt that literature was 
his true vocation, and he determined to 
enter the lists, and gain his livelihood with 
his pen. He has had no reason to regret 
that determination, as his literary career 
has been a most successful one. In carry- 
ing out his project, however, he has natu- 
rally become severed from Canada and its 
national life and people, and his writings 
contain no suggestion or coloring of his 
early environment. He appeals to a larger 
audience, and his literary methods are 
distinctively those of the British school ; 
but his fellow-countrymen follow his career 
with the deepest interest. He was born 
in the old Government House at Kingston, 
Ontario, then and now the residence of his 
father, a Church of England minister. At 
fourteen years of age he left Canada and 
entered a French college in connection 
with the Sorbonne, and _ subsequently 
studied at Merton College, Oxford, and 
graduated with honors. He then received 
an appointment to a professorial chair in a 
West-Indian university, and was shortly 
afterwards made principal. This lucrative 
post he abandoned to return to England 
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and devote himself entirely to literature. 
He soon obtained recognition and a large 
clientele among the editorial fraternity of 
the great metropolis. He is a_ rapid 
worker, and under pressure can produce 
a lengthy scientific article full of facts, 
quotations, and _ statistics, without once 
stopping to refer to authorities, in an 
almost unprecedented short time. Some 
of his brightest and most successful novels 
have been written in the intervals allowed 
by other more urgent work. He has con- 
tributed innumerable articles on every 
subject under the sun to both American 
and English magazines. His _ versatility 
and the vast range of science and _philos- 
ophy which is laid under contribution in 
his work, considered as a_ whole, is 
amazing. He has, as it were, established 
two reputations. There is Grant Allen, the 
eminent disciple of Darwin and _ brilliant 
expositor of scientific theories ; and there 
is Grant Allen, the clever and popular 
novelist. Besides a multitude of contribu- 
tions to current literature, he has written, 
Physiological Aesthetics (1877), The Color 
Sense (1879), The Evolutionist at Large 
(1881), Anglo-Saxon Britain (1881), 
Vignettes from Nature (1881), Colors of 
Flowers (1882), Colin Clouts Calendar 
(1883), Flowers and their Pedigrees 
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(1884), and a most appreciative life of 
Charles Darwin, which appeared in the 
Enelish Worthies series. His best known 
works of fiction are Bahvlon, For Maimie’s 


Sake, The Devil’s Die, and The Tents of 


Shem. Perhaps the two most popular of 
his scientific works, lgnettes from Nature 
and Zhe Evolutionist at Large, will outlive 
anything else that has yet come from his 
pen; but as he is still comparatively a 
young man with many years of work before 
him, it is scarcely possible to form any 
accurate estimate of the extent or quality 
of his legacy to posterity. 

Mr. James Macdonald Oxley is one of 
the most industrious of all Canadian writ- 
ers. There is scarcely a periodical of any 
importance on this continent to which he 
has not contributed, notwithstanding the 
fact that his position as an official in the 
Civil Service at Ottawa allows him but scant 
leisure for the cultivation of literature. 
Among the leading magazines in whose 
pages his name frequently occurs are the 
North American Review, Our Day, Mac- 
millan’s, Lippincott’s, Popular Science 
Monthly, Cosmopolitan, Forum, Scribner's, 
Wide Awake, Magazine of American His- 
tory, Outing, American Law Review, and 
Harper's Young People and Bazaar. This 


list will enable the reader, to whom the 


characteristics and requirements of these 
magazines are well known, to form some 
idea of his versatility and acquirements. 
It is a unique record for a Canadian “¢tera- 
teur, and is significant of better times for 
Canadians of ability, as Mr. Oxley attri- 
butes his success to his having confined him 
self-almost exclusively to Canadian sul 

jects. He has also written a book, 4e77 
Lloyd's Boyhood, published about six 
months ago in Philadelphia, which has 
proved so successful that the publishers 
have requested him to repeat the experi 
ment. A serial from his pen has been one 
of the recent leading attractions of Ow 
Youth, and he contributed a recent serial 
to Santa Claus of Philadelphia. He is 
always up to his eyes and ears in the prepa- 
ration of miscellaneous articles. It is prob- 
able that ere long Mr. Oxley will betake 
himself to the country where he is most 
appreciated, and devote his talents to lit- 
erature altogether. 

I include the name of Mr. J. M. Le 
Moine among those of Anglo-Canadian 
writers, because the genial historian and 
antiquarian of Quebec is, as his middle 
name of Macpherson indicates, of Scotch 
French descent, and because all his most 
enduring works have been written in Eng 
lish. Mr. Le Moine writes in French and 
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English with equal facility, but he prefers 
to enshrine his best thought in the lan- 
guage which is destined to become the 
neutral ground of the world. Since 1860 
he has written on an average one book a 
year. He has retired from active life, and 
enjoys the blessed privilege of only writing 
when he feels in the mood, and only 
on his favorite subjects. As I have 
said elsewhere, Quebec is the most 
delightful corner on this continent, 
and of the army of writers who have 
treated of it none are more familiar 
with the rich mine of historical and 
legendary lore to be found in almost 
every village in this eastern latitude 
than Mr. Le Moine. His first book, 
Legendary Lore of the Lower St. 
Lawrence, at once brought him into 
prominence, and his J/aple Leaves 
and Quebec Past and Present estab- 
lished his reputation beyond the bor- 
ders of his native land and over the 
The last-named work is especi- 
ally valuable, as the author has pre- 
served within its pages many of the 
interesting landmarks of Quebec, 
which recent improvements have ruth- 
lessly demolished. Mr. Le Moine is a 
most delightful and learned literary 
cicerone. He has a considerable fund 
of delicate humor, and his pages teem 
with happy allusions and _ illuminating 
The traveller who wishes to 
see Quebec intelligently must read 
Le Moine, and the sportsman and the 
antiquarian will find an equal relish in 
his works. The most notable of his 
productions, besides those already 
named, are Axplorations in Eastern Lati- 
tudes, Picturesque Quebec, and Historical 
Notes on Quebec and its Environs. 

Mr. William Kirby is one of the tribe of 
brilliant “ one-book men.” Many years 
ago, when he published a novel called Ze 
Chien D’ Or, fragrant with the atmosphere 
of the St. Lawrence, and containing a most 
vivid portraiture of the life of Quebec, it 
seemed safe to predict anything for his 
future. But, beyond a little fugitive verse 
published in the newspapers, he has since 
preserved an unbroken silence. Never- 
theless, his book seems likely to find its 
way to the shelves of students of Canadian 
legendary lore for many generations to 
come. Messrs. Besant and Rice thought 
it sufficiently good to appropriate plot, 
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characters, local coloring, and all, and hash 
up for English readers, and Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner, in a recent visit to Que- 
bec, picked up a copy of the book at an 
old bookstore, and gave it high praise in 
Harper's Magazine. 

Miss Agnes Maule Machar has been 
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blessed with more ample means and leisure 
than most of the literary guild in Canada 
She passes the greater part of 
the year amid the restful and yet invigo- 
rating solitudes of the Thousand Islands. 
Her home is situated on a bold, wooded 
bluff, overlooking the river and _ islands 
through the pine and oak branches, and 
it is the prodigality of nature with which 
is surrounded on all sides that has 
inspired her best work. She only engages 
in literary composition in the forenoon, 
and her strongest and most characteristic 
poems are sentient with the odors of the 
woods and the murmurous music of the 
waters, as she has inhaled them in the 
early mornings. A great deal of her poetry 
has appeared in the Cenfury and the New 
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York Christian Union, and a great deal 
more has been enshrined in the unfortunate 
Canadian Monthly, in whose pages so 
many Canadian writers first found an audi- 
ence. She intends to make a collection of 
her poems, and have them published in a 
more enduring form shortly. A volume of 
Stories of New France is also going through 
the press, and she is hard at work upon a 
novel for publication the present year. 
In addition to these works she has written 
a baker’s dozen of stories for boys and 
girls, which have been published by Ogilvie 
& Co. of Edinburgh. 

Mr. J. Hunter Duvar has made some 
clever translations of the old drinking songs 
of the Vaux de Vire in Normandy, with 
running commentaries. He is also the 
author of Zhe Enamorado and De Roberval 
—a Canadian drama, which contains many 
brilliant passages and considerable humor 
of Elizabethan flavor. He has written, too, 
some lyrics full of exquisite feeling and 
alluring imagery. 

Dr. W. George Beers is best known to 
Canadians as the father of lacrosse ; but he 
has, also, in the limited leisure allowed by a 
large practice, established a reputation as 
a charming writer upon outdoor life and 
pastimes. At seventeen years of age he 
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was an ardent athlete, and taking lacrosse 
from the Iroquis Indians, he gave it laws 
and systematized it into its present shape. 
He wrote in the Canadian and American 
press and organized local clubs, until he 
succeeded in having lacrosse recognized as 
the Canadian national game. The crack 
teams that visited Great Britain in 1876 
and 1883 were organized and captained 
by him, and he seized the opportunity pre- 
sented by the occasion of telling Englishmen 
something about Canada, in a delightful 
series of lectures, afterwards published in 
book form. The success of this work is 
best appreciated when it is known that 
there are ten thousand lacrosse players in 
Canada to-day. Dr. Beers had the honor 
of being the first Canadian contributor to 
the old Scvibner’s and Century magazines, 
writing historical and descriptive articles 
full of wit and keen observation. He has 
since written several books on kindred 
subjects. 

Mr. Gerald E. Hart, although laboring 
under the disadvantage of coming before 
the public after Francis Parkman, who in 
the opinion of some critics has pre-empted 
the whole of French Canada, has yet suc- 
ceeded, in his Fall of New France, in 
presenting this strange and eventful story 
in a new light, and has won high praise for 
the manner in which he has executed his 
task from the most competent critics in 
England and America. Mr. Hart is a 
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descendant of one of the staff officers of 
Amherst’s invading army and belongs to 
one of the oldest English families in Can- 
ada. His patriotism and love for all that 
pertains to the history of our past are natu- 
rally inherited. Being actively engaged 
in commercial life, literature is with him 
merely the relaxation of his occasional 
leisure, but the flattering reception of his 
first book has tempted him to make an- 
other venture. His next book 
will tell the story of the rebellion 
in Canada, and will be published 
in a few months. He also con- 
templates the preparation of 
other works, treating of different 
phases of our national life and 
history. 

Of all Canadian writers per- 
haps the name of Mr. G. Mercer 
Adam is most familiar to the 
Canadian reading public. Mr. 
Adam has performed a_ feat 
which no other writer in Canada 
has yet been able to accom- 
plish. He has, with but slight 
interruption, devoted himself 
exclusively to literature, without 
accepting emigration, for the last 
twenty years. The price he has 
paid for his temerity has been 
a long and bitter struggle, but 
he has remained steadfast to his 
purpose in spite of the apathy 
and Philistinism which reigned 
supreme in Canada ‘in the last 
decade. He has been in suc- 
cession critic, book reviewer, 
educationist, historian, and nov- 
elist. It is probable that in 
much of his work he has not followed 
the bent of his inclination, but been com- 
pelled to address a special audience ; but 
it can never be said that he bartered his 
independence. He has a clear, forcible 
style, a keen, critical faculty, and a subtle 
control of the purest and most classical 
English. A great deal of his work is of 
necessity ephemeral, but nevertheless he 
has put forth some things which are of 
great intrinsic merit, and will prove of far 
greater importance to future historians of 
Canada. For some years he was editor of 
the Canadian Monthly, which in connec- 
tion with Professor Goldwin Smith he was 
instrumental in founding in 1872. The 
magazine lived longer than any of its pre- 
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decessors or successors in Canada, but it 
eventually succumbed to neglect. Mr. 
Adam’s most characteristic books are a 
history of the Northwest and Canada 


Jrom Sea to Sea, both of which abound in 


fascinating descriptions of scenery and are 
permeated with a strong and attractive 
individuality. 

Miss Ethelwyn Wetherald has confessed 
that her ambition is to be a good editorial 


Grant of Queen's University. 


Principa 


writer, as she believes that an editor wields 
more influence than a poet or a writer of 
fiction, and “ life is a search after power.” 
She has good reason to feel satisfied with 
her progress, as during the last few years 
her clear, finely wrought articles signed 
“Bel Thistlewaite,” in the Toronto Giloée, 
have gained for her a large circle of admir- 
ers and sometimes combatants ; but never- 
theless she is a literary woman and not a 
journalist. Her themes are those which 
only suggest themselves to an artistic 
mind, and all her work is permeated with 
that literary feeling one seldom discovers 
in the editorial columns of a newspaper. 
She has always something definite to say, 
and avoids that pitfall of many woman 
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writers — facile verbiage about nothing in 
particular and interminable digressions. 
She contributed regularly to the defunct 
Canadian Monthly, when it was under 
the control of Mr. G. Mercer Adam, and 
her name frequently appears signed to 
sketches of travel, or articles on social 
and domestic topics, in the journals of 
the Western States. She collaborated with 
Mr. G. Mercer Adam in the production of 
An Algonquin Maiden, a novel published 
in Canada and England, which achieved 
a great success. 

There are many other writers of whom 
I would fain treat at some length, but | 
am obliged to strangle the inclination in 
order to bring this article within a reason 
able compass. In summing up, however, 
simple justice compels me to mention a 
few more names. Miss Sara Jeannette 
Duncan is perhaps the most finished female 
Canadian writer. She came prominently 
before the public a short time ago by trav- 
elling leisurely through Japan, China, and 
India, in company with a lady friend, and 
is now in London writing accounts of her 
experiences in the metropolitan journals. 
Her papers in the Zady’s Pictorial, under 
the title of “ A Social Departure,” were fresh 
and sparkling, and have since appeared in 
book form. Miss Duncan is an old hand at 


journalism, and makes a charming travel- 
ling companion, being gifted with a vivid 
imagination and keen, but unobtrusive, ob- 
servation. Mrs. S. Frances Harrison has 
written some exceedingly clever sketches, 
full of a subtle appreciation of the more 
attractive side of French-Canadian life and 
character. Mr. Nicholas Flood Davin, 
who ‘is well. known in the Dominion as 
“the poet, journalist, and orator,” is a witty, 
voluble Irishman, brilliant in his writings 
and positively dazzling on the floor of the 
House of Commons. His Los: An Epic 
of the Dawn is well worthy of the inspira- 
tion of the great Northwest, in which he 
has made his home. The most ambitious 
of his prose undertakings is Zhe /rishman 
in Canada, which is made up of a series 
of brilliant pen portraits, through whose 
mediym Mr. Davin relates the important 
parts played by his co-patriots in the his- 
tory of this country. Mr. Phillips Thomp- 
son’s Politics of Labor, published by a 
New York firm, is the result of a life’s 
devotion to the cause, and is one of the 
most notable contributions to the literature 
of the labor question that has appeared in 
recent years. Dr. George Bryce and Dr. 
W. H. Withrow are both painstaking, con- 
scientious historians; but, excepting the 
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work of the late Mr. John Macmullen, 
which is now scarce and in some particu- 
lars inaccurate, nothing has yet appeared 
in Canada worthy of the name of history. 
Up to the present, all the so-called histories 
have reflected partyism in almost every 
chapter, and an impartial history of Canada 
yet remains to be written. Mr. Charles 
Lindsey’s Rome in Canada is a useful 
book of reference and will repay perusal, 
but it is not particularly distinguished for 
the literary skill it displays. Mr. Charles 
Mair is the author of Zecumseh, a drama 
in blank verse, and Dreamland and Other 

~vems, both of which books breathe the 
spirit of the lakes and woodlands among 
which Mr. Mair has lived and worked, and 
are peculiar (that is, in their inspiration) to 
the Canadian Northwest. Principal Grant 
of Queen’s University is a man who, like 
Coleridge or Laurence Oliphant, has all his 
life promised great things and- performed 
very little. The sum total of his work is 
insignificant in quantity, but what there is 
of it is good. His Ocean to Ocean,—a 
record of a journey across the continent 
before the days of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad, is full of graphic pictures of the 
shifting population and queer civilization of 
the Northwest at the time of the “boom,” 
and is essentially readable. Mr. Grant also 
writes for the Cenfury and other maga- 
zines occasionally. Mr. William McLellan’s 
Songs of Old Canada deserves a wider 
audience than it has yet received; and 
Mr. Arthur Wier, having made a reputation 
in Canada, has sought a wider field in the 
States, where a reputation is more worth 
having. 

Mr. E. W. Thomson is perhaps the only 
writer in Canada who perfectly understands 
the technique of the ideal short story. Dr. 
J. G. Bourinot, the Clerk of the House of 
Commons, has contributed largely to the 
ponderous English quarterlies and has writ- 
ten several works on Parliamentary proce- 
dure, which have made him authority on 
such questions in all parts of the British 
Empire. Mr. John Talon Lesperance is 
the author of three successful novels, and 
much good verse. Mr. William Douw 
Lighthall is a man with a future before 
him in literature, if he does not allow his 
ambitions in this direction to be swamped 
by his occupations as a hard-working law- 
ver. He is the author of a Sketch of a 
New Utilitarianism, which gained him the 
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notice of many of the psychological leaders 
in England and the States; TZhoughss, 
Moods, and Ideals, a collection of verse 
with a good ring about them; Zhe Young 
Seigneur, a novel dealing with French- 
Canadian life ; and he has lately edited an 
anthology of Canadian verse, Songs of the 
Great Dominion, which awakened a lot of 








Dr. George Stewart, Jr 


curiosity in England in regard to this coun 
try. Dr. George Stewart, Jr., has written 
a great deal for the Zucyclopedia Britan- 
nica, is a member of the International 
Literary Congress, and contributes on his 
torical subjects to a number of magazines 
in both England and America. Mr. W. 
I). Le Sueur is a man who would have 
made a distinct mark in literature had he 
had the courage to make the attempt to 
live solely by his pen, but the enervation 
of the civil service has handicapped him. 
He has, however, become identified with 
progressive thought and is a valued con- 
tributor on scientific and semi-literary 
subjects to the Popular Science Monthly 
and other leading reviews. Mr. William 
Kingsford is the author of a monumental 
History of Canada, the third and fourth 
volumes of which are still in preparation. 
The two volumes already published were 
warmly received in England and the United 
States. 
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We noticed in the early part of this arti- 
cle the remarkable present development of 
poetry in Canada. Entirely different from 
Lampman and Campbell and Reade in his 
method and style is Bliss Carman, one of 
the most promising of the bright band of 
intellectual workers hailing from Nova 























William Kingsford. 


Scotia. One of the first things which 
attracts the attention of the critical reader 
is the wonderful phrasing which runs through 
all his work. He possesses a faculty of 
immediately kindling the imagination of 
his reader and calling up with a few strik- 
ing words a whole series of pictures — vivid 
or shadowy and mystic, according to the 
dominant mood. His style is quite pecu- 
liar to himself. There is no evidence of the 
influence of any other writer in a line of 
his poetry. His work is more purely lyrical 
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than that of any other American poet ; 
indeed, the London Academy in a recent 
review places him in the first rank of con- 
temporary lyrical writers. He never for- 
gets the high character of his calling, and 
his work is saturated with an ideality which 
necessarily removes it largely out of the 
sympathies of the masses. He believes 
with Poe in the beauty of the weird, and 
there is an element of delicate weirdness 
in nearly all his productions ; but it never 
degenerates into the merely horrible. The 
spiritual touch is always there. His lan- 
guage is invariably melodious, but it con- 
tains no suggestion of effeminacy or a 
straining after effect. A rugged strength 
underlies it all. Mr. Carman is a well- 
known figure in the literary circles of Bos- 
ton, where he spent some years and has 
many cherished associations ; but in his 
native land he is less widely known than 
many of his contemporaries, for the reason 


. that much of his best work has been too 


lengthy for publication in the ‘magazines. 
A volume of poems from his pen will be 
issued by a Boston firm this fall. He is 
an occasional contributor to the Century 
and other leading American and English 
magazines, and is literary editor of the New 
York /ndependent. 

It will be seen that Canada takes a 
high position in the realm of science, 
and even in delles lettres is doing remark- 
ably well, when her position as a colony 
and not a nation is duly considered. The 
United States had no such list as I have 
enumerated in the old colonial days ; and 
removing the artificial barrier between the 
two countries to-day, it is easily seen that 
Canada has practically shared in the devel- 
opment of American literature, in no small 
degree. 











TO LAKE HURON. 
By William Wilfred Campbell. 


ROM east to west, from north to south, where heaven’s dreams are furled, 
You shine and shake and pulse and beat about the summer world. 
Past river mouth and lonely crag your sinuous outlines run, 
Where half a hundred miles of beach lies lapping in the sun; 
Where half a hundred miles of blue sways glistening to and fro, 
Between the heaven’s blue above and earth’s great breast below. 
Could I but steal a day of life, one free, unfettered day, 
From out the human cark and care that wear the heart away, 
I’d spend it by your reaches bright and watch your glories: shine, 
While spills from heaven’s azure cup the summer’s flaming wine. 
I’d lie and let you lap my feet through all the golden hours, 
Until the even came and strewed the heaven with stars like flowers. 
I’d lie so close to Nature’s heart beneath the sunny air, 
I’d learn the songs of love and hope that she keeps crooning there. 
I’d quaff your cup of air and sun and let it drench my soul, 
Rinse out the curse of feebleness and make me clean and whole; 
And make me whole and clean and glad, like to those mighty ones, 
Whom in the years of earth’s strong youth God loved to call his sons. 


O Huron glad, O Huron strong, O limpid, laughing, free, 

Upon your broad, blue, burnished breast one summer’s day to be! 
Of all God’s gifts, God’s glad, sweet gifts, I ask but only one, — 
To lie beside your breast or drift beneath your air and sun, 

And watch through fleecy vapor fires your shore-lines fade and die, 
To north, to south, in luminous lines behind the azure sky, 

And drink the greatness brooding down close over wave and shore, 
As when the Mighty spake with men in earth’s old days of yore. 


AN INVOCATION. 
' By Archibald Lampman. 


PIRIT of joy and that enchanted air 
That feeds the poet’s parted lips like wine, 

I dreamed and wandered hand in hand of thine, 
How many a blissful day; but doubt and care, 
The ghostly masters of this world, did come 

With torturous malady and hid the day, 

A gnawing flame that robbed my songs away, 
And bound mine ears, and made me blind and dumb. 


Master of mine, and Lord of light and ease, 
Return, return, and take me by the hand ; 
Lead me -again into that pleasant land, 
Whose charmed eyes and griefless lips adore 
No lord but beauty; let us see once more 

The light upon her golden palaces. 
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By Fames P. Baxter. 









re HE origin and history 
i= L/D of the Pre-Columbian 
inhabitants of America 
possess for the student 
of anthropology an 
NY ever increasing inter- 
= iN est. Not only is his 
oss) attention pi oh at 
every turn by constantly accumulating col- 
lections of the archaic belongings of the 
peoples who once occupied this vast con- 
tinent, but the facilities presented for ex- 
ploration are such that he may with a 
minimum expenditure of physical and 
pecuniary capital personally study the 
most interesting remains, which a decade 
ago could be reached only by exhausting 
and dangerous adventure. 

When Europeans, the Spaniard and 
Englishman, first set foot upon this con- 
tinent, the one upon its southern, the 
other upon its northern shores, they found 
it peopled with men unlike themselves in 
complexion, language, and modes of life. 
If they travelled in any direction, they 
found that these people themselves dif- 
fered in language and appearance, as well 
as in those arts which minister to man’s 
comfort and promote his civilization. 
Without regard to these differences, they 
applied to them all the common, and per- 
haps not wholly inappropriate title of In- 
dians, which for convenience we may 
properly adopt. There was, however, a 
wide difference between the men who 
occupied the southern and those who 
occupied the northern portion of the con- 
tinent, between the Aztecs of Mexico, and 
the Abnakis of Maine. The former had 
attained a degree of civilization which we 
hardly yet appreciate, but of which we are 
learning much through study of their ar- 
chitectural, sculptural, and textual remains, 
which almost rival some of the admired 
achievements of old world art; while the 
latter lived in rude booths or tents of bark 
and wandered from place to place, half 
naked, or, at best clothed with the skins of 
savage beasts, to which they seemed akin. 
Indeed, had one traversed the continent 
northward from the Gulf of Mexico, while 
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these peoples flourished, he would soon 
have experienced a loss of most of the 
conditions which make for civilization, 
and long before reaching the North Atlan- 
tic seaboard he would have found himself 
face to face with an almost hopeless bar- 
barism. ‘The questions which would per- 
sistently have presented themselves to him 
are the same which present themselves to 
the student who to-day, in thought, takes 
the same journey: questions which relate 
to origin and antiquity, and to which an- 
swers must largely be derived from ar- 
cheological remains, though we may learn 
something from early explorers, and may 
not altogether overlook tradition. 

An early theory of the origin of the In- 
dians of America was that they were emi- 
grants from the Asiatic coast, probably by 
way of Behring Strait ; but this theory was 
in time overshadowed by that advanced 
by Morton, based upon that illustrious 
scientist’s study of the crania of tribes in- 
habiting widely separated parts of the 
continent. ‘This theory briefly stated was, 
that the Indians of America were indige- 
nous to the continent; that they differed 
from all other races in essential particulars, 
not excepting the Mongolian race ; that 
the analogies of language, of civil and 
religious institutions, and the arts, were 
derived from a possible communication 
with Asian peoples or, perhaps, from mere 
coincidences “ arising from similar wants 
and impulses in nations inhabiting similar 
latitudes ” ; that the Indian inhabitants of 
America, excepting the polar tribes, were 
of one race and species, “ but of two great 
families, which resemble each other in 
physical, but differ in intellectual charac- 
ter’’; and finally, that all the crania which 
he had studied belonged to “the same 
race, and probably to the ‘Toltecan family.” 
To this theory Agassiz lent the weight of 
his great name, as it so well accorded 
with his own theory, that “ men must have 
originated in nations, as the bees have 
originated in swarms, and as the different 
social plants have covered the extensive 
tracts over which they have naturally 
spread.” 
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It is, however, evident that the autoch- 
thonic theory, which for a time passed 
almost unquestioned, is fast losing ground ; 
indeed, it has become evident that, in ac- 
cepting it, Agassiz did not submit it to 
the test to which he was wont to subject 
questions within his own special field of in- 
vestigation, but welcomed it as favoring a 
scheme to which he had become wedded. 
This change in opinion finds its warrant in 
Morton’s own field of cranial investigation, 
which has been widely cultivated since his 
day, disclosing faults in some of his most 
important deductions. Besides, a com- 
parative study of the handiwork and lin- 
gual characteristics of the Indian peoples 
has been entered upon, which has already 
disclosed a vein that promises to furnish a 
wealth of archeological knowledge. Again 
is our attention drawn to the high table- 
lands of Asia, which we now know to be 
geologically the earliest portion of the 
globe suited to man’s abode. Of course, 
we at once face here the question of man’s 
origin, certainly a pertinent one, but alto- 
gether beyond the scope of the present 
inquiry. It may, however, be said in pass- 
ing, that if the theory of evolution as ap- 
plied to man be true, the American ape 
could not have been the progenitor of the 
American man. ‘This is the opinion of 
evolutionists upon the subject, including 
Darwin, who declares that ‘man unques- 
tionably belongs in his dentition, in the 
structure of his nostrils, and’in some other 
respects, to the Catarhine, or old world 
division,” and that “it would be against 
all probability to suppose that some an- 
cient mew world species had varied, and 
had thus produced a man-like creature 
with all the distinctive characters proper 
to the old world division, losing at the 
same time all its own distinctive charac- 
ters. He concludes that “ there can, con- 
sequently, hardly be a doubt, that man is 
an offshoot from the old world Simian 
stem, and that under a genealogical point 
of view he must be classed with the Ca- 
tarhine division.” 

As the theory that the American man is 
indigenous to the American soil has lost 
ground, the theory of the unity of the 
human family has again come to the front, 
and considerable testimony has been ad- 
duced in its support. The old belief, 
too, that human life dawned upon Asian 
soil has been revived, and fresh arguments 
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have sprung up in its support. A remark- 
able correspondence between the peoples 
of the two continents is found to exist; 
indeed, a comparison of the people living 
upon opposite sides of Behring Strait shows 
them to scarcely differ from each other. 
On the Asiatic side the Chuckchis well 
know that the two continents are con- 
nected by submarine banks, and the tra- 
dition is still current that they were once 
joined by an isthmus which mysteriously 
subsided. A marked resemblance between 
some of the Chuckchis and the Dakotas 
has been observed. At the same time, it 
is obvious the Chuckchis represent one 
and the same type of ancient men with 
the Eskimos on the American side, a view 
which is strengthened by a study of their 
customs, and particularly of their imple- 
ments, which are analogous to those of the 
stone age in Europe and America. 

If from this point we proceed to study 
the tribes of the old continent, we shall 
find still more remarkable resemblances 
between them and the Indian tribes of 
America. Much has been written about 
the remarkable mounds of the western 
portion of the continent, and enthusiasts 
have declared that they were the remains 
of an ancient civilization, which once ex- 
tended over a considerable portion of the 
continent. But there is nothing to warrant 
such a conclusion. ‘These mounds are of 
varied character, some being strictly sepul- 
chral, others defensive, and still others, in 
the form of elevated plateaus of remarka- 
ble extent, most probably constructed for 
building sites, a purpose to which they 
were admirably adapted, since from these 
elevated situations the inhabitants could 
more readily perceive the approach of an 
enemy and more easily resist his attack. 
This custom of mound building is not 
peculiar to this continent. Extensive 
mounds exist among the Turcomans and 
other Asiatic peoples. One of these, on 
the banks of the Turgai, is upwards of 
a hundred feet in height and nearly a 
thousand feet in circumference. Nor is 
mound building yet obsolete, for such 
structures are still reared above noted 
chiefs by their friends, who each contribute 
a certain number of baskets of earth to 
their erection. Other customs, too, of 
the nomadic tribes of the old continent 
are remarkably similar to those of some of 
the American tribes. Among these are the 
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adoption of animal names, the artificial 
flattening of the skull, the burial of the 
dead upon the branches of trees, the ideo- 
graphic method of recording thought, 
various religious observances, and a con- 
tempt of labor, which is left to be per- 
formed by women. Space will not permit 
a comparison of the art and especially the 
architecture of the Mayas and Aztecs with 
those of the more civilized peoples of the 
old continent.; but here are to be found 
the strongest proofs of relationship, if we 
except lingual affinities, from a more 
thorough study of which we may expect 
still stronger proofs. 

When the tide of emigration to America 
first began we cannot learn. It is not im- 
possible that at this period, which ante- 
dated the glacial epoch, the northern 
portions of the two continents were united. 
In that remote time a temperate climate 
prevailed in regions now locked in eternal 
ice and swept at all seasons by devastating 
storms. When we view these regions now 
so sterile and forbidding, impenetrable 
even to the most daring adventure, we can 
hardly realize that this was the ancestral 
home of most of those plants and animals 
with which we are now so familiar in New 
England and other portions of the North 
Temperate Zone, and that here man flour- 
ished amid conditions not unfavorable to his 
growth and comfort ; yet we have sufficient 
evidence to warrant such belief. A time 
came, however, when a change took place, 
a change ascribed with much force to well- 
known astronomical facts, the combined 
effect of the progress of the equinoxes 
and of the changing eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbit, a change when winter in- 
creased in severity, and the glaciers from 
the farther north began to move south- 
ward. The ice age had set in. As the 
glacial streams slowly advanced and united, 
they formed in time a vast ice belt, stretch- 
ing across the continent, and year by year 
continued moving toward the south. In 
its general form it was bow-shaped, and 
when its southern limit was reached its 
most advanced portion rested on the 
southern line of Illinois, its western arm 
curving sharply toward the northwest, 
leaving uninvaded the territory occupied 
by Nebraska and a portion of Dakota and 
Montana, and its eastern arm extending 
northeastward until it met the sea-coast. 
New England was buried under a moving 


mass of ice, which found in the Atlantic 
an obstacle to its farther progress. 

Before the ever-advancing ice flood, 
animals and men retreated. The men 
who occupied the extreme northern terri- 
tory, rendered uninhabitable by the irre- 
sistible power which blighted everything 
in its,course, were forced upon the tribes 
occupying more southern regions, which 
must have resulted in continual warfare. 
How long the northern portion of the 
continent was enveloped in ice cannot be 
accurately determined; but in time this 
dreary scene of Arctic sterility began to 
change. Attacked by a power which it 
could not resist, the deadly ice began its 
retreat northwards, which it continued 
until it reached its present limit. The 
men who dwelt upon its border slowly 
followed, forced back probably in many 
cases by foes. In their long wanderings, 
many of the rude belongings of these 
people, whom many archeologists believe 
to be the ancestors of the present Eskimos, 
must have been lost, and those of an im- 
perishable nature we should expect to find 
among the dééris left behind by the 
glaciers. In this we are not disappointed. 
Numerous rudely chipped implements of 
stone, similar in form to the stone imple- 
ments found in more recent deposits, but 
as unlike them as early Saxon implements 
are unlike the finished productions of the 
English people of the nineteenth century, 
are found in deposits indisputably belong- 
ing to the glacial period. These paleolithic 
or ancient stone implements, so called to 
distinguish them from neolithic or new 
stone implements, are known by their 
rudely chipped surfaces, unfinished cutting 
edges and irregularity of form ; while neo- 
lithic implements are often finely finished, 
with cutting edges smoothly and sharply 
ground, and symmetrical in form, show- 
ing considerable skill in their manufac- 
ture. 

Although we have attempted to briefly 
outline the theory believed to be most in 
accord with present archeological knowl- 
edge respecting the origin of the Indian 
tribes of America, it has not been our pur- 
pose to consider the more civilized peoples 
of the extreme South. In outlining the 
broader theory, we have hoped to attain a 
point of view from which we could more 
intelligently consider a branch of a great 
family of Indians, who occupied the north- 
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ern and eastern portion of the continent, 
south of the Arctic tribes. 

As the glaciers disappeared from the lake 
country of the north and the Néw England 
seaboard, a region especially favorable 
to the sustentation of man was rendered 
accessible, and was gradually taken pos- 
session of by advancing tribes. These 
tribes probably came from the West, and 
if we follow westward the lines most avail- 
able to sustain a migratory people in their 
wanderings, we shall reach a vast region 
on the Pacific coast, embracing the valley 
of the Columbia and adjoining territory, 
possessing all the requisites for sustaining 
a large population ; indeed, when we study 
this region, where coast and stream still 
yield fish in marvellous abundance, and 
where thick forests stretching east still 
shelter vast numbers of fur-bearing animals, 
we may reasonably entertain the belief 
that here, for a long period, was the initial 
point, the nursery, so to speak, from which 
migration south and east set out. 

We are not to suppose that these migra- 
tions were the result of caprice. On the 
contrary, they were movements inspired 
by purpose and guided by natural law, and 
would continue under the influence of 
physical causes alone, until the confines of 
the continent were reached. We should 
expect the advancing tribes to follow those 
lines most accessible to the regions which 
would furnish them with game and fish, 
upon which, especially the latter, they 
depended for subsistence. Hence we 
should expect to find them following the 
more fertile valleys and gathering about 
the lakes, along the streams, and upon the 
seaboard, especially in the neighborhood 
of extensive forests, which would afford a 
haunt for game ; and as these movements 
would occupy long periods of time, and 
tribes of the same original stock would 
become so widely separated as to have no 
intercourse together, we should expect 
changes to take place between them, which 
would constitute noticeable differences in 
customs, habits of life, and especially in 
language ; and in this we shall not be 
disappointed. When the early European 
colonists began to occupy the eastern shores 
of the continent, they found it in the pos- 
session of various tribes of people, having 
similar physical characteristics, manners, 
and customs. Their complexion was uni- 
formly of a coppery brown hue ; their hair, 
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black, straight and lank, differing, as is 
now known, from the hair of the European 
in structure, having its coloring matter in 
the cortex instead of a central duct. Their 
eyes were black and piercing ; their noses 
aquiline ; their mouths large and their faces 
beardless, owing to a custom prevalent 
among them of plucking the hair from 
their faces, whenever it appeared. Phys- 
ically they were tall, muscular, lithe and 
active, and could endure severe hardship 
without apparent inconvenience. Further 
study of these tribes revealed the fact that 
they belonged to one great family, though 
their speech had so changed that tribes 
living remote from one another could not 
hold converse together. Moreover, they 
were in continual strife, frequently engag- 
ing in wars which caused the destruction of 
whole tribes. 

This great family, to which the French 
gave the title A/gonkin, stretched along 
the Atlantic seaboard from Labrador to 
South Carolina, and westward to the east- 
ern slopes of the Rocky Mountains, occu- 
pying very nearly the country which had 
been covered by the glacial flood, except 
where into its territorial domain another 
powerful family had thrust itself like an 
immense wedge, the head of which rested 
on Southern Canada, between Lake Cham- 
plain and Lake Huron, while its point 
penetrated Virginia, separating the tribes 
on the Atlantic seaboard from the western 
tribes, and harassing them with destruc- 
tive wars. ‘These intruders, to whom the 
French gave the title of /roguois, were 
fiercer than the Algonkins, whom they 
most bitterly hated, being feared and as 
bitterly hated in return. By tradition 
they held that they once occupied the 
region along the St. Lawrence as far east 
as Gaspé Bay, but had been driven west- 
ward by the Algonkins, who had invaded 
their territory from the east. ‘This tra- 
dition will be noticed later. When dis- 
covered by Europeans, the Algonkin tribes 
on the Atlantic seaboard had become sta- 
tionary within limited areas, while the 
tribes to the west were still in movement. 
Observation has shown that the nomadic 
condition is unfavorable to the cultivation 
of the arts which tend to the development 
of man’s higher faculties ; hence in settled 
communities agriculture thrives and com- 
petition stimulates the people to improve- 
ment in manners, as well as in handiwork. 
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This settled condition had but partially 
obtained among the Algonkins of the At- 
lantic seaboard. ‘They had, it is true, 
their settled villages and cultivated lands, 
but these villages were of an unstable char- 
acter and were not unfrequently abandoned 
for localities supposed to possess greater 
advantages. In spite of this, the semi- 
settled condition of these Atlantic tribes 
conduced to more gentle manners, and 
stimulated them in some degree to imitate 
their European neighbors. ‘This was espe- 
cially noticeable in the Narragansetts, a 
tribe which had advanced beyond all the 
others in the manufacture of those imple- 
ments which were necessary to savage life, 
and whose productions were eagerly sought 
by even remote tribes. Upon the intro- 
duction of the more elegant products of 
English workmanship, these people at once 
began to improve their own work, and in 
some cases succeeded in producing arti- 
cles of considerable elegance, which found 
a ready market in the shops of London. 

The Algonkin tribes possessed certain 
useful arts. ‘They understood the fashion- 
ing of domestic utensils of clay, rudely 
ornamented and hardened by fire, the 
manufacture of a great variety of imple- 
ments in wood, stone, and bone, of rope 
and twine for nets from filaments of bark, 
of hand weaving from the same material 
into various articles of ornament and use, 
and from reeds and osiers into baskets, 
the making of boats, the canoe of birch 
bark and the dug-out of wood, and the 
construction of musical instruments, the 
primitive pipe and drum. Moreover, they 
employed the ideographic method of re- 
cording thought. These arts were pos- 
sessed by all the Algonkin tribes in greater 
or less perfection, but the more stationary 
tribes, like the Narragansetts, excelled the 
others in their practice. 

Having thus briefly given a general 
description of the Algonkin family, we 
may properly examine one of its most in- 
teresting branches, the Abnakis of New 
England, whose chief seat was within the 
limits of the present state of Maine. 
While possessing the general physical 
characteristics of the great family to which 
they belonged, the Abnakis were more 
gentle in manners and more docile than 
their western congeners — the result, per- 
haps, of more settled modes of life. They 
were hunters, fishermen, and agriculturists, 
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if their rude methods of cultivating the 
maize, the squash, the bean, and a few 
other esculents entitle them to the latter 
term. At all times they appear to have 
depended largely upon fish for subsistence, 
though maize furnished them with an im- 
portant winter diet; indeed, we are told 
that they undertook long journeys through 
the snow, with nothing to sustain them but 
parched maize pounded to a powder, three 
spoonfuls of which sufficed fora meal. In 
their agriculture they used fish, of which 
there was a wonderful abundance, to fertil- 
ize their crops, one or two fish being 
placed near the roots of the plant. Their 
dwellings were not constructed with a view 
to permanence, but frequently exhibited 
considerable taste in arrangement and 
decoration. They were usually of bark, 
fastened to poles in a pyramidal form and 
covered with woven mats, which rendered 
them impervious to wet, and when fur- 
nished with abundance of skins were com- 
fortable for habitation. Their villages 
were enclosed for protection with palings 
set upright in the earth. Each village had 
its council lodge of considerable size, 
oblong in form and roofed with bark, and 
similar structures were made use of by 
male members of the village, who pre- 
ferred to club together in gocial fellow- 
ship. ‘They were hospitable to a fault, and 
delighted to entertain strangers in their 
rude fashion, generously sharing with them 
their food, even when the supply was 
scanty. They possessed no articles of 
furniture, using skins to sit upon as well as 
for beds, and mother earth served for a 
table upon which to spread their simple 
viands. ‘Their costume was of the simplest 
kind. In summer they went naked, with 
the exception of a breech cloth fastened 
about the waist and hanging down before 
and behind like a double apron; but in 
winter they wore leggins of dressed buck- 
skin reaching to their feet, which were 
shod with moccasins, usually of moose 
hide, which they skilfully tanned, the 
upper part of their bodies being protected 
by loose mantles made of the skins of wild 
beasts. Like all untutored people, they 
delighted in ornaments, and decked them- 
selves gayly with bracelets, ear pendants, 
and curiously wrought chains, or belts, all 
of which were usually formed of carved 
shells, bones, and stones. They also 
painted their faces and, according to 
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Wood, imprinted figures with a scarring 
iron upon their bodies, perhaps, as he 
suggests, “to blazon their antique Gentil- 
itie”; for, he says, “a sagamore with a 
Humberd in his eare for a pendant, a 
black hawke on his occ7put for his plume, 
Mowhackies for his gold chaine, good 
store of Wampompeage begirting his 
loynes, his bow in his hand, his quiver at 
his back, with six naked /ndan splatter- 
dashes at his heeles for his guard, thinkes 
himself little inferior to the great Cham ; 
hee will not stick to say, hee is all one 
with King Charées.” 

Father Vetromile asserts, that “ their 
sentiments and principles of justice had 
no parallel amongst the other tribes,” and 
that they were never known to have been 
“treacherous nor wanting in honor or 
conscience in fulfilling their word given 
either in public or private treaty.” While 
we may properly regard this as too great 
praise, we must admit that they possessed 
a nobility of character remarkable in a 
savage people. It is certain that the mis- 
sionaries found them more tractable and 
more ready to listen to their teachings 
than any other branch of the Algonkin 
family with which they came in contact. 
Although dignified and taciturn in council 
and among, strangers, when free from re- 
straint they were social and always ready 
to join in amusements among themselves. 
They favored athletic sports, and engaged 
freely in competitive trials of skill in wrest- 
ling, running, swimming, and dancing. 
Their most exciting game was foot-ball, 
which they played on immense courses, 
with goals a mile apart, a single game con- 
tinuing sometimes for two days. They 
aiso indulged in games of chance, two of 
which Wood has graphically described to 
us under the names of Puzm and Hudbdbud, 
which he says are “ not much unlike Cards 
and Dice” ; and he asserts that they would 
often become so bewitched by these games, 
that they would lose at a sitting ‘‘ Beaver, 
Moose, Skinnes, Kettles, Wampompeage, 
Mowhackies, Hatchets, Knives,” in fact, 
everything which they possessed ; and yet 
we are assured that, however fierce the 
competition in these games might become, 
they never quarrelled, nor harbored feelings 
of anger on account of losses, nor even of 
injuries received in athletic sports, but as 
friends would “ meete at the kettle.” 

Their domestic relations were sacred. 
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Polygamy was but little practised by them. 
Courtship was simple, and the initiatory 
act was the bestowal of a present upon the 
parents of the girl sought in marriage. If 
the present was received, the marriage was 
consummated without ceremony, and the 
contract was held by the parties inviolable. 
The life of the woman, however, was one 
of hardship. She was expected to con- 
struct the covering of the dwelling, to 
braid the nets, to cultivate the garden, and 
to prepare the meals, of which it was not 
considered proper for her to partake until 
her husband and guests had regaled them- 
selves. In spite of this, the affection 
which these rude parents exhibited for their 
children was considerable. The children 
were reared with care, and as soon as they 
were able to walk the boys were taught 
the use of weapons, especially of the bow, 
with which they became remarkably ex- 
pert, and the girls the art of basket 
making and other domestic employments. 
Especial pride was taken by parents in the 
exploits of their sons, and the first game 
which they secured was publicly exhibited 
and afterwards devoted to a feast for their 
friends. 

3oth men and women are uniformly de- 
scribed as being modest, and perhaps the 
most remarkable thing to be recorded in 
favor of the Abnaki warrior is the fact that 
no female prisoner ever had occasion to 
complain of him in this respect. 

Vetromile records the important fact 
that the Abnakis, and they alone of the 
Algonkin family, possessed the art of chi- 
rography, and he gives specimens of the 
characters employed by them, which strik- 
ingly remind one of the ancient phonetic 
script of Egypt and Phoenicia. He far- 
ther states that the people were accus- 
tomed to send missives to one another 
written upon birch bark, and the chiefs to 
despatch written circulars of the same 
material to their warriors, asking for ad- 
vice. Indeed, the Abnakis asserted that 
their method of writing expressed ideas as 
fully and freely as that employed by Euro- 
peans. Their government was autocratic. 
The king held absolute rule, and at his 
death was succeeded by his oldest son. If 
childless, the queen assumed authority. If 
he left neither son nor consort to succeed 
him, then his office was assumed by his 
nearest relative. 

To understand a people, it is necessary 
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to study their religious beliefs, since these 
often furnish motives for actions in them- 
selves unintelligible. ‘The Abnaki believed 
in the existence of an unseen world and 
of unseen beings by whom it was peopled, 
and with whom his priests could com- 
mune. ‘These priests or, as rudely trans- 
lated into English, medicine men, per- 
formed the threefold function of priest, 
prophet, and physician, and they often 
practised an asceticism as severe as that of 
the ascetic priests of India. To the igno- 
rant child of the forest, they possessed 
miraculous power, beholding the hidden 
things of a supernatural sphere, which ren- 
dered them capable of forecasting the 
future. Weshould not regard them as im- 
postors. Reared from childhood in the 
belief of supernatural existences, which 
found embodiment in the surrounding 
forms of nature, subject to long fasts and 
solitary communings with imaginary beings, 
they held themselves to be akin to the 
mysterious powers to whose service they 
were devoted, and acceptable mediums of 
communication between them and the com- 
mon people. These men therefore exer- 
cised a controlling influence upon the 
tribes, as men exercising the priestly func- 
tion have done in all ages and among all 
races of men. To them the proudest 
chiefs bowed submissively, and obeyed 
without question their mysterious utter- 
ances. 

In common with other tribes of the Al- 
gonkin family, and in striking correspond- 
ence with Oriental beliefs, the Abnakis 
held that the world was under the influ- 
ence of dual powers, beneficent and male- 
ficent, and that there was one Great Spirit 
who held supreme rule, but at the same 
time did not interfere with these ever-con- 
flicting powers. Upon this conception of 
deity their entire system of religious belief 
necessarily hinged ; hence their belief in 
guardian spirits, which they denominated 
manitos, took a peculiar form: a belief 
which perhaps exercised greater influence 
upon their daily actions than any other 
doctrine which they cherished in the gloom 
of their unillumined minds. In order to 
come into true relationship with his manito, 
the youth, when he reached the age of 
puberty, subjected himself to a painful fast, 
which induced dreams. In this state he 
believed that his manito presented himself 
in the form usually of some bird or beast 


of which he dreamed, and this animal be- 
came his manito and was adopted as his 
totem or crest. Thenceforward he was 
under the influence and guardianship of 
his manito, but it might be either good or 
evil, and subject to a more powerful manito 
possessed by another member of his tribe, 
which often caused him anxiety. 

That they believed in a future existence, 
old writers generally testify. Wood, who was 
a close observer, quaintly says that “they 
hold the immortality of the never-dying 
soule, that it shall passe to the South-west 
Elysium, concerning which their /adian 
faith jumps much with the Zurkish Ad- 
choran, holding it to be a kinde of Para- 
dise, wherein they shall everlastingly abide, 
solacing themselves in oderiferous Gar- 
dens, fruitfull Corn-fields, greene Medows, 
bathing their twany hides in the coole 
streames of pleasant Rivers, and shelter 
themselves from heate and cold in the 
sumptuous Pallace framed by the skill of 
Nature’s curious contrivement; conclud- 
ing that neither care nor paine shall molest 
them, but that Nature’s bounty will admin- 
ister all things with a voluntary contribu- 
tion from the store-house of their ZZysian 
Hospitall, at the portali whereof they say, 
lies a great Dogge, whose churlish snarl- 
ings deny a Pax intrantibus, to unworthy 
intruders: Wherefore, it is their custome, 
to bury with them their Bows and Arrows, 
and good store of their Wampompeage and 
Mowhackies ; the one to affright that af- 
fronting Cerberus, the other to purchase 
more immense prerogatives in their Para- 
dise. For their enemies and loose livers, 
who they account unworthy of this imag- 
inary happiness, they say, that they passe 
to the infernall dwellings of Abamocho, 
to be tortured according to the fictions of 
the ancient Heathen.” 

The doctrine of metempsychosis, in an 
obscure form, seems to have been held by 
these people, and also that of the duality 
of the soul, which is said to have been the 
reason for their custom of burying domestic 
utensils and other articles with the dead, 
and of placing food upon their graves. A 
singular statement is made by Mather, that 
they called the constellation of Ursa Major 
by a word in their language which pos- 
sessed the same signification. In common 
with many other races of mankind, they 
regarded the serpent as being the embod- 
iment of supernatural power, superior in 
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wisdom and cunning— in fact, a manito 
which demanded their reverence. Charle- 
voix tells us that they painted the figures of 
serpents upon their bodies, and that they 
possessed the power, so noted among the 
natives of India, of charming them. 

Believing in the constant nearness of 
supernatural agencies, we cannot wonder 
that they beheld in every object in nature 
a form with which such an agency could 
mask itself. The wind, invisible to the 
eye, but announcing unmistakably its pres- 
ence to the ear, formed to them the truest 
symbol of spiritual power, as it ever has 
with civilized man. The fire, whose be- 
neficent heat was so necessary to them ; 
the waters which yielded them subsistence ; 
the animals which haunted the woodland 
glooms ; aye, the very trees and rocks, and 
above all the great luminaries of night, 
whose movements they could not compre- 
hend, prefigured to them mysteries which 
they strove in vain to grasp. 

These people have left behind no mon- 
uments to excite the admiration of the 
archeologist ; nothing, in fact, but imple- 
ments in stone and bone to testify to their 
former existence. Along the shores of 
bays, islands, and river estuaries, where fish 
most abounded, may be seen slight eleva- 
tions, usually of a more vivid green than 
the surrounding land. To the inexperi- 
enced eye these are but knolls, the com- 
mon handiwork of nature ; but if examined 
more closely, they are found to be com- 
posed of comminuted shells. ‘These are 
the kitchen middens of the Abnakis, and 
when opened reveal objects of interest. 
At first we are likely to come upon ashes 
and blackened embers, among which are 
stones that bear the marks of burning, and 
with emotions akin to awe, we realize that 
we are invading the fireside of an ancient 
people, to whom the surrounding land- 
scape, wood, stream, and rocky shore were 
familiar and beloved objects. With care 
we examine the mingled shells and earth 
which the spade exposes to view, among 
which are the bones of birds and beasts, 
the remnants of former feasts, as are, in- 
deed, the shells, the extent and depth of 
which reveal a long-continued occupation 
of the spot. Often our search is rewarded 
by the discovery of fragmentary vessels of 
burnt clay, bearing the indented ornamen- 
tation familiar to archzeologists, and im- 
plements of bone and stone upon which 
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time has wrought no change. The axe, 
which was used for a variety of purposes, 
was commonly formed from a stone of con- 
venient size and form, by bringing to a 
cutting edge one end, and working about 
the other a deep groove, by which it could 
be hafted, by attaching to it a cleft stick, 
with the end wound with a leathern thong, 
or two sticks, one placed on each side of 
the grooved stone, and held together by 
being wound the entire length with a sim- 
ilar thong. These axes were of various 
forms and made of many varieties of stone, 
some made of slate or stone, which lent 
itself readily to lapidarian art, being of 
elegant shape and finish. Stone axes have 
been found a foot in length, and more 
than half as wide, but specimens five or 
six inches in length are more common. 
The smaller axes were probably used in 
war, and known in Indian parlance as 
tomahawks. 

Another form of stone implement found 
in the middens is the celt or chisel. These 
are slender stones of some length, with one 
end worked to a straight cutting edge, and 
were probably used by being fixed into a 
horn, or cylindrical handle of wood, of 
suitable size, which would permit the ex- 
posure of the cutting edge. Some of these 
stones are grooved in the form of a gouge, 
and served the purpose of the modern im- 
plement of that character. Occasionally 
one comes upon animplement which prob- 
ably served as a hammer. It is usually an 
oval stone with a groove worked around it, 
by which it could be hafted. A rarer im- 
plement is semi-lunar in form, and was 
used for cutting purposes. It was five or 
six inches in length, the rounded edge 
being ground thin, the straight side being 
held in the palm of the hand. Doubtless 
many chipped flint stones, with sharp edges, 
which are mistaken for spear heads, were 
used as knives. Sometimes we come upon 
an implement resembling an imperfect ar- 
row head, but with a long and slender 
point. This was used for drilling holes, 
and served the purpose of the modern 
drill or awl. Oblong stones more or less 
finished were more common. Some of 
these were used in dressing the skins of 
beasts, and others as pestles for pulverizing 
maize. A common boulder having a de- 
pression upon its surface often served for 
a mortar, but sometimes a mortar neatly 
wrought from a stone of convenient size 
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and form is found. Such a specimen is 
highly prized to-day, as it doubtless was 
by its Indian owner. 

The most common objects found are 
spear and arrow heads. ‘These are made 
usually of flint, or stone of similar hardness, 
and often show much skill in their manu- 
facture ; indeed, it is no easy task for the 
modern lapicide to imitate them. They 
are of various forms, and their use may be 
largely determined by their size. Some 
arrow points are simple triangular forms, 
and were slipped into the split end of the 
shaft. Some of the spear and arrow heads 
have a groove at the base, so as to be bound 
to the shaft by a sinew, and others have 
but a narrow straight projection, which per- 
mitted them to become easily detached 
from the shaft. The reason for this seems 
evident: by this means the point was left 
in the flesh, greatly aggravating the wound. 
Whether any of these points were poisoned, 
or not, is a mooted question. 

It is well known that, besides the spear 
and arrow, the Indian used a mace or 
weighted club. This consisted of a round 
stone which was covered with skin and 
bound securely to a handle. Those which 
were grooved readily attract the attention 
of the delver in the middens. Among the 
most interesting objects which reward the 
relic searcher are pipes. They are not 
only curious in form, but are often elegantly 
wrought and, we must believe, were highly 
prized by their owners, as they were by the 
early European settlers, who obtained them 
from the Indians whenever they could in- 
duce them to part with them, and sent 
them to Europe, where they were in de- 
mand by curiosity hunters. Occasionally 
a pipe of red clay is found, similar in shape 
to the clay pipe of civilized man ; but being 
composed of more fragile material than the 
stone pipe, it is usually imperfect. 

Among the more common objects are 
stones, often in the form of an elongated 
egg, with a groove around the smaller end, 
which are sometimes mistaken for pestles ; 
but their size clearly denotes their use as 
sinkers or weights. Some of the most 
curious objects, and those which perplex 
the student most, are perforated and, in 
rare instances, inscribed stones, in forms 
which rendered them unfit for any con- 
ceivable use unless, as has been supposed, 
they were employed in ceremonial obser- 
vances. Some were doubtless used merely 


as ornaments. The implements of bone, 
which are quite common in the middens, 
would require considerable space to prop- 
erly,describe. ‘They were mostly used for 
perforating soft materials, for sewing, and 
for spearing the smaller fish. Many of the 
Indian hooks were made of bone. 

The wampum, which the Indians so 
highly esteemed, and which served the im- 
portant purposes of trade and personal 
adornment, has mostly perished. It was 
composed largely of beads made of vari- 
ously colored shells often curiously 
wrought, the colored specimens _ being 
considered of the highest value, unless we 
except those of copper, usually cylindrical 
in form. Of their pottery only fragments 
remain, but these cannot be mistaken for 
fragments of the pottery of civilized man, 
as they bear the peculiar indented decora- 
tion so common among barbarous people, 
consisting of upright, diagonal, and curved 
lines, made with a pointed instrument, or 
left by the mould in which the vessel was 
formed, and which was of some coarsely 
woven material. 

What has been thus briefly described 
constitutes nearly all that remains to tell 
us of a most interesting people ; but this 
description serves as well to depict the 
remains of neolithic man in the old world. 
If we cross the ocean to explore midden 
and barrow, we shall unearth objects of 
the same form and character as those we 
have found on the shores of New Eng- 
land, the same spear and arrow heads, the 
same axes, stone-sinkers, hammers, chisels, 
gouges, bone implements, and even frag- 
ments of pottery, with the same indented 
decoration, showing how universal was the 
art peculiar to neolithic man. We may 
not pause, however, to pursue the interest- 
ing questions which here present them- 
selves to us, but consider in a few words 
the relation which the Abnakis of Maine 
bore to certain tribes somewhat farther 
west. Vetromile, who was perhaps as well 
qualified as any student of the Abnaki 
tongue to give us the correct etymology of 
the name, insists that the modern title was 
derived from wanénaghi, and signifies, our 
ancestors of the East, and not, as some 
other writers have supposed, men of the 
East. This title, our ancestors of the 
East, was applied to the Indians of Maine 
by some of the tribes west of them, and 
reminds us of the tradition of the Iroquois, 
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already alluded to, that they once occupied 
the country as far east as the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, but were driven westward by 
the Algonkins. We cannot but regard this 
tradition with interest and, coupled with 
the title bestowed upon the Abnakis of the 
coast by their congeners living between 
them and the Iroquois, as significant ; nor 
can we escape the conclusion that the 
Abnakis, after reaching the coast of New 
England, gradually spread northward along 
the seaboard until they reached the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, where they encountered 
the Iroquois, and forced them slowly back 
against the western tribes, compelling them 
to extend their lines southward, until they 
occupied the strange position in which they 
were found when discovered by Europeans, 
a position which separated the Algonkins of 
the East from their brethren of the West. 
The territory from which the Iroquois 
had been driven was occupied by the 
Algonkins, the tribes which called the In- 
dians of Maine their fathers of the East, 
and which, if the theory assumed is cor- 
rect, was their proper title. If the Iro- 
quois and Algonkins migrated from the 
West, as the traditions of both peoples 
claim, it is probable that the former pur- 
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sued a line north of the latter. In their 
long-continued migrations, they may at 
times have approached each other, and 
come into conflict. ‘That they finally met 
upon the seaboard, and that the Iroquois 
were forced westward by the Algonkins, 
seems probable. Harassed by the Algon- 
kins, who hemmed them in on every side, 
and living in a state of perpetual warfare, 
the Iroquois at last became such fierce 
and cruel experts in war as to strike their 
Algonkin enemy with dread. <As_ they 
were obliged to extend towards the south, 
it is quite apparent that they forced the 
Algonkins, who occupied territory on their 
southern border, still farther south, until 
they had reached the extreme limits which 
they occupied when discovered by Euro- 
pean adventurers. By the fierce conflicts 
which brought about this condition, the 
Abnakis of the New England seaboard 
were not affected. ‘Their conflicts were 
with their own lineage. They might, how- 
ever, have continued until to-day, using 
their poor implements of stone and bone, 
in happy ignorance of more useful ones, 
had not civilized man come in contact 
with them. As it is, there now exists but 
a remnant of our fathers of the East. 


“DELIGHT ROSE. 


Diep 1769, AGED 22 YEARS.’ 


’ 


Inscription in a New England Burying-Ground. 
g ying 


By Henry R. Howland. 


BENEATH the grass she softly sleeps, 
Unheeding praise or blame, 

For whom this mossy headstone keeps 
The fragrance of a name. 


A flower that ’neath New England skies 
Found bud and bloom and blight ; 

A brief hour ope’d to life’s surprise, 
Then closed in early night. 


Sweet child, whose smiles in vanished days 
Once gladdened mortal sight, 

What loving lips first spoke thy praise 
And named thee “ Heart’s Delight”? 
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What tender mother, watching o’er 
Thy girlhood’s gentle grace, 

For all her wistful dreams found store 
Of promise in thy face? 


What lover wooed thee, sweetest maid? 
And grew thine eyes more bright 
The while thou listened, half afraid, — 

“T love thee, dear Delight!” 


Ah! who can tell? this mossy stone 
Hides all thy joys and tears ; 

The sweetness of thy name alone 
Outlives the flight of years. 


And stranger feet now linger near 
This spot of thy repose, 

While fancy frames an idyl here 
Of fair New England’s Rose. 











THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, 


By Charles Morton Strahan, C.M.E. 


HE University of Georgia, in its in- 
T ception, was a part of that eager 

patriotic movement just at the close 
of the Revolutionary War, by which the 
young states sought to plant their newly 
acquired libetties in the firm soil of a well- 
educated and intelligent people. Within 
two years after the last battle of that war, 
the legislature of 1784 passed the act of 
February 25, granting forty thousand acres 
of the best public lands in the counties of 
Washington and Franklin, for the estab- 
lishment of a college or seminary of learn- 
ing, an act which was followed the next 
January by a complete charter for what 
should be known as the University of 
Georgia. In words which breathe the 
spirit of culture, and voice the strong pat- 
riotism of the period, the preamble of 
that charter recites: “As it is the distin- 


guishing happiness of free governments 
that civil order should be the result of 
choice and not necessity, and the common 
wishes of the people become the laws of 
the land, their public prosperity, and even 
existence, very much depends upon suitably 
forming the minds and morals of their citi- 
zens. When the minds of the people in 
general are viciously disposed and unprin- 
cipled, and their conduct disorderly, a free 
government will be attended with greater 
confusion and evils more horrid than the 
wild, uncultivated state of nature. It can 
only be happy where the public principles 
and opinions are properly directed and their 
manners regulated. This is an influence 
beyond the reach of laws and punishments, 
and can be claimed only by religion and 
education. It should, therefore, be among 
the first objects of those who wish well to 
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the national prosperity, to encourage and 
support the principles of religion and mo- 
rality, and early to place the youth under 
the forming hand of society, that by instruc- 
tion they may be moulded to the love of 
virtue and good order. Sending them 
abroad to other countries for their educa- 
tion will not answer these purposes, is 
too humiliating an acknowledgment of the 
ignorance or inferiority of our own, and 
will always be the 
cause of so great for- 
eign attachment that 
upon principles of 
policy it is inadmis- 
sible. ‘This country, 
in the times of our 
common danger and 
distress, found secur- 
ity in the principles 
and abilities which 
wise regulations had 
before established in 
the minds of our 
countrymen ; and our 
present happiness, 
joined to the pleas- 
ing prospects, should 
conspire to make us 
feel ourselves under 
the strongest obliga- 
tions to form the 
youth, the rising hope 
of our land, to render 
the like glorious and 
essential 
our country.” 
Justifying itself 
upon principles like 
these, principles to 
which the powerful 
pen of Thomas Jef- 
ferson gave emphasis 
shortly afterward in 
behalf of Virginia’s 
famous university, the 
charter proc eeds to 
lay upon a broad and 
comprehensive _ basis 
the provisions for a seat of learning de- 
signed to be the fountain-head from which 
the streams of knowledge might flow down- 
ward and permeate the whole educational 
system of the state. To this end the gov- 
erning powers of the university were so 
qualified that, although having chief and 
immediate charge of that seat of learning 
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they were likewise expected to supervise 
the education of the whole state, and were 
charged with the control of all academies 
or common schools established or aided 
by public funds. 

The institution was of necessity unsec- 
tarian, and extended its benefits alike to 
all citizens of the state regardless of relig 
ious belief; nor did it require of the 
officers of the institution more closely de- 





Josiah Meigs, LL.D., 


IDENT OF FRANKLIN COLLEGE, 1801-1811 

fined tenets than adherence to the Chris- 
tian faith. The governing body, known 
as the Senatus Academicus, was a dual 
organization, composed of a board of trus 
tees and a board of visitors. The board 
of trustees consisted of thirteen members, 
n whom all the property rights and the 
liste conduct of the affairs of the 
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university were vested. It became a self- 
perpetuating body when once appointed 
by the governor. ‘The board of visitors 
was originally composed of the governor 
and his council, the president of the senate, 
and the speaker of the house of represen- 


and Nathan Brownson, associated with him 
as trustees of the state grant under the 
original appointment of Governor James 
Jackson. 

The forty thousand acres of wild lands 
with which the Senatus Academicus was 





The Campus, showing Chapel and Library 


tatives, to whom were added afterwards the 
senators from each of the counties, save 
that from which the speaker of the house 
was drawn. The board of visitors exer- 
cised a confirming power over the actions 
of the trustees when met together in joint 
session as the Senatus Academicus. The 
early records of the university show many 
formalities in the separate and joint assem- 
blings of these two boards, as in August 
and January of each year they met to con- 
sider the business of the university, and to 
consult upon the general needs of education 
throughout the state. Their sessions occu- 
pied often more than a week of steady 
work, and one occasion is recorded when 
they so far fell from grace as to meet for 
business on Sunday. 

History gives the chief credit for activ- 
ity in connection both with the grant of 
lands and the framing of the university 
charter to Abraham Baldwin, a graduate 
of Yale College, only recently removed to 
Georgia, a man of scholarly attainments 
and possessed of the confidence of the 
people ; but with him must be ranked 
John Houstoun, James Habersham, Wil- 
liam Few, Joseph Clay, William Houstoun, 


entrusted, to transform into a working edu- 
cational institution, were formally accepted 
in 1786. It is difficult at this distance to 
properly estimate what such an undertaking 
meant. Colonel John Scriven of Savannah, 
a distinguished member of the present 
board of trustees, in an address delivered 
before the University Club of his native 
city, has drawn the following graphic pic- 
ture of that period: ‘‘ From December, 
1778, when Savannah was captured by the 
British, to June, 1782, when it was evac- 
uated by them, Georgia had been the 
theatre of violence, plunder, conflagration, 
and fratricidal strife, unequalled in all the 
dark drama of the Revolution. Wonder, 
terror, indignation, and pathos all mingled 
in the scene. Slaves had been deported, 
fields destroyed, dwelling-houses burned. 
Production seemed impossible ; the people 
were penniless. The widow and the or- 
phan wept for their slain, and cried out in 
the tortures of want and famine. Peace had 
come unsmiling — her garments were of woe, 
and she brought no bounty in her hands. 
The condition of the people, their number 
little more than half the present popula- 
tion of the city, seemed almost desperate.” 
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Land was the only thing that the state 
did possess in abundance, and when 
viewed in the light of the sparse settle- 
ment of the country and the imminent 
danger from the Indians, land was a com- 
modity practically without value. Chan- 
cellor Tucker, in his address before the 
legislature in 1875, says that “ probably 
the whole 40,000 acres could not have 
been sold for $1000,” and cites in proof 
the law at that time, which gave two hun- 
dred acres to each head of a family settling 
in the state, with fifty acres additional for 
each member of the house- 
hold, white or black, young 
or decrepit. Furthermore, 
in settling the boundary 
between Georgia and 
South Carolina, five thou- 
sand acres of the best land 
in the grant fell across the 
line, and could never be 
recovered by the trustees 
from South Carolina, nor 
be replaced bya new grant 
from the state, although 
the loss had occurred de- 
spite the full compliance 
on the part of the trustees 
with all necessary legal 
measures at the time the 
session to South Carolina 
took place. 

Do what they would, 
such a heritage could not 
be immediately applied 
for educational purposes. 
The trustees therefore de- 
cided to have the land 
surveyed off into hundred- 
acre lots, to be leased upon 
notes to such parties as 
could be induced to locate 
upon them. The better 
to accomplish this object, 
the town of Greensboro 
was laid out upon the tract 
of land then in Franklin 
but now in Green county, 
and advantageous terms 
offered to purchasers of 
lots and tenants of the ad- 
joining lands. A rent-roll system, however, 
was but ill suited to the condition of the 
new state, and it causes no surprise to find 
that the funds of the university needed only 
the attention of the financial agent of the 
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board for a period of thirteen years. By 
that time six of the original board had either 
died or left the state, and the remaining 
seven, after several attempts to get together, 
at last had a full meeting and filled their 
roll by electing six new members. When 
this board met with the board of visitors in 
January, 1798, to form the Senatus Aca- 
demicus, they were possessed of $993 in 
cash and about $6500 in notes for rents 
and purchase of town lots in Greensboro, 
a sum which a resolution at that meeting 
declares to be sufficiently respectable to 





Moses Waddell 


D.D 


1819-1829. 


begin with it the building of a public seat 
of learning. In the discussions at subse- 
quent meetings of the board much troubie 
was found in determining on a proper site 
for the university. Plans to locate it at 
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the town of Louisville in Jefferson County, 
at Greensboro in Franklin County, and at 
other points in Hancock, Columbia, and 
Wilkes counties, were all broached, but 
none proved satisfactory. A decision had, 
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indeed, been reached in 1800, favoring 
Greensboro, but this was reversed the fol- 
lowing year in consequence of the donation 
of 633 acres by Governor John Milledge, 
which were accepted as a suitable place 
for the permanent home of the young uni- 
versity. Upon this tract now stand the 
college buildings and a large part of the 
city of Athens. 

The site was a beautiful one, upon the 
high hills overlooking the Oconee River, 
near a clear, cool spring, and beneath the 
shade of a grove of oaks and hickory, many 
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of which still beautify what was once a 
favorite trysting-place of the Cherokees, 
and which during eighty-nine years has 
witnessed the instruction and echoed the 
youthful eloquence of more than five thou- 
sand young Georgians. Most 
conspicuous among these his- 
toric trees is the massive old 
giant which stands just in front 
of the chapel and is now known 
as the Bob Toombs Oak. Three 
years ago an unsparing thun- 
derbolt greatly disfigured this 
tree, and fears are entertained 
for its life. With its death will 
fall the witness of the earliest 
as well as the most exciting 
scenes in the history of the 
university, scenes which link 
themselves to the greatest 
names in Georgia’s past and 
are part of her dearest history. 
The contract that had _ al- 
ready been authorized for 
building a wing of the univer- 
sity at Greensboro was now 
made to apply to the new site, 
and its execution entrusted to 
a committee, whose work of 
building a house suitable for 
the accommodation of 
hundred students was _ finally 
completed in 1803. But pur- 
suant to this measure, it was 
resolved to elect an instructor 
of youth, who should take 
charge as soon as_ possible, 
who should be the first pro 
fessor in the institution, and 
should preside in the absence 
of a president. Josiah Meigs, 
LL.D., was chosen to this 

office, and became the first 

president of the institution. 

Professor Meigs had been educated as a 
lawyer, and practised his profession in New 
Haven. He had tasted of the pains of 
colonial journalism, and for a number of 
years had lectured on scientific subjects in 
Yale College as the incumbent of the chair 
of natural philosophy and astronomy. With 
singular self-abnegation he gave up this 
position of comparative ease and comfort 
and agreed to move himself and his large 
family, by what was then a long and tedious 
journey, to settle in a wilderness, and there 
to found without money or appliances an 
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institution of higher learning. 
Alonzo Church : — 


Says Dr. 


Kew men ever labored with more untiring zeal 
and unremitting industry than this faithful pio- 
neer in the cause of learning in our state. His 
iews on the subject of education were enlarged, 
and the measures which he recommended to the 
trustees and the legislature were judicious — such 
as fully sustained his character as a man of learn- 
ing and one who had carefully studied the subject 
of general education. The only failure on his 
part was a failure to accomplish an impossibility 
—to build up without means a flourishing college. 
rhe Israelites had not a harder task when required 
to make bricks without straw than President Meigs 
when, under such circumstances, he was required 
to raise up in a few years an institution which 
would’ compare with those which had been long 
established and well endowed. President Meigs 
mmenced the exercises of the university when 
no college building of any description had been 
rected. Recitations were often heard and lec- 
tures delivered under the shade of the forest oak; 
and for years he had almost the entire instruction 
of the college, aided only by a tutor or some mem- 
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Of the first commencement of Franklin 
College, held in 1804 under a rude arbor 
constructed of the branches of trees, it is 
written: “ In this rustic chapel, surrounded 
by the primeval forest and amidst a gath- 
ering of a few friends of the college and a 
still larger number of persons assembled to 
witness the novel scene, Colonel Gibson 
Clarke, Hon. Augustus S. Clayton, General 
Jeptha V. Harris, Colonel William H. Jack- 
son, Professor James Jackson, Thomas Er- 
win, Jarid Irwin, Robert Rutherford, Wil- 
liams Rutherford, and William Williamson 
graduated with the honors of the institu- 
tion.” 

These early pictures of the university 
are not only full of a rugged pathos ; they 
stand alone in the educational history of 
the country. Other states have found dif. 
ficulty in building up their universities, but 
none of them have ventured to send forth 
their young offspring into the world with 
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ber of the higher classes. The institution was 
without library, without apparatus, without profes- 
sors, without buildings, without productive funds. 
And yet the president was called upon to instruct 
from forty to sixty students, to superintend the 
erection of buildings, and frequently to meet the 
board of trustees and the legislature at a distance 
from the seat of the college, leaving the institu- 
tion under the superintendence of a tutor or with- 
out any control but the discretion of inexperienced 
youth. 


an infested wilderness for a habitation and 
without a roof for its head. Yet for ten 
years Dr. Meigs braved these dangers and 
difficulties, and graduated more than fifty 
men with the regular A.B. degree. 

This ten years of the existence of the 
university showed more forcibly the inade- 
quacy of the rent-roll plan for its support ; 
and the administration of Dr. John Brown, 
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from 1812 to 1816, proved by its enhanced 
difficulties the necessity of abandoning the 
system altogether. The institution “ well 
nigh languished to despair” ere the legis- 
lature authorized a sale of the thirty-five 
thousand acres and the investment of the 
proceeds in a more reliable source of reve- 
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college on its feet, was that of 1821, where- 
by the notes and bonds arising from the 
sale of the college lands, amounting to 
$150,000, were deposited in the state 
treasury, and the sum of $100,000, equal 
to two-thirds of their value, was invested in 
bank stock, upon which the legislature guar- 
anteed an interest of eight per cent for all 
time. This was doubtless a fair bargain, in 
view of the high rate of interest paid and the 
risk upon insolvent notes, which the state 
assumed. ‘“ Thereafter,’ writes Governor 
Wilson Lumpkin in a somewhat paradoxi- 
cal sentence, “ the limited financial condi- 
tion of the university was without serious 
embarrassment.” Following this, the prob- 
lem of how to employ a full corps of pro- 
fessors, pay them reasonable salaries, build 
residences for them, build new college edi- 
fices, increase the library and philosophieal 
apparatus, and expand the scope of the 
institution, upon an income of $15,000 a 
year, annually embarrassed the board until 


1830. At this time a disastrous fire, offset 
by but slight increase of income, had en- 
hanced the difficulty of its solution ; and 


the weight of it continued to press even 
after the addition of $17,000 from the 
landscript fund in 1872, which increased 
the income to $30,000, but at the sam« 
time that the needs of the institution were 
expanded far beyond that sum. Nor does 
it appear that either from the generosity 
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of the state, or of private parties, this pres- 
sure of finances has ever been sufficiently 
relieved to place the institution where the 
needs of the state and the advance of edu- 
cational thought demand. 

While the charter of the institution cov- 
ered an expanded system as the University 
of Georgia, that title was not assumed until 
a far later date. ‘The portion first estab- 
lished has since 1801 borne the name of 
Franklin College, and has been the nucleus 
about which the expansion of the insti- 
tution, starting in 1859, has proceeded. 

The educational policy of the college 
down to 1859 was based on the idea of a 
close curriculum of four years, in which 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics formed 
the rigid, triangular backbone. All the 
students were put through the same exer- 
cises, and all alike received the regular 
A.B. diploma. The original draft by the 
trustees in 1800 provides a ‘six years’ 
course, but two of these years were as- 
signed to the grammar school established 
in connection with the college, leaving 
four regular classes for the college, as in 
Yale and Harvard. ‘The text-books in 
each class were fully prescribed, but only 
the antiquarian in educational history 
would at this day recognize Ruddiman’s 
Latin Grammar, Pike’s Arithmetic, Bon- 
nycastle’s Mensuration, and Duncan’s 
Logic as even passing acquaintances. 
Blair’s Rhetoric, found on the original 
list, was known in the college curriculum 
as late as 1879. Natural philosophy 
was to be taught in all possible cases 
by direct experiment, and forensic dis- 
putations were ordained — of weekly oc- 
currence and in the presence of the tutors. 

The students’ work began with prayers 
at sunrise, and continued with recitations 
until nine o’clock ; then an hour for break- 
fast; recitations again until twelve, and 
two hours for dinner, followed by a study 
period from two until five. This plan of 
education was administered under a code 
of laws first passed in 1803, and revised 
and greatly extended in 1819. Both codes 
look with great solicitude to the conduct 
and morals of the students, and place al- 
most unlimited power in the hands of the 
president. ‘Tutorial espionage and the 
fear of punishment were the principles 
upon which the control of the students 
proceeded. A tuition fee, at first twenty- 
four dollars, and ranging afterwards through 
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intermediate figures up to seventy-five dol- 
lars, was an important part of the system. 

The trustees had meantime done much 
towards the equipment of the college ; but 
they were met in 1830 by a disastrous fire, 
which laid in ruins the best building on 
the campus, and destroyed the valuable 
library and the philosophical apparatus it 
contained. Serious as was the loss, it 
opened the deaf ears of the legislature ; 
and an appropriation of $6000 per annum, 
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continued until 1841, together with a 
$10,000 loan afterwards repaid, prevented 
the suspension of exercises, and restored 
the lost building and part of its equip- 
ments. ‘The faculty at this time embraced 
a president and six professors. 

The radical change through which all 
of the old institutions of the country have 
been obliged to pass to reach a sympathy 
with modern ideas of education began to 
make itself felt in Franklin College during 
the presidency of Dr. Alonzo Church, in 
the year 1856. The existing system was 
first attacked not on the side of the clas- 
sics, but at the weaker point of its discipline. 
The disaffection came from the ranks of 
the faculty, many of whom were unwilling 
to waste their energies in the unpleasant 
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police duties inherent in the existing 
methods of discipline. This disaffection 
was not slow in spreading to the students, 
and a turbulence such as had never been 
known vexed the closing years of the old 
regime. To Dr. Church, the new ideas of 
college discipline, chiefly emanating from 
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the University of Virginia, that the student 
should be left in great measure to himself, 
and his obedience to college discipline be 
the result of appeals to his sense of honor 
and manliness, were utterly futile and im- 
practicable. Against their acceptance 
thirty years of the old system had crystal- 
lized both his judgment and his will. He 
did not hesitate to arraign four prominent 
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members of his faculty before the trustees 
for refusing to do their part of the patrol 
duty allotted to each professor in turn. 
With the arraignment he presented his 
own resignation, as being powerless to 
control the students with such a state of 
insubordination in the faculty. The board, 
° still in sympathy with the 
Z president, called for the 
resignation of the whole 
faculty, and then restored 
Dr. Church to office with 
a new faculty committed 
to the old order. 
The four men thus left 
off were Charles Vena- 
ble, William Leroy Brown, 
John Le Conte, and 
Charles F. McCay; and 
it is a remarkable fact 
that each of them in suc 
ceeding years has attained 
high renown — Venable 
as professor of mathemat- 
ics in the University of 
Virginia, and for a long 
time the head of that fac- 
ulty; Le Conte as the high 
priest of science in the 
University of California ; 
3rown as the distinguished 
president of the Alabama 
Agricultural College at 
Auburn ; and McCay as 
the actuary of a large life 
insurance company, where 
he won a fortune as well, 
a part of which comes by 
bequest to this University. 
For three years longer 
Dr. Church continued in 
charge, resigning finally 
in 1859, followed by a 
resolution of great esteem 
“1 from the board he had 
served so long and well. 
Close upon the heels of 
Dr. Church’s resignation 
came a plan for the entire reorganization 
of the institution. There had been a 
growing sentiment in the state, and an 
ever increasing conviction in the board, 
that the one-sided development of the col 
lege failed to touch that important field 
of education of which scientific thought 
was the inspiration and scientific experts 
the outcome. Lawyers, judges, statesmen, 
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and teachers had been going forth from 
the walls of the college for fifty years or 
more, but where were the men educated 
in science, who might take direction of 
the material development making itself 
felt within the state? The state herself 
began to find the Senatus Academicus too 
cumbersome a body to legislate in behalf 
of the college. Its membership from the 
senate alone was over forty, to which the 
board of trustees now added the further 
number of twenty-eight. It was deemed 
wise to abolish the dual organization, and 
bestow all its powers and rights on the 
board of trustees alone. 

The new board reported a plan of reor- 
ganization, concerning which the language 
of the record is as follows : 


1. To establish an institution combining all of 
the instruction given in a well-regulated village 
academy with that of the freshman and sophomore 
classes in college, having sufficient capacity to 
board its pupils from a distance, and observing 
such watchfulness as to secure and protect the 
morals of its pupils and advance their education 
as rapidly and as certainly as natural endowments 
would admit; in a word, to so organize this fun- 
damental feature of the programme that the 
citizen of the state, bringing his son or \ 
ward here to be trained, will feel that he 
is as safe here or safer than at home, and 
that his mind will certainly be educated. 


2. To establish a college proper with only jun- 
ior and senior classes, each of one year’s dura- 
tion, as at present, with the same curriculum, re- 
lieved, of a few studies more properly belonging 
to the university schools, hereafter to be men- 
tioned, in order that more time may be given to the 
seven liberal arts and sciences which are regarded 
as the true training studies for the youthful mind. 
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3. To establish university schools, each inde- 
pendent of the other and of the college proper so 
far as such schools can be made self-sustaining : 
1. A School of Law, with three professors. 2. A 
School of Agriculture, the foundation of which 
has been laid by the donation of the late Dr. 
William Terrell, and which, so far as the lectures 
are concerned, shall be free to the public. 3. A 
School of Civil Engineering and Applied Mathe- 
matics, the professors to be paid in part from the 
treasury of the university until, as we may hope 
from the practical nature of the department, it 
shall become self-sustaining. 

In this plan the first approximation of 
the college to the university system of or- 
ganization is seen, and likewise its first rec- 
ognition of the need of scientific develop- 
ment. The title of President, hitherto 
enjoyed by the head of the faculty, was 
increased in dignity by being changed to 
that of Chancellor of the University. 

It is doubtless true that the above plan, 
which was put in operation with some 
slight modification from 1860 to 1872, 
would have developed even greater changes 
of policy and method, had adequate funds 
been available. The struggle of new ideas, 
both within the faculty and the board of 

r trustees, assumes at 
. MF, — this time large pro- 
f portions. Dr. 
Andrew A. 
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Lipscomb, the able chancellor 
during several years, presented 
to the board a series of reports, which are 
remarkable documents in exposition of the 
principles which underlie the proper con- 
stitugion and development of a state uni- 
versity. 

In 1872 the institution became, under 
contract with Governor Smith, the recipient 
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of the land scrip, allotted by the general 
government to each state and territory, by 
the act of 1862, for the establishment of 
Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges in 
the same. It became necessary under the 
conditions of this trust to establish a dis- 
tinct organization whose specific object 
should be to provide instruction in those 
departments of science that have most in- 
timate relations to scientific agriculture ; 
and by the terms of the contract, a faculty 
embracing nine professors and an instruc- 
tor in military tactics, and having a separate 
president, became a part of the institution. 
The trustees could now, for the first time 
in reality, present the institution to the 
state as the University of Georgia. They 
included under that title : 

1st. Franklin College, with the old cur- 
riculum, conferring the degrees of Bachelor 
and Master of Arts, and in addition the 
degree of Bachelor of Philosophy where 
the modern languages replaced a portion 
of the classics of the A.B. course. 

2d. The State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, offering with proper courses 
the degrees of Bachelor of Agriculture, 
Bachelor of Engineering, and Bachelor of 
Chemical Science. 

3d. The University School, to form 
which each chair of the university was 
placed under conditions to furnish post- 
graduate and special courses, leading to 
such certificates or post-graduate degrees 
as the courses might justify. The profes- 
sional schools of Law and Medicine be- 
stowed the usual diplomas. 

A further expansion of the university lay 
in the association with itself and the partial 
maintenance of a number of branch agri- 
cultural colleges, located in the several sec- 
tions of the state. The presidents of these 
were to be appointees of the university 
board. ° 

With this expansion the trustees made 
considerable expenditures, looking to the 
increased accommodation of students and 
to completer outfits for the scientific chairs. 
The Moore Building, erected through the 
liberal donations of the citizens of Athens, 
containing commodious drawing-rooms, lec- 
ture-halls, and laboratories, with an excel- 
lent modern equipment valued at $50,000, 
became the comfortable habitation of, the 
departments of chemistry, physics, and en- 
gineering. ~ These departments, together 
with the other scientific chairs, have done 
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effective and practical work ever since, win- 
ning renown for the institution and supply- 
ing the educational factor necessary to a 
well-rounded influence upon the life of the 
state. 

To meet the expenditures entailed by 
the new plan, the combined income aris- 
ing from the Franklin College Endowment, 
tuition fees in the same, and the landscrip 
fund were applied. The state college of- 
fered a free scholarship in each county, so 
that practically no tuition was paid in that 
college. In 1881 the tuition was made 
free, by act of legislature, in both the 
academic colleges. The Law School, and 
the Medical School in Augusta, made part 
of the university in 1873, still require tuition 
fees and sustain themselves from this source 
without drain on the general treasury. 

In the eighteen years previous to 1889 
the membership of the board of trustees 
increased from twenty-eight to forty-one. 
Four of the new members were elected 
from time to time by the Alumni Society, 
four more came in as agricultural trustees, 
and the five others were members by virtue 
of being charged with the control of the 
Georgia School of Technology. ‘The state 
constitution provides that the legislature 
can donate moneys to no educational in- 
stitution but the state university ; thus the 
legislative aid extended to the School of 
Technology, on its establishment in 1888, 
made it a department of the university. 
This school was the outcome of those ideas 
of technical education promulgated from 
the similar institutions of the North and 
East which have taken healthy root in 
Georgia. 

A board so large, and liable to further 
increase whenever a new feature in educa- 
tion should please the fancy of the legisla- 
ture, stood in its own way as an effective 
board of control. With this conviction, 
the legislature of 1889 substituted a board 
of eighteen members. ‘The governor of 
the state and the president of the techno- 
logical board are members ex officio; the 
remaining sixteen members, four from the 
state at large, ten from the respective con- 
gressional districts, and two from the city 
of Athens, are appointees of the governor 
and hold office eight years. The adjust- 
ment is such that two places become vacant 
and are newly filled every two years. 

In looking back over the personnel of 
the several governing boards, the number 
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of illustrious names found there is found 
to be very large. There has never been a 
time when the board did not rank as the 
most brilliant and cultivated body that 
annually gathered in the state ; and by far 
the greater number of these men were 
proud to own the university under their 
control as their alma mater. 

We turn now to glance at the history of 
the university from the standpoint of its 
directors and students. When the Rev. 
John Brown had resigned in 1816, and the 
hopes which the accession of Dr. Robert 
Finley, a distinguished pulpit orator of 
New Jersey, had been cut short by his 
death within a year, the institution “ well 
nigh languished to despair.” An _ inter- 
regnum of two years ensued before Dr. 
Moses Waddell, “immortal in the annals 
of the university,” undertook the office of 
president. He came from South Carolina, 
where he had won fame as the strict and 
effective teacher of some of the most emi- 
nent men in that state, among whom were 
John C. Calhoun and James L. Pettigru. 
Writes Governor Gilmer: “ When he took 
charge of the university there were neither 
funds, professors, nor students.” With a 
free field for the exercise of his marked 
talents as an organizer and disciplinarian, 
he performed the difficult task of con- 
structing the university de novo, and gave 
to its educational work during ten years 
such success and reputation as called forth 
repeated commendations from the Senatus 
Academicus and won the confidence of 
the people. The attendance reached grat- 
ifying numbers, and 161 graduates went 
forth to attest his faithfulness. 

Dr. Waddell’s resignation was a cause 
of no little regret to the friends of the col- 
lege, even though his mantle fell on the 
shoulders of Dr. Alonzo Church, at that 
time professor of mathematics in the uni- 
versity, and destined to renown during a 
thirty years’ able administration of the 
affairs of the university. Dr. Church had 
come to Georgia several years before from 
Brattleboro, Vermont, and had been a 
strong support to Dr. Waddell from the 
time of his first connection with the faculty. 
In White’s Statistics of Georgia, the author, 
writing in 1848, says: ‘‘ The character of 
Dr. Church is so favorably known to the 
people of Georgia that it is almost super- 
fluous to say anything in relation to him. 
With a mind richly furnished with the 
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stores of learning, with manners proverbi- 
ally captivating, with uncommon kindness 
of disposition, and with the prudence and 
firmness requisite to those to whom the 
people of Georgia commit the education 
of their sons at a period the most critical 
in the life of youth, Dr. Church has every 
qualification for the exalted position which 
he has so long filled.” This confidence 
was universal in the state, and well placed, 
as attested by the large attendance through- 
out his presidency, and by the 678 gradu- 
ates who received their diplomas from his 
hands. 

Dr. Andrew A. Lipscomb, D.D., LL.D., 
of Alabama, was called to succeed Dr. 
Church in 1860, and for fourteen years 
was the acceptable and beloved occupant 
of the chancellorship. He came as the 
apostle of a new order of things both in 
discipline among the students and in the 
plan of instruction to meet the advance of 
thought and to bring the institution into 
closer contact with the people. His work 
extends over both sides of the Civil War, 
and at its close exhibits the institution 
placed upon a broadened basis, strength- 
ened by the land-scrip fund, and pos- 
sessed of a large measure of confidence 
and patronage. The crusades which his 
able reports had preached had borne grat- 
ifying fruit even within the term of his 
office. He retired on account of feeble 
health in 1874, but he still remains a ven- 
erable figure in Georgia, an honored citi- 
zen of Athens, and a warm friend of the 
university. Upon the death of Chancellor 
Mell in 1888, he consented to fill the chair 
of mental and moral philosophy thus made 
vacant until a permanent officer could be 
chosen. 

Dr. Henry H. Tucker, chosen to suc- 
ceed Chancellor Lipscomb, remained in 
that office four years, retiring in 1878. 
The memory of his tragic death in Atlanta 
during the summer of the past year, caused 
by a fall from his window, is still fresh. 

Dr. Patrick H. Mell became the next 
chancellor. He had for many years been 
prominent as a professor in the college, 
and was even more eminent in the pulpit 
of the Baptist denomination, over whose 
Southern Convention he was for many 
years the able and beloved presiding of- 
ficer. He had held the office of vice- 
chancellor since the first establishment of 
the new organization, and when called to 
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the higher office he soon harmonized the 
antagonisms which had existed both 
within and without the institution, and 
wrought renewed confidence throughout 
the state. His administration was one of 
gentleness and courtliness. The current of 
events both in the faculty and among the 
students flowed smoothly along the high 
plane which lies between gentleman and 
gentleman. Few instances of harsh dis- 
cipline ruffled the period, and the register 
of the college shows an increase of attend- 
ance to higher figures than had ever before 
been realized. Dr. Mell died while still in 
armor, January 26, 1888, and was buried 
with impressive ceremonies from the uni- 
versity chapel. 

His successor is the Rev. William Elli- 
son Boggs, D.D., LL.D., originally of South 
Carolina, but called to his present high 
office from one of the largest pulpits of the 
Presbyterian church in the city of Memphis. 
He brings with him not only a just fame 
for eloquence, purity, and ability, but also 
an energy and devotion to duty which 
augur success for his administration. He 
has already obtained a strong hold upon 
his associates in the faculty, and upon the 
students, and upon the people of the state. 

Of the many devoted and conscientious 
men who have taught in the university in 
the past, any just notice here is impossible. 
To the witness of their faithfulness and 
ability is added the glory reflected from a 
list of graduates which challenges compar- 
ison with that of any institution in the 
country —a list including such names as 
those of ‘Toombs, Hill, Cobb, Lumpkin, 
Alexander H. Stephens, and Henry W. 
Grady. 

The social life of the university, as dis- 
played in the ordinary intercourse of the 
students, their association in the literary 
societies, and their participation in the 
commencement exercises, present many 
features of interest. Before the war the 
patronage of the college was derived al- 
most entirely from the sons of well-to-do 
planters, the only class then able to send 
their sons to college. These young men 
were held together under close discipline 
in the dormitories. ‘There, amid common 
labors and trials, they formed an intimacy 
and friendship extending throughout their 
lives. The same friendship and intimacy 
exist to-day, though the dormitory system 
has been abolished and though the stu- 


dents themselves come from every walk 
and condition of life. In both periods the 
number of the students here gathered has 
been in the neighborhood of two hundred 
each year, and the association has been 
such that each student has known all of 
his fellows byname. The most democratic 
feeling has been noticeably characteristic. 
Brains, energy, and determination are what 
have determined leadership, and no class 
ostracism has marred the general harmony. 
Only he who has ventured to violate the 
high standard of honor under which the 
examinations and competition for honors 
are conducted has suffered scorn and con- 
tempt. Even at the time when the free 
scholarships of the Agricultural College 
were contrasted with the existence of tui- 
tion fees in Franklin College, no strong 
antagonistic class feeling was manifest. He 
is a shrewd dissembler who can pass in this 
democracy of mind for more than he is 
worth ; while merit, though in uncouth ex- 
terior, meets unfailing recognition. 

In the halls of the two literary societies 
the students down to 1872 presented an 
interesting picture. Fed at first on the 
stirring patriotism of their forefathers, and 
stirred in later days by the issues involved 
in the Civil War, taught to look upon the 
orator as the sublimest figure in history, 
and statesmanship as the highest goal of 
ambition, they weekly strove to conquer in 
these halls awkwardness of body and of 


tongue, and with perennial enthusiasm con-’ 


tested for the public honors of their socie- 
ties. In this way many of them won a 
state reputation before leaving the college 
halls, and it is undoubtedly true that the 
foundation of the future power and use- 
fulness of many of the most distinguished 
men of the state has been laid amid these 
associations. 

The fruition of the efforts put forth by the 
students in the literary societies appeared 
at the college commencements, when to 
the presence of the distinguished men 
who composed the Senatus Academicus 
was added that of large numbers of nota- 
ble people, whom the exercises attracted. 
There being no railroad facilities for many 
years, everybody came in private carriages, 
those from Savannah and the lower por- 
tions of the state making Athens their 
stopping-place on the way to Madison 
Springs and the picturesque summering- 
places around Tailulah Falls. ‘Those con- 
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cerned in the affairs of state followed the 
governor to Athens, and all enjoyed the 
generous hospitality for which the place is 
famous. Many of the political slates in 
both state and national politics have ema- 
nated from the handsome drawing-rooms 
that fringe the Campus. Before an audi- 
ence of this description, made attractive 
by beauty as well as by renown, the young 
recipients of college honors made their best 
bows and delivered their best speeches. 
Two distinguished orators of older years, 
often drawn from beyond state lines, graced 
the occasion with elaborate addresses be- 
fore the Society of the Alumni and the 
two literary societies, while the Sabbath 
preceding these exercises was given to the 
sermon of some eminent divine. The gath- 
ering extended over four days, and offered 
a feast of oratory well calculated to de- 
light even the cultivated crowds which 
thronged the college chapel. This com- 
mencement programme is still in force ; 
and though the instruction given in the 
college and the spirit of the times have 
drifted away from those of this exclusively 
literary and oratorical period, this com- 
mencement usage remains as the evidence 
of the influence exerted by the college 
during seventy-five years of its life, the re- 
sult of which is the cloud of distinguished 
witnesses which encompass the university 
in the political and judicial arenas. A 
marked change is now observable in the 


‘student life, shown in the less prominent 


position of the literary societies and the 
springing up of such organizations as the 
Science Club and the Engineering Society. 
While the past few years have shown many 
literary graduates, there has also been a 
goodly number of those fitted for engineer- 
ing, agriculture, and chemistry. 

The story of the benefactions received 
by the university has a few noteworthy 
chapters. Honor far more than has been 
given is due for the donation of land by 
Governor Milledge. That six hundred and 
thirty acres not only gave the university 
its home, but the sale of lots from it in the 
city of Athens has yielded the means by 
which several of the buildings and much 
of the equipment were purchased. The 
chair of ancient languages now bears the 
name of Milledge. 

The Gilmer fund, yielding an income of 
a little more than a thousand dollars, for 
improving the condition of what its denor 


calls “ the Georgia schoolmarster,” was not 
an original bequest to the university trustees. 
It became their trust in 1884 by a relin- 
quishment in their favor on the part of the 
original trustees to whom Governor George 
R. Gilmer had bequeathed it. Its appli- 
cation to the Institute of Pedagogics will 
be a happy realization of the intent of its 
giver. 

A donation of a most unique nature came 
to the board of trustees in 1880 from 
Charles F. McCay, twenty years a profes- 
sor in Franklin College, before the troubles 
of the faculty with Dr. Church. The limi- 
tations of the trust require that the seven 
thousand dollars in railroad bonds originally 
given shall be carefully held and reinvested 
in safe securities with all accruing interest, 
so as to compound the same semiannually 
if possible, until a period of twenty-one 
years after the death of the donor’s own 
grandchildren and those of his brothers 
and sisters. This list numbers twenty-three 
names, to which he then adds two more in 
the grandsons of his friend, Judge John J. 
Gresham. When this bequest shall mature, 
one hundred years hence, the interest on 
the sum thus accumulated will be applied 
to the salaries of the professors in the in- 
stitution. Having thus allowed full time 
for the heartburns connected with his sep- 
aration from the university to die out, and 
all recollection of it to be forgotten even 
by his family, Professor McCay becomes 
the creator of a princely endowment. 
Should the university survive to that time 
her finances need never more be straitened. 

Dr. William Terrell, by a donation of 
$20,000, was the first to encourage the 
study of scientific agriculture in the state. 
He had himself been the first professor of 
agriculture in Franklin College, and it is 
fitting that his earnest efforts in behalf of 
that study should continue through the 
Terrell professor of agricultural chemistry 
employed by his donation. 

3ut the most noteworthy gift to the uni- 
versity comes from Senator Joseph E. 
3rown, in the shape of $50,000 invested 
in state bonds, the interest on which is 
loaned to meritorious young men who stand 
in need of pecuniary aid while striving to 
get an education. The fund is a monument 
not only to the wisdom and generosity of 
its donor, but in its name perpetuates the 
memory of Charles McDonald Brown, a 
son of the founder, who died while yet a 
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student at the university. From seventeen 
to twenty young men in the several de- 
partments of the university are thus en- 
abled to prosecute their studies and obtain 
an education otherwise beyond their reach. 
Since the establishment of this fund in 
1881, nearly two hundred beneficiaries 
have been enrolled, and the principal is 
now receiving increase from the return of 
the amounts borrowed by the first benefi- 
ciaries. 

The university has already felt the im- 
pulse which comes from the invigorated 
energies of her new trustees and new chan- 
cellor. The work of the trustees in their 
last June meeting was of marked impor- 
tance. Pressed by the necessities of the 
parent institution and convinced of the 
unwisdom of scattering the very limited 
finances of the university, nearly all the 
aid hitherto extended to the branch col- 
leges has been withdrawn. More important 
still, the board has taken counsel with the 
faculty, and formulated a clear plan for the 
expansion of the university, a plan which, 
without disturbing the existing system in 
its direct application to the students, lends 
itself with singular elasticity to a develop- 
ment as broad as its fondest friend could 
wish. 

So important is it that the policy of the 
university should be proclaimed in no un- 
certain terms amid the awakened interest 
in education in Georgia and the roar of 
the strong current of progress which is 
rapidly drawing in new citizens and carry- 
ing forward the state to better things, that 
the report of the committee on re-organ- 
ization deserves to be included in this 
running sketch of the university’s career : 


Whereas, it is of the first importance that the 
trustees should formulate a definite and compre- 
hensive scheme for the development of the uni- 
versity, to the end that it may be organized upon 
a basis which shall be in conformity with the ad- 
vancement of letters and of educational methods; 
therefore, resolved, that the University Faculty or 
Academic Council shall be composed of the follow- 
ing professorships [naming fourteen chairs and 
supplementing them by six instructors and eight 
fellows as additional officers of instruction]. 

Within the general university organization, 
of which the chancellor shall be the head, there 
shall be two separate and distinct organizations, as 
follows: First, A Faculty of Arts, corresponding 
to Franklin College, and officered by ten full pro- 
fessors, one of whom shall be the dean, with two 
instructors and four fellows. Second, A Faculty 
of Science, being the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, in which ten full 
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professors, one being the president, with three in- 
structors, four fellows, and a commandant of cadets, 
shall constitute the teaching force. In the State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts there 
shall be established a School of Practical Agri- 
culture, to be conducted under the direction of the 
professor of agriculture at the university farm. 
There shall also be established an Institute of 
Pedagogics upon the Gilmer foundation (a dona- 
tion whose spirit, as above remarked, exactly ac- 
cords with such an object), to which the members 
of the faculty shall contribute, and in which in- 
struction shall be given by the professor of peda- 
gogics. 

The government of the university, as hereto- 
fore, is intrusted to the chancellor and general 
faculty; and all undergraduates, however classified, 
shall be upon terms of perfect equality in all re- 
spects, and be free to choose, under the direction 
of the faculty, any of the courses of study offered 
by the university. 


Of this complete scheme much is in 
practical operation. The two academic 
faculties are filled to the extent of nine full 
professors in each, seven of the chairs 
being parts of both colleges. The presi- 
dency of the faculty of science in the 
State College is held by Dr. H. C. White, 
while Dr. L. H. Charbonnier graces the 
office of dean of the faculty of arts in 
Franklin College. The chancellor thus 
stands aided by two of the strongest men 
in the general faculty. The chair of his- 
tory and political science, all of the in- 
structorships but two, and the fellowships 
without exception, are yet to be filled. 

It is confidently hoped that another year 
will bring the Institute of Pedagogics into 
activity, to supply the need of normal 
instruction for teachers so widely felt in 
the schools of the state. No tuition will be 
charged, and the institute will be opened 
at a convenient time for the attendance of 
as many as desire to come. The professor 
of pedagogics will be non-resident and 
will be annually drawn from the ranks of 
the most distinguished educators both 
within and without the state. For the 
early establishment of the other parts of 
the plan the board looks to the next con- 
vening legislature, from whose predecessor 
their trust has been directly derived, and 
before whom they will lay their conception 
of what that trust should be. They look 
further to the generous alumni of the in- 
stitution and citizens of the state, who 
might well make the several professorships 
and fellowships enduring monuments of 
their generosity, under the guarantee of 
the state to take in charge any trust funds 
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of the university, paying the interest to the 
trustees. 

The work of Chancellor Boggs and his 
faculty has been equally marked on the 
internal condition of the university. The 
standard of entrance has been greatly 
raised, and better still, the gateway from 
class to class has been so narrowed that 
faithful work and genuine acquirements 
are the price paid for diplomas. ‘The 
faculty, while doing this good work in the 
academic courses, finds itself greatly ham- 
pered by excessive duties in its aspirations 
for that higher and real university work 
which takes both professor and student 
into the realm of original research. No 
state needs a fully equipped university 
more than Georgia. Vexed as she is with 
the intricate problems of race and material 
progress, the state can find no safer refuge 
from the former, and no more reliable 
guides for the latter than in the enlightened 
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instructions and training afforded by such 
an institution. The university’s progress 
in the past has been opposed by a lack of 
appreciation of its merits and needs on the 
part both of legislators and their constitu- 
ents, to which the antagonism of denomi- 
national colleges in organized efforts for 
their own advancement has been added 
for more than thirty years past. From 
the latter source, the blessedness of those 
persecuted and reviled for righteousness’ 
sake has been for years past, and is still, 
made the possession of the university. 
Having well survived, however, to this 
hour, and standing -on the impregnable 
rock of the principles laid down in her 
charter, she feels the impulse of a strong 
chancellor and a united faculty, of a board 
of trustees roused to a high sense of duty 
and opportunity, of an army of influential 
alumni organized and rallying to her aid ; 
and she looks to the future confidently. 
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A ROMANCE OF COLONIAL TIMES. 


By Edmund Janes Carpenter. 


XII. 


HE surprise of the people of the 
town was great, when they saw Gov- 


ernor Bellingham returning across 
the neck, with Penelope seated behind him 
upon a pillion. Still greater was their 
amazement when he drew rein at his own 
doorstep, assisted the girl to alight, and 
escorted her within, with ceremonious 
civility. But it knew no bounds when it 
became known that the woman to whom 
he showed such marked courtesy was al- 
ready his bride. From house to house, 
from shop to shop, the tidings flew, and 
great was the excitement and great the in- 
dignation of both magistrates and people. 
“Ts it not as I told thee?” demanded 
Kidby, the fisherman, as he strode into 
Hudson’s Ordinary, and threw a basket of 
fish upon the floor. “ Did I not say,” he 
asked, fiercely, “ that Richard Bellingham is 
no friend of the people? But I own that I 
little thought he would be so ungrateful.” 


“What hath happened, Kidby?”’ asked 
Hudson, as a group gathered about the 
two. 

“Hast not heard, gossip?” he asked, 
wonderingly. “Am [I truly the first to tell 
it? Listen, then. But yesternight came 
knocking at my door Ezekiel Bolt ; and 
when I bid him enter, he did seem greatly 
distraught, and weak and faint, withal. And 
when my good wife had brought him meat, 
and he had eaten, he saith: ‘And thou 
wilt give me shelter, Kidby?’ And I said: 
‘Surely, Master Bolt, thou art welcome to 
the best that my house can give to thee. 
But wherefore, I pray thee?’ ‘Then he 
saith: ‘Governor Bellingham hath de- 
spoiled me. He did despatch me to Win- 
nisimmet, and when I had fairly gone, he 
hied him to Cambridge and tempted her 
who was to have been my wife, with his 
gold, and she hath become his bride and 
not mine.’ And I said: ‘Of a truth, she 
was promised to thee, and ye have already 
been published in the churches. How, 
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then, under our righteous laws, can she be 
espoused to another?’ And Ezekiel saith 
to me: ‘ Behold, Kidby, the governor hath 
himself taken the part of the magistrate, 
and hath pronounced himself and Mistress 
Pelham to be man and wife.’ ” 

“ Himself!” gasped the bystanders, in 
astonishment. 

“Tt is so,” said Kidby. “Governor 
Richard Bellingham hath transgressed our 
righteous laws, the which he hath sworn 
faithfully to execute.” 

“He should be presented by the great 
inquest,” said Hudson, with indignation. 

“Even so he should,” agreed Waters 
Sinnott, who stood by. “It is not meet 
that the governor should break our laws, 
and we all be holden. He should be pre- 
sented.” And so said all who stood by. 

“And what of Master Bolt?” inquired 
Hudson. “In troth, why came he not 
hither for shelter, and not trouble thy good 
wife?” 

“ Alack, good Master Hudson, and he 
hath not drawn his earnings of his wor- 
ship, the governor, save as his need hath 
required. He had by him but a little” — 

“And did Master Ezekiel Bolt bethink 
him that I would require aught of him? 
He should have known me better. Send 
him hither to me. He shall not want for 
shelter while William Hudson hath a roof 
above him. Full many a kindness hath he 
done to me.” 

“He is much distraught,” said Kidby, 
“so that, forsooth, I feared me yesternight 
that he was beside himself. For he did 
toss upon his bed and did mutter many 
times, as he slept: ‘The withered blos- 
soms ! the withered blossoms !’” 

“Aye, the poor lad,” said another. 
“Dost know of what he spoke, Kidby? 
Mayhap it was not he who spoke, but some 
other through him. Canst see an omen?” 

“Nay,” answered Kidby, “he talked 
with her across the palings at Master Wil- 
son’s, upon the election day ; and as they 
talked, the blossoms of the morning-glory 
vines faded away. They but do so from 
day to day, as the sun waxeth. I see 
naught in it. But Ezekiel thinks it to 
have been a warning that he should have 
heeded.” 

“ Mayhap it was ! 
tered Sinnott. 

Before the night fell, all in the town had 
heard the great news, but not a voice was 


mayhap it was !”’ mut- 
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Heard to praise the governor’s deed. The 
young men, with whom Ezekiel was a 
favorite, sympathized with him in his great 
grief. Many sought him at “The Bunch 
of Grapes,” where he took up his abode, 
and warmly expressed their indignation at 
the governor’s heartlessness. ‘The older 
men and the magistrates, with whom Bel- 
lingham had never been a favorite, openly 
avowed their disapproval. The women, 
old and young, railed mercilessly at the 
heartless conduct of Penelope, and vowed 
that she could never more be to them what 
she had been. 

When the governor first appeared upon 
the street, after his marriage, he was every- 
where greeted with cold and distant looks, 
with glances of distrust and aversion. He 
was surprised to find himself the object of 
a crushing unpopularity. Former friends, 
he realized, were now foes, and those who 
had been already unfriendly were now more 
than ever his enemies. He had thought 
that to take a young wife, who would re- 
open his mansion, that had been closed to 
the social world since the death of his 
former wife, would increase his hold upon 
the popular heart, and render his triumph 
at the next election, now but a few months 
in the future, a foregone conclusion. He 
had reckoned upon the great popularity 
of the bright, young girl, Penelope, with 
the young freemen of the colony. But he 
had sailed upon a false reckoning. 

Meanwhile, as the storm of indignation 
swept over the town, a man broken in spirit 
sat listlessly in his room at “The Bunch 
of Grapes.’’ For hours together he would 
sit, brooding over his great trouble, and 
gazing out of the window upon the water 
of the bay, wondering if it would ever be 
still, One day he was aroused from his 
reverie by Hudson, who announced a visitor 
below. 

“What manner of man is he?” asked 
Ezekiel. 

“Plainly to tell thee, it is Malchus, the 
serving man of his worship, the governor,” 
answered Hudson. 

“What doth he desire?” 

“Nay, I know not. He hath not told 
me ; neither did I ask of thy affairs. Come 
thou down and ask of him, Ezekiel.” 

Ezekiel arose wearily and walked heavily 
down the stairs. 

“Thou didst call for me, Malchus?” he 
said to the man in waiting. 
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“Yea, Master Bolt. “His worship, the 
governor, did despatch me to find thee, 
and to give to thee this bag of gold,” said 
Malchus, placing a bag of coin upon the 
table. 

“Take thou back the governor’s gold,” 
said Ezekiel, ‘and say to him that Ezekiel 
Bolt hath no need of his charity.” 

“Nay, sir,” entreated the man, “it is 
not charity, but thy due. ‘ Behold, these 
are his wages,’ saith his worship.” 

“ Nay, nay, I cannot touch his gold. I 
want it not. Take it back to Governor 
Bellingham and say to him that I want it 
not. ”Iwould taint my touch.” 

“Nay, Ezekiel,” urged Hudson, “ it is 
thine own due. Why shouldst not take 
it?” 

“’Tis the price of my heart’s blood,” 
said Ezekiel, with a shudder. ‘Take thou 
it, Hudson, if thou wilt, and give it to them 
who order the town’s occasions, that they 
may bury the poor withal. His Worship, 
the governor himself, is one of these, and 
may tell how best to order it.” 

When Malchus had gone, Ezekiel turned 
toward the window again, and resumed 
his gaze upon the water. 

“Come, then, my friend, an’ this will 
never do,’’ said William Hudson, laying 
his hand roughly, but kindly, upon his 
shoulder. ‘ ‘Thou must not brood, after this 
wise, over thy sorrow. There are still good 
fish in the sea. Let not thy life be de- 
spoiled by the vagaries of a fickle woman. 
Get thee up and go hence with Kidby. 
See, he waiteth for thee in his boat,” con- 
tinued Hudson, pointing from the window. 
“Go thou and cast thy line and forget thy 
grief.” 

“My grief I cannot forget,” answered 
Ezekiel. “ But I will go with Kidby.” 

And so it came about that the gov- 
ernor’s secretary, forgetful of his former 
calling, went forth daily with his line, and 
became one with the fishermen of the port. 
His buoyancy of spirits was gone. He 
became a silent man, but not morose. He 
seldom spoke unless addressed, and then 
answered, often with a sad smile. As, 
year after year, the spring-time came, he 
made it his custom to visit the forest 
of Rocksbury, and the earliest blossoms 
of the mayflower he was sure to find. 

Still the feeling of indignation toward 
the governor continued, and the opinion 
of the group of fishermen was echoed as 


the universal sentiment of the town. “He 
who breaketh our righteous laws,” said 
they all, ‘must be presented, be he gov- 
ernor or magistrate or the humblest 
dweller among us.” And so it came about 
that as Governor Bellingham sat in his 
library there came a great knocking at 
his door, and a voice without cried : — 

“Open thou, Richard Bellingham, in 
the law’s name!” 

Then entered Nicholas Willys, the con- 
stable, bearing his white wand of office, 
and stood before the governor as he sat 
at his desk. Penelope, or, as we must 
now call her, Madame Bellingham, sat in 
the crimson cushioned alcove, half con- 
cealed by the heavy folds of the curtain. 

“ Know thou,” said the constable, “ that 
the great inquest hath presented thee, 
Richard Bellingham, for trial at our court, 
that thou hast broken our righteous laws. 
Take thou heed, therefore, and answer to 
this summons.” 

As Willys spoke, he laid before the gov- 
ernor the warrant, and, without a bow, 
withdrew. 

“An impudent fellow, forsooth,” said 
Madame Bellingham, when the constable 
had gone. “Why made he not his obei- 
sance to thee, the governor?” 

“Nay,” answered Bellingham, ‘“ Willys 
hath the right of it. He came in the law’s 
name to wait upon Richard Bellingham, 
the freeman, and not the governor. He 
should not have made obeisance.” 

“But what wilt thou do,” asked his 
wife, anxiously, “that the great inquest 
hath presented thee?” 

“T am Richard Bellingham,” answered 
the governor ; “ have thou no fear.” 

The gratification of the people of the 
colony was great when it became known 
that an indictment had been found against 
the governor. It had been feared by some 
that, since he was himself a magistrate, 
this fact would serve to deliver him. But 
Puritan justice was stern and no respecter 
of persons. It was, therefore, with the 
greatest interest that the people awaited 
the coming of the day when the trial of 
the governor should be held. When it at 
last came, the room was crowded with the 
freemen of the colony. Here in the judges’ 
seat sat Winthrop the elder, and Sir Rich- 
ard Saltonstall, from among the magistrates. 
Hibbens and Tyng, the deputies, were here, 
and here, too, were the men of the town, 
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Valentine Hill, the merchant, and Lysle, 
the barber, and Davies, the gunsmith, and 
Tuesdale and Leverett, and behind them 
all, the broad shoulders and ruddy face of 
William Hudson. Not a few women, too, 
elbowed their way through the throng and 
filled the benches allotted to spectators. 
But among them all none was more calm 
and self-possessed, more indifferent to the 
gaze and chatter of the crowd without, 
than was the governor. The people shrank 
backward and gave him room as he ap- 
proached, and, as the chief magistrate of 
the colony, ascended the bench and took 
his seat with Winthrop and Saltonstall. 

“ Of a truth,” said Sir Richard, in a low 
tone to Winthrop, “ Richard Bellingham 
will not himself sit, while he is accused.” 

“It were not meet that he should do 
so,” answered Winthrop. 

“Have ye aught else to bring before 
us?” demanded Bellingham of the secre- 
tary, after he had heard and decided a 
few trifling causes. The people held their 
breath and looked upon the secretary with 
anxious expectancy. 

“We have naught else,” answered the 
secretary solemnly, “save a presentment 
against one Richard Bellingham, that he 
hath made a breach of the order of court.” 

“Tf ye have any causes that ye would 
bring against any person whatsoever, we 
wiJl hear them,” said the governor, while 
all marvelled at his boldness. 

“ But it is scarcely meet that a magis- 
trate should sit in judgment upon his own 
cause,” said the secretary. Winthrop and 
Sir Richard turned a glance upon each 
other, at these words, then looked upon 
Bellingham for his answer. 

'  “ Nay, we know naught of these things,”’ 
said Bellingham. “The magistrates must 
hear what is brought before them. I will 
yield to no one of my right and duty.” 

“And thou wilt not come down?” asked 
the secretary. 

“Nay,” answered Bellingham. “TI will 
not come down except I am so com- 
manded. And who shall bid me?” he 
added in a low tone, as if to himself. 

“We must, perforce, put it off until an- 
other time, then,” said the secretary. 

“Tf ye have naught else to bring before 
me, the court shall be adjourned,” said the 
governor.' 


’ 


1 Yohn Winthrop’s History of New England, 
1641. “The great inquest presented him for 


A silence, deep and solemn, fell upon 
all. At last the secretary spoke : — 

“We have naught else.” 

“Then let the officer adjourn the court,” 
said the governor, and he swept from the 
room, his robes of office rustling as he 
went. 

Stil greater was the amazement of the 
people when it became known throughout 
the colony that the governor had not only 
broken the law, but had openly defied its 
authority. 

“We cannot have this man as our chief 
magistrate,” said one and another, in the 
market place and upon the street corners. 
The fishermen, who were wont to gather 
for gossip at Hudson’s Ordinary, and 
among whom Ezekiel was a hero, were 
loud in their denunciation of the governor. 

“Why should he not meet the reward 
of his deeds?” exclaimed their leader, 
Kidby, angrily. 

“Mayhap it may come yet, but in an- 
other way than he thinketh,” said Kirkby. 

“What meanest thou, Kirkby?” asked 
Sinnott. 

“The Lord himself judgeth,” answered 
the other solemnly. 

The magistrates, too, whispering among 
themselves, found no excuse for their chief, 
who had so openly and flagrantly set the 
law at naught. Never kindly in their 
feelings toward Bellingham, their antago- 
nism was now all the more increased, and 
an opportunity only was awaited for them 
openly to show their hostility to him. 

But among all the people, none were 
more outspoken in their dislike, both of 
Bellingham and of his wife, than were the 
women. Sharp-tongued were some of 
these Puritan dames, and intolerant of 
those who were breakers of the law, human 
or divine. With their consciences braced 
upon their interpretation of the Scriptures, 
they could scarcely imagine any punish- 
breach of the order of court, and at the court fol- 
lowing, in the 4th month, the secretary called him 
to answer the prosecution, but he not going off the 
bench, as the manner was, and but few of the mag- 
istrates present, he put it off to another time, in- 
tending to speak with him privately, and with the 
rest of the magistrates about the case, and accord- 
ingly he told him the reason why he did not pro- 
ceed, viz., being unwilling to command him pub- 
licly to go off the bench, and yet not thinking it 
fit he should sit as a judge, when he was by law to 
answer as an offender. This he took ill, and said 
he would not go off the bench except he were 
commanded.” 
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ment too severe for this aristocratic pair 
of law-breakers. It is not at all certain 
that, had these women had their will, they 
would not have condemned the governor 
and his young wife to an hour in the pil- 
lory, or even to a taste of the constable’s 
whip. 


XIII. 


ONCE again came the day of the General 
Court of Elections, and once more the free- 
men of the colony crowded the streets of 
Boston. Very like it was to the throng 
which filled the streets a year ago; but 
quite unlike was the conversation in the 
market-stead and at the street corners. 
Not a voice was heard in praise of George 
Bellingham, nor in urging his re-election. 
Again and again was told the story of his 
infraction of the law, of his perfidy toward 
his friend, and of his defiance of the court. 
But the story was new to none. All had 
heard it, and what the governor had hoped 
would increase his popularity was itself the 
very thing which called forth their execra- 
tion. It was, then, with exceeding chagrin 
that Governor Bellingham heard the an- 
nouncement of Increase Nowell, that John 
Winthrop had been returned to the gover- 
nor’s seat, by a great majority of the votes 
of the freemen. It was a result that he 
must have anticipated ; yet his chagrin was 
none the less keen, and was increased by 
the recollection of his own meagre majority 
a year before. It was with the bitterness 
of death that he administered the oath to 
his successor and surrendered to him his 
chair of office. That his own deputy- 
governor, Endicott, was re-elected did not 
in the least assuage his chagrin. As he 
withdrew, after the throng of freemen had 
disappeared and left the General Court to 
its deliberations, he felt that he was fol- 
lowed by all with a smile of derision. As 
he emerged into the market-place and 
faced the throng assembled there, and as 
they respectfully made way for him, he felt 
that all eyes were upon him and that few, 
if any, sympathized with him in his disap- 
pointment. 

“‘ Penelope,” he said, as he seated him- 
self in his library and drew his young wife 
toward him, “the blow hath come upon 
me. Know that Iam no more Governor 
Bellingham, and thou no more the gover- 
nor’s wife. I did fear as much,” he went 


on, scarcely noticing the effect of his com- 
munication upon his wife, “ when the free- 
men of Boston did refuse to return Master 
Hibbens, who is the husband of my sister 
Ann, as a deputy to the General Court, 
but elected Captain Gibbons in his stead.' 
Even then I feared me that my magistracy 
was ended.” 

“But the people of Boston did again 
elect thee to order the town’s affairs, but 
in the month after our marriage.” ” 

“True, and so they did. But such hath 
been the custom, that the governor should 
be one of those who order the town’s oc- 
casions. But now they have scorned me. 
Winthrop hath an ambition to be the gov- 
ernor, and some say that he doth desire 
that he be chosen for life. He hath but 
achieved his opportunity.” 

“Ts Master Winthrop, then, the gover- 
nor?” 

“Even he.” 

Penelope turned slowly away, and walk- 
ing to the alcoved window, cast herself in 
silence upon the crimson cushion. Bel- 
lingham regarded her attentively for a time, 
but she made no sign. At length he ap- 
proached and seated himself beside her. 

“ Penelope, have I wronged thee? I did 
ask thee to be the governor’s wife, and I 
did offer what was not mine to give,” he 
said. 

Penelope made no answer. 

“Ah! how blind was I,” sighed Belling- 
ham. “TI did tempt thee with a bubble, 
which hath broken at a breath. ‘Thou 
didst violence to thine own heart and now 
hast naught to repay thee.” 

“Nay! nay! say not so,” said Penelope, 
starting up. “For I still have thee, and 
thou art all the world. Let all else be for- 
gotten. Thou art not the governor, but 
thou art still Bellingham, and I am thy 
wife. True will 1 be to thee, though thou 
art in sorrow. ‘Thy grief is mine also, not 

1 Vide Reports of Boston Record Commissioners, 
Vol. II., p. 65. “This 2d of 3d moneth, 1642, 
At a general Townsmeeting, upon warning from 
house to house, William Tyng, Treasurer and Capt. 
Gibones are chosen Deputyes for the next Generall 
Court.” 

2 Jbid., p. 65. “This 6th of the roth moneth, 
1641. Ata generall Towns meeting, upon Pub- 
lique warning. There are chosen for the Affayres 
of the Towne for these six months next ensuing, 
Richard Bellingham, esqre. Governor, John Win- 
throp, esqre., William Tynge, Treasurer, Captaine 
Gibones, Williame Calbron, Jacob Eliott, Valentine 
Hill, James Penne, John Olivr.” 
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for my own sake, but for thine. Let the 
people do as they may. Some day again 
thou shalt come into thine own, and then 
shall I be the governor’s wife, and thou 
wilt have kept thy promise.” 

Bellingham’s face lighted with a smile. 

“ Tf thou hast no regrets now, thou shalt 
have none hereafter.” 

“Of that I am sure,” she answered. 

Penelope’s words were prophetic. But 
long years must pass before their fulfil- 
ment, and both joy and sorrow were to 
come to her heart and home. Although 
deprived of the governorship, the social 
position which Bellingham occupied was 
well assured by his wealth and education. 
He was born to be a leader of men, and 
although never enjoying an extreme popu- 
larity, he was still looked up to for advice 
and counsel in both public and _ private 
affairs. As a selectman of the town he 
was vigilant and watchful of the public 
weal. There were few among the colo- 
nists who were possessed of wealth, and, 
following the monarchical system under 
which they were born and reared, they 
drew a sharp line between the gentry and 
the common people. Bred as a lawyer 
and possessed of wealth which, for those 
early days, was by no means inconsiderable, 
Bellingham could not fail to occupy a social 
position far above the greater portion of 
the people about him. But, unlike Win- 
throp, he failed to draw the hearts of the 
people to him, and he had not the rugged, 
bold conscientiousness of Endicott. Exces- 
sively opinionated, after the First Church 
and the Second Church were gathered, he 
could see no good reason for the formation 
of a third. Acting upon this belief, he 
became the implacable, unyielding enemy 
of the Third, or, as it came to be called, 
the Old South Church. When the church 
was finally gathered, and an edifice had 
been erected upon what had been the 
lawn of Governor Winthrop’s mansion, he 
conceived for the church an opposition 
amounting almost to hatred, which ended 
only with his life. Some there were, at 
the last, who were fain to rejoice at his 
death, that a “Son of Belial” had been 
removed from among them.’ But this is 
anticipating. 


1 Vide Diary of Samuel Sewell, publications 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Vol. II. 
“The most to be regretted is his enmity to the 
foundation of the third church of Boston that 
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However great might be the unpopularity 
of her husband, Penelope was, or appeared 
to be, blissfully unconscious of it all. She 
looked up to her husband, since he was 
many years her senior, much as a child 
looks to a father for counsel. She believed 
in him, and she thoroughly believed that 
some day he would again fill the gover- 
nor’s chair. Although she rapidly lost her 
youthful manner, and assumed the airs of 
a matron, as became one in her social 
station, she did not forget her former as- 
sociates and friends. Possessed of a nature 
far more genial and sunny than that of her 
husband, she made many friends and lost 
none. ‘True, after her marriage she was 
looked upon with coldness by many, on 
account of her conduct toward Ezekiel. 
But this frost soon dissolved beneath the 
warmth of her smile, and those friends who 
had momentarily deserted her returned to 
their allegiance. Nor did she appear to 
have noticed, and if she did she readily 
forgave, their resentment toward her. The 
old mansion on Cotton Hill was filled with 
warmth and sunshine and the sound of 
young, fresh voices. 

Madame Bellingham was by no means 
plebeian in her tastes, yet she was not 
exclusive. Many a worthy young man 
and maiden, who had not been accustomed 
to mingle in the higher society of the 
colony, were admitted and welcomed to 
her charmed circle. Thus did her influ- 
ence among the people serve to level the 
social barriers and obliterate distinctions. 
In fact, the gentry, as a class, began rap- 
idly to disappear, or rather to become 
absorbed, despite their struggles, into the 
great middle class. 

Her leadership in the social life of the 
colony was one of the joys that came 
into the life of Penelope Bellingham. But 
there were others. One by one, little ones, 
charming buds of promise, came to her 
home. But these joys were soon followed 
by deepest grief; the cup of happiness 
was scarcely placed at her lips ere it was 
dashed away, and the sweet draught spilled 
upon the earth. So came little Hannah 
and tiny James, Sarai, and Ann, and Grace ; 
but scarcely had the drops of the baptis- 
mal waters touched their foreheads ere 
they faded away, and “ Rachael, weeping 


ceased only with his life.” Governor Coddington 
of Rhode Island is recorded as rejoicing at his 
death, calling him “ Son of Belial.” 
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for her children, would not be comforted, 
because they were not.’’! 

Two only of the little band were left to 
her: John, a sturdy little lad, and his 
sister Elizabeth, a tiny girl, with hair as 
her mother’s was, of the hue of the morn- 
ing sunlight. One bright morning in 
spring-time, the little one slipped from her 
nurse’s care and, opening the gate, danced 
merrily down the street. Away, away, she 
knew not, cared not where, only to be free 
and to hear the birds sing in the trees, or 
to play marbles with the children of the 
street, whom she had so often seen and 
envied from the windows of her father’s 
house. At last she reached the landing- 
place, and stood, bedraggled and dusty, 
gazing far out upon the blue waters of the 
harbor. Her torn frock fluttered in the 
wind, and she swung her hood in her hand 
and laughed shrilly, as her hair blew in 
disorder about her face. She watched a 
gray-haired man, as he rowed slowly 
toward the landing-place, made fast his 
boat, and clambered upon the pier. He 
had a kindly eye, and none had ever 
spoken rudely to the child. She felt no 
fear, then, as he approached and _ ad- 
dressed her. 

“Who art thou, little one? 
not wandered from thy home? 
thy name? Canst tell me?” 

“ My name ?” answered the child. ‘Oh, 
yes! I cantell my name. It is Elizabeth.” 

“ And what is thy other name, little one ?”’ 

“T have no other name. I am only 
Elizabeth.” 

“ But who is thy father?” 

* Dost thou not know my father? ‘Thou 
canst not live in Boston, that thou dost 
not know Master Richard Bellingham. 
My mother saith that he was once the gov- 
ernor and that he will be, mayhap, again. 
But that was long, long ago, before ever I 
was born.”’ 

“ Thou art Richard Bellingham’s child ? 
I knew him once,” added the man, as if 
to himself. “And I knew thy mother, 
also,” he continued, addressing the child 
after a pause. ‘Thou hast thy mother’s 
look in thy face. But that, too, was long, 
long ago; but I have not forgotten,” he 
added, dreamily. He took the child’s 
hand tenderly within his own and pressed 
it in his broad palms. Then he softly 


Hast thou 
What is 


1 Vide Reports of Boston Re ord Commissioners, 
Vol. IX. (City Document 130.) 


stroked her hair, and smiled down upon 
her and said : — 

** But thou art far from home for a little 
one like thee. Dost thou know the way? 
Let me lead thee home.” 

Gently he led the little child along, lift- 
ing her tenderly over the rough places, 
and listening delightedly to her childish 
prattle by the way. At length they came 
within sight of the mansion of Bellingham, 
and the child sprang forward with a cry 
of delight. 

“See! there is my father’s house.” 

“ Yea, child, I know it,’ said the man. 
“Stay but a moment ;” and he loosened 
a spray of fresh mayflowers from his doub- 
let. ‘Give thou these to thy mother, 
child, and say to her that she must care 
for these blossoms, lest they wither, like 
the others.” 

“Vea, I will tell her what thou sayest,” 
said the child, and she tripped away to 
her home. A moment later she was pour- 
ing her tale of her wonderful adventures 
into her mother’s startled ears. 

“ But as I stood upon the pier,” said 
the child, “a good man with gray locks 
and sad eyes, that once looked misty as 
he talked, came to me and asked me my 
name. And when I told him, he said 
that I had wandered from home, and 
that he knew my father and my mother 
once, long, long ago, and that he would take 
me home. And he took me by the hand 
and led me, and he lifted me over the 
stones, that I fell not, and he brought me 
to the corner yonder, until I could see my 
father’s house. And he gave to me these 
flowers,’ she added, “‘ and he bid me give 
them to thee, and to say to thee: ‘Take 
care of these flowers, lest they wither like 
the others.’ ” 

“What was he 
child?” asked the 
deep, blue eyes?” 

“Yea, mother, they were deep and dark, 
but they looked at me so sadly, and when 
I turned away and looked again, he was 
still looking at me with his sad eyes. Who 
was he, mother? Dost thou know him?” 

“ Nay, nay, my child. I know him not. 
He had gray locks, thou sayest?” But as 
she spoke, she gasped slightly and turned 
away to hide a tear, and left the room. 
Once safely in her own chamber, she cov- 
ered her face with her hands and wailed 
in anguish. 
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“My children! my children! He 
said, ‘ Alas, the withered blossoms! the 
withered blossoms!’ Can he have had a 
presage? And he warned me that I tempt 
not the name of the Lord. Alas! alas! 
hath the Lord come in judgment upon 
me? Hath he sent children to me but 
to mock me? I did call his will what was 
but my own desire for wealth and power. 
Oh ! that my repentance might save to me 
these two!” And she wept bitterly. 

But woe came again upon her, and as 
she clasped her little one to her bosom, 
she faded and was not, and John alone was 
left as his mother’s comforter. 


XIV. 


Ir has been said that Penelope’s words 
were prophetic, when she assured her hus- 
band that some day he would again be the 
governor of the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay. But, doubtless, Bellingham little 
thought that twelve years must pass before 
he would again be elevated to power. Yet 
so it was, and even at the expiration of 
that long period of penance, he was not 
elevated to the highest place, but was 
forced to be content to be the deputy- 
governor only. But a year later, he was 
again given a short lease of the high- 
est office, and once more the people bowed 
their heads to Governor Bellingham, as he 
passed. But Penelope, his wife, was no 
longer the bright young girl who had be- 
come the governor’s bride. She was now 
a woman of middle age, among whose 
golden locks sorrow and care had already 
drawn, here and there, a line of silver. 
The governor himself now trod more heav- 
ily than of yore, and his locks were gray. 
But in nowise had he endeared himself to 
the people more than before. His manner 
was austere ; but this was the manner of 
the times. It was something more than 
austerity that was the controlling charac- 
teristic of Governor Bellingham’s nature. 
Yet as time passed, the remembrance of 
many of the failings of his earlier years 
faded from the minds of the people. 
Many of his generation, of his early an- 
tagonists, passed away or ceased to be 
active in the local political arena. The 
remembrance of his violation of the law 
and of his lack of personal good faith, in 
the affair of his marriage, ceased to be 


discussed, and at last became only a tradi- 
tion, to be told by the old men and croon- 
ing dames, as they warmed their withered 
hands over the blaze upon the hearth. 

Still Bellingham was, for the second 
time, retained but for a single year in his 
exalted position. The following year he 
was again deposed and Endicott was once 
more*chosen governor. But Bellingham’s 
grasp at political power was strong, and 
though, while Endicott lived, he could not 
attain his highest wishes, still none could 
wrest from him the second office in the 
colony. As Deputy-Governor Bellingham, 
then, we are to know him for ten years to 
come. 

The years which had elapsed between 
the first and the last election of Belling- 
ham, as governor of the colony, had been 
the most eventful which England had ever 
seen. Only now and then, however, when 
a ship arrived, bringing supplies and wel- 
come additions to their number, did the 
colonists learn of the great events that 
were happening across the sea. ‘Then they 
heard of the great contest which was waged 
between Parliament and the throne. They 
heard that their countrymen had taken up 
arms against one another, and that great 
battles were fought between those whom 
they deemed to be their friends and the 
troops led by the king. ‘They heard that 
the Puritan Cromwell had arisen, almost 
from obscurity, and had become the great 
leader of the cause of the people. They 
heard, at last, and they told it with bated 
breath and in startled whispers, in the mar- 
ket-place and about the streets, that Charles 
had laid his royal head upon the block and 
that imperialism, in England, with him had 
died. They heard and rejoiced that, upon 
the ruins of the monarchy, had arisen a 
commonwealth, which they regarded as 
the realization of their dreams of religious 
freedom and the extinction of popery. 

But their exultation was not of long 
duration. One day a ship arrived bringing 
the dread news that Cromwell was dead, 
and that the second Charles, already the 
crowned king of Scotland, had been re- 
stored to the English throne. The ad- 
herents of Cromwell were flying for their 
lives, or were laying their heads upon the 
block. The same ship brought three mys- 
terious strangers, who shrank from the 
gaze of men, and soon disappeared from 
the settlement as mysteriously as they 
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Who were these men, was a ques- 


came. 
tion that long puzzled the gossips of the 


town. Endicott and Bellingham and 
others of the magistrates knew that these 
were of that bold band of men who had 
sat in judgment upon their king and had 
condemned him to death. 

But it was not alone in England that 
tragedies were enacted. From the super- 
stition of the time sprang the delusion 
which, a few years later, in Salem, wrought 
such atrocities as make men shudder even 
now, when they are recalled. Upon the 
family of Bellingham was the blow the 
first to fall. The deputy-governor, des- 
pairing and helpless to save her from her 
dreadful fate, saw his sister led forth to 
death! Thus another and a_ blacker 
shadow fell upon Richard Bellingham’s life. 

With the death of Endicott was removed 
the last obstacle to the full realization of 
Bellingham’s hopes. ‘Twice had he been 
elected governor, but for only a year at 
each time had he enjoyed his exaltation. 
There were those who, following the super- 
stitious ideas of the day, fully believed 
that to his faithlessness to Ezekiel might 
be ascribed all his woes and disappoint- 
ments. Some said that the young secre- 
tary’s gesture, at parting with the governor 
and Penelope, upon their bridal evening, 
was an unuttered curse, and that this, hov- 
ering like a cloud above the two, hung 
between them and the sunlight of happi- 
ness. As one by one, the little ones were 
laid away in the tomb, the more super- 
stitious among the townspeople shook 
their heads gravely and whispered one to 
another, as the funerals passed : “ Behold, 
here is yet another withered blossom,” 
And when, for the second time, Bellingham 
failed to hold the lofty position that he 
had acquired, a few were left of these, who 
said solemnly among themselves: “ Nay, 
but this must needs be so. Bellingham 
hath brought upon himself his own de- 
basement.” 

But at length his last rival for guberna- 
torial honors was gone. Winthrop had 
preceded Endicott to the unseen country 

1 Mrs. Ann Hibbens, widow of William Hib- 
bens, and sister of Deputy-Governor Bellingham, 
hanged for witchcraft on Boston Common, June, 
1656. Vide New England Historical Genealogical 
Register, Vol. V1., p. 283; also, /Zutchinson Papers, 
published by Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Second Series, Vol. VI.; also Records and Archives 
of Massachusetts General Court, 1656. 


by nearly a score of years. Dudley, too, 
was gone, and now, save Bellingham, scarce 
one remained of that band of leaders who 
for so many years had stood at the head 
of the affairs of state. He was an old 
man now. ‘Twenty-four years had passed 
since first he claimed the title of governor. 
But now, at last, when he had come into 
the full fruition of a life-long hope,' his 
youth and middle age were long past. A 
childless old man, too, he was, for John, 
the hope of his years, a young man, stal- 
wart and strong, the son of his old age, 
had been taken.” 

This last blow was a crushing one to 
Governor Bellingham and to his wife, Pe- 
nelope. But as they stood by the open 
tomb, where already they had laid away 
so much of precious dust, the stern old 
man stood immovable amid the throng of 
onlookers, and gave no token of the great 
grief with which his proud heart was filled. 
But Penelope, as she gazed down into the 
gulf, and saw at her feet the row of tiny 
coffins, remembered suddenly her dream 
of years before. As vividly as then she 
saw the row of graves, now become to her 
a terrible reality ; and as she turned away 
from the tomb and left, in his long sleep, 
the last child of her heart, her tearful eyes 
met a look of the deepest sympathy and 
sorrow, upon an unfamiliar face. 

Then, again, came to her mind her 
dream, and she saw once more, but now 
in the flesh, the sad, patient face, fringed 
about with hair like hoar-frost. She saw 
the deep, blue eyes, and in them that same 
look of unutterable love, which was cast 
upon her when Ezekiel, her betrothed and 
forsaken, left her presence forever. And 
she went to her home and wept. 

But Governor Bellingham, when alone 
in his chamber, paced the floor with 
clenched hands, and cried aloud in his 


1 Richard Bellingham was deputy-governor of 
the colony of Massachusetts Bay in 1635, and 
again in 1640. In 1641 he was elected governor, 
but held that office but one year. In 1653 he was 
again elected deputy-governor, and in 1654 was 
for a single year advanced to the position of gov- 
ernor. In 1655 he was made deputy-governor and 
held that office by successive re-elections, with 
Endicott as governor, until the death of the latter 
in 1665. Bellingham was then elected governor, 
and held that office until his death in 1672, at the 
age of eighty-one years. 

2 John Bellingham, son of Richard and Penel- 
ope Bellingham, graduated at Harvard College in 
1660, and died about the year 1670. 
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agony: “QO, my son, Absalom! my son, 
my son, Absalom! Would God I had died 
for thee, O Absalom! my son, my son!” 

Governor Bellingham did not long sur- 
vive his son. Beyond his _ three-score 
years and ten when last chosen governor, 
he was readily persuaded to allow the 
younger and more vigorous deputy-gov- 
ernor, Willoughby, and later the ambitious 
Leverett, to perform many of the functions 
of the higher office. But when the son of 
his old age was taken from him, his heart 
broke. For two years he lingered, until 
he had fully rounded his four-score years. 
But one day, when the leaves were yellow 
upon the trees, a long procession wound 
its way to the old burying-ground, and 
Richard Bellingham was gathered to his 
fathers." 

The stern old man’s career was ended, 
and beside the son whom he so greatly 
loved and the little children who had 
come to him only for a season he was laid 
away to rest. A great concourse looked 
on in solemn silence. Among them all 
there was but one soul which grieved for 
him ; one whose once golden locks were 
now turned to silver, though more from 
grief than age ; for she had sold a heart’s 
love for wealth and station, and had pur- 
chased but an empty token. What now 
remained to Penelope, save a generation 
of widowhood, a faded ribbon close about 
her neck, and a hope of immortality ? 

But what of Governor Bellingham? A 
Nemesis had followed him through life, 
and even in the grave, where all troubles 
of this earth should end, it still pursued 
him. Suns rose and set; seasons came 
and went; the province succeeded the 
colony ; a war for liberty came, and the 
waves of conflict surged about his resting- 
place ; soldiers clad in scarlet played cards 
upon his tombstone. Then the forces of 
Britain were driven back, and peace came 
and spread her white wings over a long- 
stricken people. Then came a long line 
of governors of a free state, and one of 
these sought a place of sepulture for his 
family. But the old burying-ground was 
crowded with silent forms, mustered thither 
through a century and a half of living and 
dying. Then said Governor Sullivan: 

1 Governor Richard Bellingham died Decem- 
ber 7, 1672, in the eighty-first year of his age. 
Vide his tombstone in Granary Burying-ground, 
Boston. 
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*‘ Behold, here is the tomb of this ancient 
governor of the colony. Who, indeed, 
was Richard Bellingham, save, as the rec- 
ords tell us, for a while, a hundred years 
ago, governor of the colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay? He has no descendants to 
claim or to care for his resting-place. 
Why should not I, James Sullivan, claim this 
tomb‘to be mine?” And it was so ordered 
by the selectmen of the town, and the 
name of another was carved above that of 
Richard Bellingham, upon his tombstone.' 
And it came to pass, in the lapse of time, 
that Governor Sullivan, too, was gathered 
to his fathers, and once more was seen a 
great concourse of people following a gov- 
ernor’s bier to his resting-place. It is 
many years ago that Governor Sullivan 
was laid away for his long sleep beside 
Governor Bellingham. But still it is one 
of the traditions which hover about the old 
Granary Burying-ground in Boston, that 
they who opened the tomb, whose entrance 
had been sealed for a hundred years, 
started, with a sudden shock, at that which 
was revealed. Lo! the earth itself, from 
which we all sprang, and to which we 
must return, had recoiled from him who 
would betray a friend. Gushing from her 
depths, a spring had bubbled forth and 
filled the space ; and upon the surface of 
the dark water floated an ancient oaken 
coffin. Upon its lid was written the name 
of Richard Bellingham.” 


XV. 


LIrTLE remains to be recorded. Penel- 
ope Bellingham, a sad-faced widow, went 
from her husband’s grave to her deserted 
mansion... It was but a step or two distant, 
and from certain windows of her home she 
might see, if she would, the tomb which 
held all for which she had lived. But it 
is said that from these windows the lonely 
woman never looked, and passers-by re- 


1 Jbid. “The Bellingham family being extinct, 
the selectmen of Boston, in the year 1782, assigned 
this tomb to James Sullivan, Esquire.” 

2 Vide Shurtleff's Zopographical and Historical 
Description of Boston, p. 214. “The soil was 
springy and exceedingly damp. ... It is said 


that when Judge Sullivan, at the close of the last 
century, repaired the Bellingham tomb, he found 
the coffin and remains of the old governor — who 
died on the seventh of December, 1672, in the 
eighty-first year of his age — floating around in the 
ancient vault.” 
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marked that at them the curtains were 
never drawn. ‘Trouble and sorrow, to 
which she had been no stranger for years, 
did not desert her now. ‘The records of 
the courts of Massachusetts contain no 
such long-contested suit at law as that 
which, for one hundred and fourteen years, 
was waged concerning the last will and tes- 
tament of Governor Bellingham. During 
the thirty long years of her widowhood she 
knew no day when the wealth for which 
she bargained the love of her youth was 
not the subject of legal controversy. At 
Chelsea, at Ipswich, at Salem, she tarried 
for a time, as if to seek rest for a troubled 
spirit. But as surely as the metal returns 
to the lodestone, so did Madame Belling- 
ham return to the place of her triumph 
and of her sorrow. She seldom looked 
upon the tomb which held her all, for in- 
separable from it was the mental vision of 
those sad eyes which looked upon her 
once and yet again, so full of love and of 
compassion. On rare occasions was she 
seen in public. Sometimes, at dusk, at- 
tended only by a servant, would she ven- 
ture forth from her gloomy mansion, from 
whose quaint windows the light of social 
hospitality never shone. ‘The younger peo- 
ple of the town looked upon her with rev- 
erence, mingled with awe; the children 
regarded the mysterious woman with dread, 
and fled if they saw her approaching in the 
gloaming. At infrequent intervals she at- 
tended church, where she sat with other 
aged dames or spinsters in the foreseat 
for women.' As the congregation dis- 
persed, she would return With silent dig- 
nity the greetings of these relics of a past 
age, and of the very few who remained of 
her husband’s contemporaries. ‘These for- 
malities over, she would hasten away, with 
downcast eyes and closely drawn veil, as 
if fearful lest she might encounter one 
whose glance would bring to her heaviness 
of spirit for days to come. 

Meanwhile great matters were happen- 
ing in the mother-country across the sea. 
The second Charles had flashed, and rev- 
elled, and died, a disappointed man that 
he had left none of his line to succeed him. 
The second James had mounted the throne, 
but to view from its height a sea of blood ; 
and at last, a fugitive, he was king no longer, 
and the first of the line of Protestant mon- 


1 Vide Diary of Samuel Sewell, “Madame 


Bellingham in the foreseat for women.” 
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archs ascended England’s throne. William 
and Mary reigned together over Britain. 
Then Mary died and William was left to 
rule alone. 

One bright day in May, 1702, a great 
buzzing was heard in the market-place and 
about the streets of Boston. A town-house 
had been built in the open stead, since the 
days of Governor Bellingham, where all 
the public affairs were transacted. About 
it were clustered groups of excited men. 
Not a few women, too, attracted by the 
unusual concourse, paused to learn the 
meaning of it all. ‘There were not many 
in the throng, whom we saw gathered here 
upon the morning of Bellingham’s first elec- 
tion. More than sixty years had passed 
since that memorable morning. Here and 
there was seen an aged man, whose thin, 
white locks told of a generation long past. 
There were others, gray-haired men too, 
who, in recalling their childhood’s days, 
told of that bright June morning when 
Winthrop and Endicott and Bellingham 
and Saltonstall walked together in the sol- 
emn procession. 


“How, now!” asked a_ late-comer. 
“What meaneth this great concourse? 


Hast news of moment from our lord, the 
king?” 

“ News, indeed!” answered the man 
addressed. “ But an hour agone, arrived 
at the town house Master Burrington, who 
cometh from Newfoundland. He bringeth 
to the magistrates prints which tell of the 
death of our most valiant king.” 

“God rest his soul !”’ 

“Amen!” responded the other. “ And 
the magistrates are but now met together 
within the town house, and the speech of 
all is that soon after midday a proclama- 
tion shall be made to the people, that the 
virtuous princess Anne hath become our 
queen.” 

“ Long live her Gracious Majesty !” 

So ran the gossip of the town, and rap- 
idly the tidings flew, from street to street, 
from house to house, until all had heard 
the great news. ‘Then were seen, hurrying 
to the place of rendezvous, soldiers, bear- 
ing their glittering halberds. Now and 
then, amid the din, was heard the sound 
of a drum or fife. At length, amid the 
excited throng in the market-place, went 
up a shrill cry. 

“Back! good people, back ! 


'»? 


come: 


They 
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A sudden hush followed. Then the 
people, parting upon either side, made 
way for the grand procession. Crowded 
in a vast throng, they stood in solemn 
silence. Upon paling and gate-post were 
clustered the boys and the youth of the 
town. Even the roofs were black with 
human forms, while the windows which 
afforded a view of the market stead were 
filled with the matrons and maidens, inter- 
ested spectators of the scene below. No 
sound but the tramp of the coming pro- 
cession broke the stillness. 

First came into view a platoon of horse- 
men, their brilliant uniforms and _ polished 
halberds glittering in the sun. Behind them 
came the Company of Artillery, though 
Robert Keayne no longer marched at its 
head. Then came the civic procession, 
the representatives to the General Court, 
the ministers, the justices in their robes 
of office, and citizens of wealth and prom- 
inence. Last of all came the life guard 
of horse, escorting the council of state, 
which that year performed the guberna- 
torial functions. Halting at the head of 
the market-place, the regiment divided 
into two ranks which, facing inward, were 
aligned upon either side of the open stead. 
Before the town house, in the centre of the 
open space, stood the color-bearer, hold- 
ing aloft the standard of Britain. Within 
the lines of soldiery on either side were 
ranged the dignitaries, civil and ecclesias- 
tical, who had formed a part of the solemn 
procession. 


When all were in their places, Sheriff 


Gookin advanced to the centre of the 
open stead, and in a loud voice, though 
surely it seemed quite unnecessary, com- 
manded all to keep silence. Then a fig- 
ure, clad in black velvet, left his place 
among the ranks of official personages, 
and took his position beneath the folds 
of England’s flag. It was Mr. Secretary 
Addington. 

A deeper silence than before fell upon 
the vast assemblage. All listened for his 
voice, and soon, clear and full, it broke 
upon the air. In breathless silence the 
great throng stood, until the last words 
of the proclamation of Anne, as Queen of 
England, had died away. ‘Then, amid the 
rolling of drums, long and loud burst forth 
from every throat a great cry : — 

“ Long live the Queen !”’ 

Slowly the great crowd dispersed, and 
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as they went, the church bells took up 
the joyful refrain. From out their brazen 
throats rang forth a pean of solemn re- 
joicing, sending far out over the sea, as if 
striving to reach the farther shore, the joy- 
ful tones of welcome to the sovereign of 
England, Old and New. 

Suddenly the tones of rejoicing ceased, 
and, as the last tremulous vibrations thrilled 
the air and died away in space, a hush 
pervaded the town. All stilled their sounds 
of merry-making, and, looking at each 
other, said : — 

“ Behold, what 
silence ?” 

In a moment more the bell began a 
solemn toll, and then all knew that, amid 
the rejoicing, some soul had passed to its 
final account.’ A breathless, awe-struck 
stillness fell upon all as, at last, the tolling 
ceased. Then, after a pause, while all 
wondered who it was that had_ passed, the 
bell, in measured, but rapid strokes, again 
began its utterance : — 

“One! two! three! four! 
seven! eight! nine! ten !—” 

“Tt cannot be a child, then, whose soul 
has passed,” said the listeners. 

“Fifteen! sixteen! seventeen ! 
teen!” 

“Tt can be no youth,” said another. 

“Nor yet a young man or woman,” 
argued a third, as the strokes reached and 
passed the twenties and entered upon the 
thirties. 

Still the bell tolled on. Forty, fifty, 
and sixty were passed ; and then the feel- 
ing of solemn awe deepened upon the 
listening town. 

“Who, forsooth, can it be, whose spirit 
hath passed?” said they, one to another. 


meaneth this sudden 


five! six! 


eigh- 


1 Vide Diary of Samuel Sewell, Vol. 11. “ May 
28, 1702. Burrington from Newfoundland brings 
prints of the King’s death, March 8 at 8 A.M. 

At last the Gazette containing the proclaim- 
ing the Queen came to hand. ‘Then we resolved to 
proclaim her Majesty here, which was done ac- 
cordingly, below the Townhouse. Regiment 
drawn up and Life Guards of Horse; Council, 
Representatives, Ministers, Justices, Gentlemen 
taken with the Guard. Mr. Secretary on foot 
read the order of the Council, the Proclamation 
and Queen’s Proclamation for continuing Com- 
missions. Mr. Sheriff Gookin gave it to the 
people. Volleys, guns. Proclamation was made 
between 3 and 4 o’clock. At 5 p.M. Madam Bel- 
lingham dies, a vertuous Gentlewoman, anfiguis, 
morihus, prisca fide, who has lived a widow just 
about 30 years.” 
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“Surely it must be one of the fathers or 
mothers in Israel.” 

The bell strokes numbered eighty, and 
all the town was breathless. ‘Then, after a 
slight pause, the tones rang out two strokes 
more. And then there was a great silence. 

“Tt is Madame Bellingham who is gone 
from us,” said one of a group which clus- 
tered before the meeting-house. “ ‘There 
is none other among us who is of the age 
of eighty-two.”’ 

The speaker was a sad-faced old man, 
whose deep, blue eyes filled with tears as 
he spoke. ‘There was none other to shed 
a tear; but, solemnly and reverently, all 
bared their heads and said in unison : 

“God rest her soul !” 


Again a long procession of the people 
of the town followed a bier to the ancient 
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all the great throng who had ever looked 
upon the face of her who had gone, or had 
heard the sound of her voice; and when 
the stone which covered the tomb was at 
last sealed for a hundred years of undis- 
turbed repose, the crowd melted away and 
soon was gone. But a few, who still lin- 
gered in the gloaming and spoke in whis- 
pers of the aged woman whose life had 
ended, saw an old man slowly and softly 
approach the tomb and lay something upon 
it. ‘Then he as softly stole away again and 
was lost in the dusk. ‘Then some, more 
bold and curious than the rest, drew near 
to learn what the old man’s mysterious 
offering might be. And they, who had 
never heard the story of Ezekiel and Pe- 
nelope, marvelled that it was only a cluster 
of fresh mayflowers, bound about with a 
faded ribbon. 





burying-place. But there were few amid THE END. 
*-+e-¢ 


THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, 
By General Joshua L. Chamberlain. 


Comrapes: You bid me speak for you. What language shall I borrow that can hold 
the meaning of this hour? How translate into mortal tongue the power and glory 
of immortal deeds? Where can I find a strain to sound these depths of memory, or 
sweep these heights of harmony? Rather would I stand mute before the majesty of 
this presence, while all the scene around — token and talisman — speaks the unfathom- 
able, unending story. Visions trooping on me in solemn, proud procession overcloud 
the present, till it drifts away to dream and shadow, and they alone are the living and 
unchanged. Emotions struggling up through the dark and bloody years choke down 
my utterance. No! Rather do you speak to me ; you, who return my greeting, and you, 
unseen and silent to mortal sense, comrades in soul to-night ! and drown my faltering 
words in your vast accord! | 

You come up here from all your quiet ways and useful works, peaceful of mien and 
modest of guise, unmarked save by your scars; men whose deeds have rung through 
the world, and won their meed of praise. But who may fancy that he sees you, that 
saw you not in the times that tested manhood, and on the fields you gave to fame? 
Who can read through your calm countenances the strength, the daring, the fortitude, 
the hero and martyr spirit that gave the impress of your character so little while ago? 
Who that looks on this bright spectacle, where beauty beams, and all around you 
speaks gratitude and peace and joy, would know this for the Army of the Potomac? 
Not so did I behold you when, worn and famished, nights and days together you 
crowded to fields of death as to a festival; not so when amid the fiery tempest you 
swelled rank upon rank, and rolled your heart’s blood billowing upon the foe ; not so 
when, shattered and mangled, you lay upon the lines which told where the tide of battle 
turned, unmurmuring at the cost; not so when, in mid-winter night, on the lonely 

1 Address at the first reunion of the Army of the Potomac and the organization of the Society of 


the Army of the Potomac, at New York, July 4, 1869. Republished by request of members of the 
Society. 
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picket watch, where no eye but God’s beheld, rather than give place to unmanly weak- 
ness you froze stark dead upon your post, eyes to the front; not so when, hurled 
with desperate repetition to fruitless assault, without the hesitation of a thought, with 
the all-conquering spirit of discipline and devotion, claiming only for yourselves the 
last sad offices of man’s humility, you pinned to your breasts your simple names, with 
hand as resolute as if you were writing them on the proudest scroll of fame ; not so 
when, having done all, meek in triumph, you furled the banners crimsoned with your 
blood, henceforth to be enshrined as emblems of a Nation’s glory. 

But I venture not here to recount your history. Vividly as your presence summons 
it before me, the undertaking were too great. Fraught as this hour is with memories, 
not of facts and scenes merely, but of motives and plans, brilliant conceptions and 
bold essays, freaks of folly, fortune, or fate, the hour is not yet, nor even near, when 
the history of this Army can be adequately or impartially told. Were it possible for us, 
who participated, to set forth with due completeness and due candor all the elements 
which entered into our stirring and eventful history, that history was too eventful, and 
the times too recent, for the whole truth to be told without giving rise to bitter feelings 
and serious disturbance of the lights and shadows under which at present the picture of 
our Country’s great deliverance lies. It were not difficult, were one so bold, to take up 
a line of remark that would marvellously unveil the mysteries, and dispel a great 
portion of the charges of fault and failure with which, as yet, in the esteem of many, 
our Army stands accused. Remembering, however, that it is our great duty now to 
strengthen the bonds of peace, and nurture the growing amenities of a common citizen- 
ship, it is most prudent to refrain from entering into these details. 

Thoughts and feelings like these, crowding upon each other, embarrass one who, at 
such a time as this, speaking to and for men who have made immortal history, aspires 
to a worthy vindication of their merits, and yet upon whom it is incumbent, at this 
festive and fraternal reunion, not to stir any chord which could mar the harmony of 
this occasion, or set in motion jarring elements elsewhere. It would be an affectation 
of meekness, however, to which I have no ambition to lay claim, if for any reason, here 
or elsewhere, I should fail, knowing the solid ground on which we stand, to declare 
with due confidence what was the character and service of that Army on which so often, 
in the midst of disheartening struggles and bloody agonies, the destiny of this Nation 
hung. 

The hour which you so generously accord me shall not be given to idle boasts nor 
invidious comparison. ‘The line of my thought is rather defensive than aggressive, and 
my intent not so much encomium as exculpation. Something which I have to say 
will doubtless be true of other armies of the Union, and in some degree, perhaps, of all, 
both North and South. But my theme is still the Army of the Potomac, and my friends 
from other armies must pardon me if I seem partial, and those who cannot share 
these recollections must not greatly blame me if my words are warm. What I shall 
feel constrained to claim, even in this negative way, I am well aware will not by every 
one be readily admitted. For men are so constituted that what they but imperfectly 
understand they still make up their most violent judgment upon, and works in which 
they had no hand seem easily achieved and of little worth; and it is not impossible 
—such is the “rarity of human charity under the sun” —that envy and enmity even 
should be the tribute paid to superiority of merit which cannot be denied. 

It is charged upon us that our campaigns were feeble, our battles indecisive, and 
even our victories barren. Whatever of truth there may be in this does not lie against 
the valor of the Army, but rather in the great plan of operations itself. The enemy 
were in their own country, — and that singularly advantageous for defence, — and _ they 
were moreover on the interior lines. Our line of operation against Richmond lay 
directly across the course of the many formidable rivers and wild torrents that flow 
from the mountains to the sea; and these, with the banks and parallel ridges rising 
terrace above terrace square across our advance, made, in fact, of the whole region for 
a distance of more than one hundred miles a constant series of natural fortifications, — 
parapet and ditch, —and that on a colossal scale. Then there were the dense forests, 
with clearings here and there, just wide enough for good rifle range, greatly facilitating the 
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defence ; often so thick and tangled that a great battle had to be fought out of sight of 
its commander, by divisions and brigades uncertain of each other’s fortune, and all, as 
it were, in the dark. In a country like that, thinly settled, and with few and bad roads, 
it is not easy to obtain or transport supplies, on which to so great a degree the success- 
ful movements of an army depend. Taking all these things together, every one will 
see that the party of the offensive must encounter other evils than those that can be 
overcome by the direct force of arms, and that in our rough and rugged campaigns we 
could neither apply the maxims nor imitate the example of the great European masters 
of the art of war. 

The chief fault found with us was, I believe, that we did not “ move.’”’ Now, besides 
what I have already suggested, there are several reasons why it was not so very easy 
for us to do so, — why “ moving” did not constitute for us the perfection of strategy 
and the chief end of soldiership. ‘The fact is, as our adversaries carried their defensive 
into the offensive, we were constantly forced to conduct our offensive with reference to 
the defensive. We were to cover the Capital ; and the peculiar thing about it was that 
this Capital was practically in the enemy’s territory, —certainly on the very southern 
verge of loyalty. Indeed, we had to keep no small force within it, and far to the rear 
of it; not solely for defence and for guarding the approaches, but to restrain the 
inhabitants in one place or another from giving aid and comfort to the enemy. Nor 
did even this prevent the Capital from being more than once cut off from the loyal 
States by the destruction of its roads and bridges northward, and by the battery block- 
ade of the South Potomac, not to speak of the actual attack on our troops first marching 
to its defence through a city which afterwards so gloriously atoned for the shame. 

Who does not remember the frenzy of solicitude —ludicrous to think of now — 
with which, at the early discussions of a move, the denizens of the Capital flew to 
remonstrances and prayers, lest thereby we should cease to cover Washington, and the 
ruthless Rebels should run riot among their precious things, and make whistles of their 
bones! And the only way to cover it seemed, in the eyes of those strategists, for us 
to be drawn up in front of it, and at all hazards kept well in sight between it and the 
enemy. Everybody knows that at the very climax of a critical campaign, whole corps, 
whose co-operation was relied upon for success, were suddenly and without the previous 
knowledge of the commanding general, withdrawn, to dispel some phantom that threat- 
ened Washington through the gaps of the Blue Ridge; and nothing was left for us, 
when our advancing guns had already sounded the knell of Richmond, but a change 
of base, which, although by a series of well-fought fields, became a by-word and a 
reproach. And, indeed, after any great battle no victory could be pushed up, for fear 
that somehow Stonewall Jackson or Stuart would get round our flanks and strike upon 
the Capital. I do not complain of the precaution; for in the great game we were 
playing we could not afford to “exchange queens.” But I refer to this to remind the 
critics that our friends behind us had quite as much to do in determining our cam- 
paigns as did the enemy before us. It may have been highly complimentary to be 
chosen to stand between the enemy’s mightiest onset and the nation’s Capital ; but this 
proximity was by no means calculated to add to our ease or ec/a¢. Especially was this 
the case when, for a long time, no one master mind shaped and controlled our cam- 
paigns ; but plans were discussed till they were well known to the enemy, and the 
chosen one was then entered on with that half assent which begets half intent. Then 
followed all the evils of lack of unity, vigorous will, and concentrated endeavor on the 
part of the government. It is the duty of a commander, doubtless, to overcome these 
evils, or win in spite of them ; but how great a task is this, generals of no less stamp than 
Wellington, Eugene, and Marlborough knew. Let those who are prone to think that 
our proximity to Washington gave us an undue share of the public attention, and that 
the defenders of the Capital were the pets and idols of the same, be comforted by the 
reflection that to no army were favors more sparingly granted, and none was held 
more strictly to the letter of the Regulations, and to the bar of public criticism. 

Another thing which lay against our much moving was the fact that we had to fight 
when we moved, which is not always the case with armies. Moving is a pleasant thing 
when you are not crowded with it ; but it was quite a different business to move when 
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every foot of our advance was measured with our dead. Even the Lieutenant-General, 
the indomitable Grant, found it not quite so easy to keep up the prestige of his western 
victories, when he came to confront Lee and the Army of Northern Virginia. Was it 
because the Army of the Potomac would not move? He will not say so. Sheridan, 
the irresistible, will not tell you that, when he remembers the Valley, Five Forks, and 
Appomattox. Yes, the Army of the Potomac did not move at Malvern Hill, Antietam, 
and Gettysburg, except in ambulances and on stretchers. 

Move? Let the entrenchments that reach continuous from Pennsylvania to Carolina 
tell! Let the graves answer, that bridge with glory that gulf of gloom ! 

I have spoken of some of the failings and shortcomings with which our Army has 
been charged. Let us now turn briefly to consider it more nearly ; to discover what, 
if anything, distinguished it as an Army, and gave it a character peculiarly its own. 
Organized from the debris of defeat, and in presence of a defiant enemy, the Army of 
the Potomac acquired an earnestness of soldiership, a habitude, discipline, and confi- 
dence, which made it an army of veterans before it had struck a blow, and gave it a 
unity and identity, a tenacity of life and constancy of fraternal regard, which all its 
strange experiences, its great vicissitudes of ill and good, have never for a moment 
shaken. For this spirit of organization, this esprit de corps, to which it largely owes its 
prestige, and we the proud compgnionship of this day, it is just and right that I should 
ascribe the praise to that commander who was set to work the miracle — out of that 
chaos of defeat and distrust to evoke order, and beauty, and power. 

It may be fairly presumed that the material was equally good of all our armies. Other 
men, doubtless, were as strong and true, as manly, and as brave. But the very rigors 
of our experience wrought our Army into a peculiar character. Early it learned to 
“endure hardness as good soldiers.” It found that tribulation that worketh patience ; 
and patience, experience ; and experience, hope ; and the hope, thank God, “ made 
not ashamed.” 

It is discipline which is the soul of armies, as, indeed, it is the source of power in all 
intelligent action. Other things — moral considerations, impulses of sentiment, and even 
natural excitement — may lead men to great deeds ; but taken in the long run, and in 
all vicissitudes, an army is effective in proportion to its discipline. Now, it was pre- 
cisely in this that our Army excelled. Friend and foe alike testify to that. Once grant 
the superiority of our discipline, and there remains no further question of rank and 
merit as an army. ‘That was a great lesson, for which to-day we have reason to thank 
our commanders ; for it enters into our individual manhood, and may recombine into 
other forms to do other works no less for the good of man. 

There was also in our Army a high degree of intelligence and independence of judg- 
ment. They knew what they were fighting for, those men, and were stern and impartial 
judges as to what was required of them ; obedient to their commanders, whether through 
affection, respect, or discipline ; ready to greet to-night, with all the old loyalty, McClel- 
lan, the magic name, Burnside, the magnanimous, Hooker, the chivalrous, Meade, 
the victorious. Nor do they forget to-night those officers, once the favorites of fortune, 
whom misunderstanding, impatience, or jealousy has stricken from our rolls. Pardon 
me, comrades, if I venture here to express the hope, knowing all the pains and penal- 
ties of so doing, that tardy justice (if that can be called justice which is tardy) may 
be done to officers whose character and services in behalf of the Republic deserve 
something better than its hasty rebuke. 

Then, too, observe that the Confederacy saw fit to oppose to us the flower of its 
armies and its best generals ;— an army reared in the same field, growing up with us, 
taught by the same experience, trained by the same discipline, matched and balanced 
against us in weight, and measure, and movement. That Army of Northern Virginia — 
who can help looking back upon them now with feelings half fraternal? Ragged and reck- 
less, yet careful to keep their bayonets bright, and lines of battle well dressed ; reduced 
to dire extremities sometimes, yet always ready for a fight ; rough and rude, yet know- 
ing well how to make a field illustrious. Who can forget them—the brave, bronzed 
faces that looked at us four years across the flaming pit— men with whom, in a hun- 
dred fierce grapples, we fought with remorseless desperation and all the terrible enginery 
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of death, till on the one side and on the other a quarter of a million fell; and yet we 
never hated them, except that they struck at the old flag. Main force against main force 
— there was good reason why, when valor like that was exhausted, the sun should go 
down on thousands dead, but not one vanquished. 

Think now of that career, unparalleled in experience and vicissitude, the campaigns 
bloody, protracted, and indecisive ; itself wasted by disease and wounds and death ; 
with unswerving loyalty and unconquerable devotion, passed down as an inheritance to 
those who successively filled up its ranks ; and it, alone, of all, keeping up heart and 
hope, when, from its very depletions and disasters, men’s hearts everywhere were failing 
them for fear, and through all the buffetings of fortune holding steadily on its way and 
fighting it out to the end. Nowhere derelict ; whether well or ill directed it did its 
best ; and the victories it won were results not so much of strategy and of grand tactics, 
but the prize of its own unconquerable heroism, and the price of its most precious 
blood. Glorious manhood, alike in triumph and disaster ; worthy always to be crowned, 
— where not with the victor’s, then with the martyr’s palm. 

Deeds like these cannot perish from the earth ; they live in spirit and speak to the 
hearts of after-peoples and after-ages— noble example of what man will do for man. 
Yes, this youthful valor of the Army of the Potomac shall become part and parcel of 
the nation’s character, no less than proudest blazonry on the escutcheon of her fame. 

God be praised that in the justice of his ways, this same much-suffering old Army, 
scoffed at for not moving — but never, that I have heard, for not dying — enough, 
should be the chosen one to push the Rebellion to its last field, and to see its proudest 
ensigns laid at its feet. When that army surrendered before us, the whole structure of 
the Confederacy went down with their banners. Not without aid, indeed, did we 
achieve this ; for we were so shattered and depleted by the unparalleled casualties of 
the great campaign, that, in the last struggle around Petersburg and Richmond, other 
armies stood shoulder to shoulder with us, with whom we gladly and gratefully share 
the glory. 

Wonderful old Army! whose casualties were such that decimation were five times 
too tame a word to tell its losses, and whose deeds were such that its victories should 
have counted even with its fields. So often after a three days’ battle held back from 
following up the victory it had won, because it was the Army of the Potomac, and 
must not uncover Washington; so often, for this same sake, forced to run a neck- 
and-neck race with the Rebels — ludicrous, perhaps, to the distant critic, but agonizing 
to the actors in it— along the bases of the Blue Ridge, or across the plains of 
Manassas ; so many times withdrawn by night from a front they had fought all day 
to win, holding the bitterness of their hearts unuttered as they trod reverently in 
the darkness among the pale upturned faces of their dead that had died in vain ; so 
many times crossing rivers in face and spite of the foe — a thing thitherto rare in war- 
fare —and having made the heights beyond immortal with their blood, hastily recrossing, 
for no failure or fault of theirs, yet bearing the blame and the shame. An army some- 
times changing its base, and often its commanders, but never its loyalty, its high resolve, 
its generous devotion! And in triumph, too, obedient still, which is more difficult ; 
masters of their enemies, masters of themselves, which is more noble. No sacked 
city cries out against them from its ashes;.no violated innocence, no desecrated 
sanctity, no outraged defencelessness, no needless seizure, nor wanton waste accuses 
their honor ; but they bore themselves always as those that had mothers and sisters at 
home, and reverenced God ; men whose chivalry scorned to do dishonor, no less than 
to suffer it. And when its work was done, it mustered once more on the banks of the 
Potomac, not as Cesar with his victorious legions paused on the brink of the Rubicon 
to brace his resolution to seize the liberties of his country, but to return to a delivered 
nation her standards, dimmed and torn, but bright and broad in newness and wholeness 
of meaning — to lay down their arms at the feet of the constitutional authority, with as 
much respect, as much sincerity, as much humility as they had seen in the hostile host 
that laid at their feet the arms and colors of its cause. 

Self-denying old Army! Schooled in the passive virtues no less than in the active, 
disciplined in patience, fortitude, self-control— the highest lesson of this life — 
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cheerful readiness to try again, when it had little reason to hope that any proper results 
would flow from its best endeavor. 

Dear old Army! Its tents are struck, its fires are dead — folded the banners that 
lighted its onward way — silent the bugles that beckoned to fame across death’s abysses 
vanished the embattled hosts that shone in the morning sun—scattered the friendly 
band, that shoulder to shoulder stormed the gates of glory ! 

But though sometimes the heart will yearn for the stirring duties and high com- 
panionship of the field, yet when I think of all the noble spirits “ passed in battle and 
in storm,” and how the lonely rivers are flowing on to night, as they did when those 
restless eyes gazed across their sullen waters into the infinite of manly, glorious achieve- 
ment, heeding not how many hearts are still, which then beat stronger than their tide, 
I thank God that no bugle at to-morrow’s dawn shall wake us to a reveille of blood. 
So they sleep, — by thousands and tens of thousands, — and the message that was wont 
to fall from flippant or taunting lips, comes hushed to deepest music now, “Ad quiet 
on the Potomac.” , 

There is a beautiful belief that, corresponding to the mortal body there exists 
another, spiritual ; which, enwrapping the subtle essence of being, preserves our real 
identity — dimmed and veiled to mortal view, but clear and palpable in the realm of 
soul. So, as I gaze with swelling spirit, this living and firm array melts into the vision 
of that other army, which was the Army of the Potomac; rising like the mists that 
once enfolded us there, on the banks of the Potomac, Rappahannock, Chickahominy, 
and James, — its right upon the heights of Gettysburg, and its left upon the slopes that 
amphitheatre the Appomattox, — marshalled as for the roll-call of the last great morn- 
ing. And I hear a voice, as of mighty redeemed nations, sounding down the coming 
years, “This is the Army of Liberty for evermore.” 

So it rises and stands before me — the glorious pageant ; the ranks all full — you the 
living, they the immortal — swelling together the roll of honor: that great company of 
heroic souls, that were, and are, the Army of the Potomac! Let me borrow the 
prophet’s tongue, rapt with celestial vision: ‘These are the living creatures that I saw 
by the river of Chebar, and the glory of the God of Israel was over them above ; and 
the likeness of their faces was the same faces that I saw by the river, their appearance 
and themselves ; and they went every one straight forward !” 
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N past geologic ages the Falls of Saint 
| Anthony have receded from some point 

in the valley of the Great River near 
the Iowa line, to where they now are, al- 
most exactly under the forty-fifth parallel 
of north latitude. Over them pour the 
waters collected from a drainage area of 
some forty-five thousand square miles. The 
energy attributable to this change of level 
in the river-bed, here twelve hundred feet 
wide, is estimated to be, at a good stage 
of water, one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand horse-power. The greater part of 
this power has been intercepted and put 
to work by means of a low wooden dam 
on a rock foundation. Much of it is still 
running to waste. The adjacent lands form, 
in soil and topography, an ideal site for a 
modern city. The first explorer who laid 
a business eye on the situation knew that 
a city would be built here and what would 
be the character of that city. 
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Minneapolis. 


In 1805, Lieutenant Z. W. Pike was 
sent by the United States government to 
explore the new northwestern region just 
acquired as part of the Louisiana purchase. 
With a prescience creditable to his intelli- 
gence, that officer bargained with the Sioux 
and obtained a grant of lands extending 
from the junction of the Mississippi and 
Minnesota rivers near and below Fort 
Snelling, nine miles wide on either side 
of the former stream, to a point above the 
Falls of Saint Anthony. His main idea 
was, no doubt, to secure a suitable and 
ample site for a military post. It may 
have been in his mind, also, that the great 
water-power would be good property for 
the United States to own. It did remain 
the property of the government for more 
than twenty years, and in 1821 a small 
saw and grist mill was built on the west 
side, for the use of the garrison of Fort 
Snelling, which meantime had _ been built. 
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In accordance with our established na- 
tional land policy, this great productive 
agency was at length left to be appropri- 
ated by those enterprising citizens who 
had the foresight to appreciate its value 
and the good fortune to be on the ground 
at the happy moment. On July 29, 1837, 
a treaty was signed at Fort Snelling with 
the Chippeways, who conveyed to the 
United States the land lying between the 
Saint Croix and Mississippi rivers. This 
treaty, when ratified by the Senate in the 
following summer, had the effect to open 
to settlement the lands lying on the east 
bank of the latter stream. There is a tra- 
dition, doubtless having a foundation in 
fact, that in June, 1838, after receipt of 
private intelligence, but before arrival of 
the official notice of the ratification of the 
treaty, Franklin Steele, a young Pennsyl- 
vanian, who had lately become sutler of 
the post at Fort Snelling, started at a very 
early morning hour to make a claim abreast 
of the Falls of Saint Anthony. Steele and 
his party crossed the river and travelled 
up the east bank. A Captain Scott of the 
army, an officer of the garrison, chose the 
same day and an early hour for an identi- 
cal purpose. He, however, journeyed 
by the west bank and, although the 








Falls of Saint Anthony in 1890, 
distance is not greater, arrived only in time 
to find Mr. Steele’s shanty built, his corn 
planted, and to be invited to breakfast by 
his early-rising competitor. 


The claim thus made extended for a 


distance up and down stream sufficient to 
command the power of the falls and the 
rapids from the east bank to mid-channel. 
It was ten years before the claims of Steele 
and others who soon followed him, sanc- 
tioned by the free-masonry of early settlers, 
and more than once rescued from claim- 


jumpers, was merged into a solid title by 


purchase of the United States. In 1848 
Mr. Steele built the first sawmill, and the 
next year he had the town-site of Saint 


Anthony laid out by William L. Marshall, 
afterwards governor of Minnesota. No 


other name for the coming city than that 
given by Father Hennepin to the great 


water-fall in 1680 seems to have been 
thought of. The new town grew won- 


drously, but unfortunately great areas of 
the adjacent lands were bought up by non- 
resident speculators. Would-be settlers 
pouring in found it impossible to buy lots 
or farms at reasonable prices. ‘These, and 
many settled pioneers as well, looked with 
longing eyes over upon the beautiful, park- 
like, rolling prairie which sloped up from 
the west bank of the river. Those lovely 
acres were government reserve, and the 
garrison at Fort Snelling had at different 
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times been called upon to oust adventur- 
ous squatters. In the same notable year 
of 1849, Colonel John H. Stevens, born in 
Canada of American parents, coming to 
the territory just established from service 
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The Old Government Flour Mill. 


in the Mexican war, and the Hon. Robert 
Smith, a member of Congress from Illinois, 
obtained from the Secretary of War, by 
some mighty magic not well understood 
now, permits to take up farms of 160 acres 
each out of the reservation on the west 
bank. It may be supposed from subse- 


quent developments that Mr. Steele had — 


some interest in these grants. Drawing 
a division line from a point near the crest 
of the falls, the pioneers named ran their 
longitudes respectively up and down stream 
far enough to establish a claim to all the 
water-power in the west half of the main 
channel. 

The barrier thus broken down, or at 
least weakened, dwellers in Saint Anthony 
began, in considerable numbers, as early 
as 1850, to swarm out upon the lands 
lying back of the claims mentioned. The 
local historians give a catalogue of these 
adventurers and their holdings. ‘There are 
still floating suggestions of understandings 
with garrison commanders, under which 
squatters, for suitable considerations, were 
not to be disturbed ; but these lack con- 
firmation. Late in the fall of 1853 the mili- 
tary reservation was reduced to six thousand 
acres, thus liberating a great area of desira- 
ble lands to legitimate occupancy. Accord- 
ingly there was, in the early months of the 
next year, a large accession of new neigh- 
bors to the colony of squatters whose dwell- 
ings dotted the prairie within sight of the 
falls. A sawmill was built that year on 
the west side, 2nd nine stores were opened. 






The town- 
site was laid 
out, also by Gov- 
ernor Marshall, and 
the first suspension 
bridge, to be completed the 
year following, was begun. 
After an anxious and somewhat 
stormy period of delay and negotia- 
tion, Congress, in 1855, passed an act 
recognizing the claims of the settlers on 
the west side and allowing them to “prove 
up” without the formalities of a public 
sale, at which they might have been out- 
bidden by the land speculators, whose 
tracks had been observed with apprehen- 
sion in the neighborhood. ‘The town-site 
and the adjacent lands having thus passed 
legally into private hands, early in 1855 
there began that phenomenal development 
of the new city which in its magnitude and 
continuity has ever since outrun every ex- 
pectation. Mills, stores, shops, factories, 
schools, churches, sprang up as if by magic ; 
and the end is not yet. 

The present account is not intended to 
follow the growth of the city in detail, but 
must be restricted to a limited range of 
particulars of greatest general interest. The 
name Minneapolis, according to authority 
believed to be conclusive, is shortened from 
Minnehapolis, an evident compound of 
Minnehaha (a word coined by white men 
out of Dakota elements) and Greek fodis 
(city). The more current account giving 
the composition mznne (Dakota for water), 
and fofis is a plausible but unhistorical 
afterthought. The government up to 1858 
was that of an ordinary town, giving way 
in that year to a special town government 
with a council, by authority of the first 
state legislature. This authority was re- 
called, upon petition of the citizens, in 
1864, and the municipality remitted to its 
primitive town government, as being less 
expensive. It was not till 1867 that the 


town was by special charter transformed 
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into a city, with all that the name implies. 
Saint Anthony had rejoiced in the name 
and powers of a city since 1855, but han- 
dicapped by the burden already mentioned, 
had long since lost her lead in the race. 
In 1872 she surrendered her municipal 
independence and her historic name, and 
was merged into the united city of Minne- 
apolis. Long before the fusion was ac- 
complished it had become settled that the 
old city had no hope of holding the first 
place, and it was felt that no good reason 
existed for separate political status after 
the union of business interests. Besides, 
there would be some chance for east-side 
Republicanism. The following figures from 
census reports show the relative devel- 
opment of the two 








cities : — 

POPULATION OF SAINI 
ANTHONY AND MIN- 
NEAPOLIS, 

U. S. Saint Minne- 

Census. Anthony. apolis. 

1850 538 o 

1860 . 3,285 2,564 

1870 - 5,013 13,066 

1880. . 46,887 

State Census 

1885 —— 129,200 


Reverting to the 
Falls of Saint An- 
thony and the water- 
power furnished by 
them, it needs to be 
said that in 1856 the 
rights of the original 
occupiers and propri- 
etors were acquired 
by two corporations : 
the Minneapolis Mill 
Company owning on 
the west bank, the 
Saint Anthony Falls 
Water- power Com- 
pany controlling the 
east channels. ‘These 
corporations are still in existence, and it 
is to be hoped that they at length derive 
revenue from their property. ‘There was 
a period during which they were sub- 
jected to great expenses, with a prospect 
of total destruction of value. ‘This period 
was one of such tragical interest to Min- 
neapolis, that the tale of it must be told, 
even at the risk of overrunning limits. The 
long process of recession of the falls already 
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remarked upon had, when settlement was 
first made, reached within a thousand feet 
or thereabout of the upper edge or skirt 
of the Trenton limestone forming the river- 
bed above the brink. In the summer of 
1869, laborers employed in tunnelling for 
a “tail-race,” starting below the falls in 
the soft Saint Peter sandstone beneath the 
Trenton, were suddenly driven out by an 
inrush of water at the heading. ‘This water, 
it was soon found, had got under the lime- 
stone at its upper edge and made its way 
in seams in the underlying sandstone. In 
a few hours an enormous volume was pour- 
ing through this enlarging water-way, and 
the prospect was that the whole Mississippi 
would soon be flowing down a run of rapids 


Great Northern Railway Viaduct. 


instead of plunging over the crest of the 
limestone, as during unknown ages past. 
The difference of level between the upper 
and lower reaches of the river would, of 
course, not have been obliterated, and the 
power would not have been annihilated ; 
but it would have been available only to 
those up-stream abutters, on whose lands 
dams and races could have been built. It 
was therefore a matter of life and death to 
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the water-power companies to “save the 
falls.” An extemporized coffer-dam shut 
the truant waters out of the illegitimate 
channel, but not before two large flour 
mills had been wrecked and other damage 
done. This “break” was in the main 
channel west of Nicollet Island. The 


river-bed. This bulkhead was formed of 
concrete of the best quality, six feet thick 
at bottom, four feet at top, forty feet high, 
and with its extensions into the banks and 
some unavoidable zigzags, about nineteen 
hundred feet long. It rests on a stratum 
of sand-rock believed to be impervious, and 
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next season another break, and still a third, 
took place in the east channel. These 
were also temporarily controlled by coffer- 
dams. Four years were now spent in in- 
effective experiments at outside patching 
of a deep-seated interior disorder, After 
consultation with the most expert hydraulic 
engineers in civil and government service, 
a plan was at length worked out for a radi- 
cal and thorough treatment, which might 
not only remedy the immediate trouble, but 
forever prevent its recurrence. ‘This plan 
the United States government at length 
undertook to execute. There was first 
constructed a so-called “apron” of timber 
cribs loaded with rock and covered with 
heavy planking, to receive the waters which 
had been plunging over the brink of the 
falls and deliver them quietly some four 
hundred feet down stream. Since the com 
pletion of the apron, there has been no 
waterfall proper. The other part of the 
scheme was a huge dike or bulkhead, to 
be built under the limestone, to cut off any 
streamlets in the body of the underlying 
sandstone which might invite breaks in the 


rises to a close contact with the limestone 
layer. The sandstone excavated for its 
construction was removed through a branch 
of the original tunnel for a tail-race, and 
the materials for the concrete were sent 
down in a well and moved right and left 
by cars. The cost to the government was 
about $600,000, but the citizens of Minne 
apolis had previously thrown in the sum 
of $334,000, largely paid by stockholders 
in the water-power companies. Thus the 
‘falls were saved,” and the wheels of in 
dustry actuated by their waters have con 
tinued to revolve, and the hopes and ex 
pectations of the pioneer settlers have not 
been disappointed. 

The manufacture of lumber was the first 
considerable industry of the cities, and for 
a long time held that supremacy. That 
lumber no longer holds the first place is 
not due to any decline in that business ; 
its volume and increase would make an 
other city notable. The annual output of 
lumber for the five years following 1850 
(in which year the industry began) was 
but 1,200,000 feet. By 1870 it had risen 
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to 118,223,100 feet; in 1880 it stood at 
195,452,200 feet ; while for the past decade 
the average has been but little below 300,- 
000,000, no account being made of laths 
or shingles. The cutting and banking of 
the logs in the vast pineries of the upper 
Mississippi, the tedious “ drive” for hun- 
dreds of miles to the seat of manufacture, 
the sawing, hauling, sorting, and piling of 
the product, involve the employment of an 
enormous capital and a large army of men. 
A great modern sawmill presents a most 
interesting example of the application of 
natural forces, and when seen in operation, 
particularly by night, affords a picturesque 
and lively spectacle. 

There is a fall of one.thousand feet in 
the five hundred miles 


of the Mississippi 
River above Minne- 
apolis. Down this 


slope the force of 
gravity drags the end- 
less raft of logs to the 
great storage booms 
near the mills. As 
they are needed, the 
logs are floated to 
the doors of the mill, 
where they are under- 
run by huge chains 
armed with spikes 
and hauled on to the 
platforms. “ Steam- 
niggers’ seize them 
and roll them on to 
the carriages of. the 
circular saws, which 
fly and flash like the 
shuttles of a modern 
loom. In an instant 
the log is “ flatted ” 
and tossed on to a 
rollway leading to the 
great “ gang” of thirty 
upright saws strained 
in a single frame, oc- 
cupying the centre of 
the mill. A very huge 
log may occupy the 
attention of the gang 
exclusively for a few 
minutes, but commonly two, four, or six 
logs are piled up and fed to the gang by 
ingenious and powerful apparatus. The 
boards and planks issuing from the gang 
next pass, one by one, but at lightning 
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speed, over the “ edgers,” which trim away 
bark, sap, and doze, and leave the edges 
parallel. Saws sliding on the arbors of the 
machines, controlled by hand wheels, effect 
this with the least possible loss of good 
lumber. On their way out of the mill the 
boards and scantling are stopped, each for 
an instant, to be squared off to standard 
lengths. Wanes and stumpshots are not 
tolerated in the modern lumber market. 


Edgings and slabs, which may yield a picket 
or a lath, are cut to proper lengths and shot 
through slides in the floor to appropriate 
machines in the basement, a department of 
the establishment which the visitor must by 
no means omit to inspect. 
goes to the wood-pile. 


What is left 
A small residuum 
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of trash is dumped as “ scoots” into the 
tail-race, to float off to the gulf, twelve 
hundred miles away. Before it has trav- 
elled a mile of the journey, however, the 
enterprising denizens of the Bohemian flats, 
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from stagings built out over the rapids, 
have by means of hoes, rakes, and spears, 
landed everything which, after drying, will 
boil a pot or heat a flatiron. 

The great sawmills of Saint Anthony 
and Minneapolis were first built on the 
brink of the falls and driven under low 
heads by unlimited water. Since the de- 
velopment of other manufactures has made 
it desirable to use the water-power with 
greater economy, the lumber-men have, 
with two or three exceptions, moved their 
establishments to points a mile or more 
above the falls, and are operating them by 
steam. Fuel costs nothing, sawdust and 
offal sufficing. The rent of mill sites and 
piling ground is much reduced, and ship- 
ping facilities are much more accessible. 
Not a few of the lumbering firms have 
of late years gone into the manufacture 


ins” of buildings. The manufacture of 
hard-wood house-finish and of furniture has 
increased to the dimensions of a leading 
industry within a few years, and prom- 
ises to outgrow that of pine lumber. The 
pine forests accessible are diminishing in 
area and product, while the vast stretches 
of hard-wood lands of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin have hardly been explored. 

It is the flour manufacture, however, by 
which Minneapolis is known to the great 
outside world. The development here of 
this industry on a scale which has no pre- 
cedent is due to an interesting combina- 
tion of causes. First to be named, of 
course, is the enormous water-power of the 
Falls of Saint Anthony, available at a tri- 
fling cost. Next, the opening of many 
millions of acres of prairie lands in Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas to the cultivation of 

hard spring wheat, 
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rich both in starch 
and gluten. In the 
first years of milling 
at the falls the wheat 
was brought up river 
from Iowa in barges 
and hauled by ox- 
teams from the land- 
ings to the mills. 
Later, Southern 
Minnesota furnished 
the supply ; but now 
for many years it 
has been’ wholly 
brought in by the 
railways running 
north and west, pour- 
ing in the wealth of 
the Red River Val- 
ley and the “Jim” 
River country of Da- 
kota. Of the crop 
of 1888, 45,000,000 
bushels came to this, 
the largest primary 
wheat market of the 
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of house material. Any one of them will 
fill a bill calling for every piece of pine 
wood, of whatever shape or dimension, 
needed in the erection of any desired 
structure. The railways diverging to all 
quarters of Minnesota, to Iowa, Nebraska, 
the Dakotas, and far toward the Pacific 
coast, are constantly freighting such “ mak- 


country, and doubt- 

less of the world. 
Another consideration is the situation of 
Minneapolis, near the head of Lake Supe- 
rior. From Duluth, only a hundred and 
sixty miles away, there is continuous water 
transportation to Montreal and New York. 
Low lake freights have been a constant 
and wholesome check on the great railway 
lines, competing or combining, as the case 
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might be, for the carriage of her mili prod- 
ucts to the seaboard and the eastern mar- 
kets. ‘To hold a further check on the roads 
running south of Lake Michigan, Minne- 
apolis capital and enterprise three years 
ago built the Minneapolis and Sainte Marie 
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manufacture, long known and practised in 
France, was first made known in America 
to Minnesota millers. 

There have been three well-defined 
epochs in the history of Minneapolis mill- 
ing. In the first, which lasted till about 
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Railway (better known as “The Soo”), 
which, reaching the Canadian border at 
the Falls of Sainte Marie, delivers its 
loaded cars to the Canadian Pacific, a 
thoroughfare not affected by the “ long and 
short haul” paragraphs of the United States 
interstate commerce law. So long as no 
combine exists between “The Soo” and 
the Chicago lines, Minneapolis will con- 
tinue to enjoy a favorable independence. 
It must also be remarked that the half- 
dozen railway lines running south and east 
will not be likely to forget that but a mod- 
erate expenditure is needed to open up to 
the lower levee of Minneapolis the full 
navigation of the father of waters and his 
tributaries. At different times cargoes of 
cotton, coal, and merchandise have been 
landed at this port. 

Still another cause of the flouring devel- 
opment, to be later remarked upon, is 
found in the circumstance that the process 
of purifying middlings in the course of 


1872, the ancient process of grinding the 
cleaned wheat between upper and nether 
mill-stones remained in vogue. The meal 
coming from the stones was carried in bulk 
to a “ bolt,” which separated it into bran, 
flour, and a coarser product called “ mid- 
dlings.” ‘These middlings were then sub- 
jected to a second grinding, and the meal 
therefrom was sifted in an appropriate bolt, 
into two and sometimes three grades of 
inferior flour. It had long been known 
that the middlings flours contained a large 
proportion of the gluten of the wheat, and 
were therefore stronger and richer than 
the fine flour taken out at the head of the 
bolt, but no successful devices had been 
contrived for improving them in point of 
color and purity. So matters stood at the 
opening of a second epoch of milling, when 
one Lacroix, an immigrant French miller, 
introduced the first rude apparatus for 
purifying middlings. The “ middlings puri- 
fier,” in its lowest terms, consists of an air- 
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tight box, in which is suspended at mid- 
height a horizontal screen or bolt. On 
this screen the middlings are spread out 
and agitated, while a steady draught of air 
is maintained by means of a suction pipe 
issuing from the top of the chest. The 
purifier took in the dull gray middlings 
meal and turned it out, to the delight of 
the miller, looking like fine, white sand. 
This product, when re-ground and _ bolted, 
yielded the Minnesota patent and superla- 
tive flours, which for some years brought 
fame to the state and very satisfactory 
profits to her millers. 

Minnesota held a monopoly of these 
flours for some years, during which east- 
ern millers, presuming that the new pro- 
cess could not be applied to winter wheats, 
made no experiments to ascertain the facts. 
When at length it was ascertained that the 
purification of middlings was as profitable 
in milling winter as spring wheats, the 
special advantage of Minnesota was im- 
perilled. Then bega> anew series of efforts 

, and experiments to recover lost 
»? 
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ground. Every American suggestion was 
considered, and foreign countries were put 
under contribution. At length in the king- 
dom of Hungary was discovered a process 
of milling hard wheats which, tried at first 
on a small scale, proved so well adapted 
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to local use that all the mills were at length 
forced to adopt it. This is known as the 
“roller process.” Mill-stones, from time 
immemorial the instrument of mankind for 
bruising and triturating the cereal grains 
to fit them for food, have been discarded. 
Wheat is now ground or rather cracked 
between rollers geared to run in close con 
tact, having surfaces either smooth or cor 
rugated. The difference in apparatyis is 
not greater than that in the grinding. The 
old mill-stones took their wheat from the 
hopper and held it between their ingen 
iously furrowed surfaces till the grains were 
broken up and divided to an extreme de 
gree of fineness, before any process of 
separation began. In the roller process, a 
first pair of “rolls” breaks the grain into 
a few pieces ; these after a cleaning pro 
cess go to a second pair of rolls, by which 
the grist is ground a little and but a little 
finer ; and so the process of “ gradual re 
duction” goes through as many as seven 
“breaks” by as many pairs of rolls. After 
each break the meal is separated, — bran, 
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if any, and fine flour going immediately to 
their proper re¢ eptacles, and middlings to 
be purified and subjected to further break- 
ings. The intermediate purifications and 
separations of meal prevent minute tritu 
ration of the bran, keep fine flour from 
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being “‘ killed”’ by excessive grinding, and 
assort middlings at every stage, according 
to fineness and purity. The process is an 
admirable example of the use of machinery 
according to strict logical method. The 
roller process has been applied to winter 
wheat with promising results, but is proba- 


to New Hampshire, because a bill of ex- 
change could not be obtained to meet an 
eastern obligation. An order for a hundred 
barrels was the immediate result, although 
the cost of freight was $2.25 per barrel. 
Beginning with the little government 
mill, with its single run of granite stones, 
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bly best adapted to milling hard spring 
wheats, which break rather than mash be- 
tween the rolls. 

Minneapolis has become the headquar- 
ters of flour milling because of her great 
water-power, her situation with reference 
to the spring-wheat lands of the North- 
west, the enterprise of her capitalists, and 
the extraordinary skill and inventiveness 
of her operative millers and machinists. 
An account of the inventions made here 
in milling apparatus and methods would 
form a naost interesting chapter in local 
history. There are now standing thirty- 
seven mills, capable of producing 37,850 
barrels of flour daily. The actual output 
of the last calendar year was 6,088,865 
barrels, as against 30,000 barrels in 1860, 
193,000 in 1870, 2,051,840 in 1880. About 
one-third of the current product is ex- 
ported, being billed direct from the mill- 
door to Liverpool and Glasgow. ‘The first 
shipment of flour from the falls was in 
1858, when a few barrels were consigned 


the tendency in mill building has been 
constantly towards enlargement. Whether 
the economic limit has been reached in 
the great “ Pillsbury A” Mill can only be 
conjectured. This immense establishment, 
erected in 1881, covering with its six stories 
an area of 20,000 square feet (not count- 
ing that of five accessory structures of no 
small size), having 220 pairs of rolls, 180 
purifiers, 61 cleaning machines, 300 bolt 
ing reels, 50 scalpers, 28 bran dusters, and 
in all 882 separate machines, has actually 
produced 7198 barrels of flour in twenty- 
four consecutive hours. ‘Twenty-five thou- 
sand bushels of wheat are needed for the 
ordinary daily run, 250 men are employed, 
and the force furnished by the two im- 
mense turbine water wheels is over two 


thousand horse-power. The ingenious 
and equitable system of profit-sharing 


carried on by this concern, beneficial 

alike to capital and labor, has been fre- 

quently described in economic journals. 
Within the past year the great “A” Mill, 
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and two others belonging to the Pillsbury 
firm, have been transferred to a syndicate 
of American and English capitalists. The 
same combination is obtaining control, by 
transfer or lease, of other mills, in all of 
eight establishments, capable of turning 
out 22,500 barrels a day. The manage- 
ment of this immense aggregation is re- 
posed in the hands of Mr. Charles A. Pills- 
bury, the successful and experienced miller 
heretofore at the head of the Pillsbury 
firm. Opinions differ as to the desirability 
of such agencies of production being so 
largely owned by non-residents. Some see 
in it a desirable addition of capital to be 
managed by persons locally interested ; 
others remark on the circumstance that 
the profits will be mostly spent elsewhere. 
In the face of actual experiment it is un- 
necessary to indulge in 


conjecture. A decade or 
two will tell the story. y 
The daily supply of wheat e 


for the mills is drawn from 
cars on track and from 
local elevators, having an 
aggregate capacity of over 
15,000,000 of 
bushels. On the 
railways _ west- 
ward are 2000 el- 
evators capa- 

ble of storing 

45,000,000 of 

bushels more, 
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on which the millers can draw as the local 
supply diminishes. Of this elevator busi- 
ness, unknown in the last generation, and 
which has wrought a revolution in the grain 
trade of the world, further account cannot 
here be made. Nor can notice be taken 
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of the manufacture of sacks, or coopering 
and other industries incidental to milling. 
Nor can mention be made of a jobbing 
and retail trade formerly of small compar- 
ative magnitude, but at length becoming 
notable even for a manufacturing city. 
The banking capital in 1889 was $9,000,- 
ooo, and the clearings for that year were 
$240,000,000. 

The great nafural advantages of situa- 
tion, seized upon and turned to account 
by keen intelligence and audacious enter- 
prise, have occasioned the building, at the 
Falls of Saint Anthony, of a city of nearly 
200,000 people, mostly since the close of 
the Rebellion. ‘The assessed valuation of 
its property in 1889 was $128,595,424, and 
the city owns public property in addition 
to the amount of $15,000,000. There were 

twelve states in the Union, each of which 

showed a smaller assessment in 1880. 

If the ratio of assessed valuation to true 

value be taken at 4o to 100 (that of 

Minnesota in 1880), the wealth of the 

city would stand at about $335,000,000. 

What are the people of Minneapolis 
doing with this vast wealth? is the ques- 
tion which will 
here be asked. 
Have they so 
invested prin- 
cipaland are 
they so dis- 
posing in- 
come as to 


am D. Washburr 


secure the best ends of civilized life, the 
largest returns in the way of social, in- 
tellectual, moral, esthetic, and religious 
culture? Spite of some vagaries and ex- 
travagancies, the young city can give a 
good account of her stewardship. 
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Upon the broad plain cut by the gorge 
of the Mississippi, the original proprietors, 
with admirable generosity, laid the streets 
of the new towns 8o feet wide, and the 
lots 66 feet in front, with a depth of 165 
feet, giving one-quarter of an 
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rooms, all heated by steam, lighted by 
electricity, and supplied with water. The 
company intended to make this building 
the most complete and elegant of its kind, 
and believes that it has not failed. The 





acre to each lot. Until the 
recent appearance of some 
blocks of apartment houses, 
it has been the Minneapolis 
fashion and ambition to secure 
at least one full lot for a citi- 
zen’s home. ‘This separation 
of the dwellings gives an effect 
of space and largeness hardly 
known in older American cities, 
and in strong contrast with 
some younger ones. A Min- 
neapolis boy of ten, on his first 
journey to an eastern city, ex- 
claimed, “ What an ugly city ! 
No residences; nothing but 
tenements !’’ In a_ latitude 
the most favorable for grasses, 
Minneapolis rejoices in an ex- 
tent and luxuriance of lawns 
equally surprising and attract- 
ive in the eyes of the visitor. 
Thanks to the taste and en- 
terprise of a number of young 
architects, who have brought 
the best ideas and projects of 
American and foreign schools 
of architecture, the dwellings 
of the city are generally taste- 
ful in design, and the instances 
of decided beauty are numer- 
ous. ‘The splendid mansion 
of Senator William D. Wash- 
burn may be referred to as the 
best example. Business and 
municipal structures present 
many phases of fashion, from 
the grave and massive sim- 
plicity of the Pillsbury “A” 
Mill to the ornate facades of 
the great office building of the 
Northwestern Guaranty Loan Company. 
This immense structure, 132 by 156 feet 
in area, rears its twelve stories to a height 
of 172 feet. 
flowers, in which refreshments are served 
from the restaurant which occupies the 
twelfth floor. From the roof an observa- 
tion tower rises 38 feet, and the flag floats 
in the blue full 250 feet above the pave- 
ment. The building contains nearly 400 





On the roof is a garden of 
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United States post-office, built at a cost of 
over $600,000, on adjoining lots, would in 
another situation present an imposing and 
attractive appearance, but is here quite 
overcrowded by its giant neighbor. 

It is only a dozen years ago that a city 
hall was built on the triangle at the con- 
vergence of Hennepin and Nicollet avenues. 
Both this and the old county court-house, 
repeatedly enlarged, were long ago out- 
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grown. In the last year the foundations 
were laid for a new structure, to accom- 
modate the city and county business. They 
cover an entire block or square. ‘The walls 
of granite will rise to a height of four 
stories, and the tower will ascend 350 feet. 
The estimated cost is $2,000,000, but it is 
well understood that a much larger sum 
will be needed to complete and furnish 
the building. 


single roof. The facade of gray stone is 
in simple and excellent taste. ‘The Grand 
Opera House, purposely restricted to ac- 
commodate no more than twelve hundred 
auditors, though fronting on Sixth Street, 
is virtually a part of the same structure, 
and is one of the most complete and 
beautiful of American theatres. 

On the east bank of the Mississippi, 
occupying the elevated knob where once 
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The West Hotel, with its eight stories 
and frontages of 173 and 196 feet, built of 
Joliet stone and red brick, is entitled, per- 
haps, to hold the first place among the 
great number of splendid hostelries which 
adorn American cities. ‘The vast central 
court with its ceiling of stained glass and 
walls of marble, the main staircase leading 
to the parlor floor, and the great dining- 
room are beautiful examples of architectural 
design. ‘The hotel is, of course, supplied 
with all the modern appliances, and is as 
rear to being absolutely fire-proof as the 
state of the building art permits. 

On Nicollet Avenue, reaching the whole 
length of the block between Fifth and 
Sixth streets, stands the handsome Syndi- 
cate Block, said to be the largest com- 
mercial structure in the country under a 


stood the old Winslow Hotel, the pride of 
old settlers, now stands the vast building 
of the Minneapolis Industrial Exposition, 
belonging technically to a corporation, but 
devoted to public uses. This structure of 
stone, brick, and glass, three stories in 
height, 366 feet square, its picturesque 
tower rising to an elevation of 260 feet, 
was built and completed in less than eighty 
days, in the spring of 1887. Within its 
walls are held annual expositions of industry 
and art, attracting vast crowds of visitors 
from near and distant points. 

There is one feature of these successive 
displays in regard to which Minneapolis 
may perhaps claim a precedence. At the 
outset of the enterprise, the art movement 
hereafter to be noticed had reached such 
a stage and acquired such an impetus, that 
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sn Ge sculpture gallery. It so chanced that, 
Ce eee at that very time, a great collection 
of casts representative of the history of 
antique and classical sculpture, selected 
by General Cesnola for the Metropol- 
itan Museum of New York, was arriving 
in that port prematurely. The galleries 
preparing for its display being far from 
finished, it became known to the Min- 
neapolis Exposition directors that the 
collection could be bought at cost for 
cash. It took but a few hours to raise 
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the proprietors of the exposition 
thought themselves justified in*mak- 
ing ample provision for art displays. 
Accordingly, an annex of picture 
galleries was included in the con- 
struction, and a broad space, at first 
intended to be an open court, be- 
tween the annex and the main build- 
ing, was roofed over with glass, to 
form a capacious and admirable 
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the money ($10,000) and telegraph accept- 
ance. ‘The collection embraces nearly all 
the great masterpieces of classic sculpture 
and many interesting illustrations of deco- 
rative and architectural work. As disposed 
in the gallery, it produces an imposing 
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known. ‘The effects are noticeable in many 
ways. ‘The school-childref.already select 
the better works, and artists’ “ pot-boilers ” 
of no kind are wanted in the Minneapolis 
market. 

The annual exhibit of the Minneapolis 
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effect. 


From year to year the picture gal- 


leries have been hung with examples of 


pictorial art in great number and variety, 
paintings in oil and water color, engravings 
and etchings, drawings and sketches in all 
possible materials. Many works of high 
merit have been furnished by leading artists, 
and several of these have been purchased as 
the nucleus of a permanent collection. A 
notable feature of a late display was a large 
collection of charming landscapes and genre 
paintings by Scandinavian artists, brought 
over at the instance of Minneapolis citizens 
of Scandinavian descent. What needs par- 
ticularly to be remarked is, that the art 
display divides more than equally the atten- 
tion of visitors. It attracts more visitors 
and brings more cash to the treasury than 
any other branch of the Exposition ‘Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of the working 
people have laid their eyes on the sculpt- 
ures of Phidias and Praxiteles, the paint- 
ings of many great ancient and modern 
masters, the etchings of Haden and Her- 
komer, and gone back to their shops and 
farms with visions of a world hitherto un- 


School of Fine Arts has in every instance 
been an interesting feature of the exposi- 
tions. ‘This institution, now in its fifth year, 
is the bantling of the Minneapolis Society 
of Fine Arts, an organization first formally 
incorporated in 1883. ‘This society in its 
early years conducted several loan exhibi- 
tions, which had a marked effect in stimu- 
lating art culture in the city. Since the 
occupation of the exhibition field by the 
Exposition, with its large means, the Society 
of Fine Arts has devoted its energies to 
establishing means of art instruction. It 
had the good fortune to secure the services 
of Mr. Douglas Volk, well known as one of 
the best trained and most promising of young 
American artists, as director and principal 
teacher of the school. <A late compara- 
tive exhibit of the work of students of the 
leading art schools of the country, held here, 
showed that of the Minneapolis school to 
be equal to the product of any school of 
its years. ‘The society maintains an art 
history class, meeting in the winter months, 
courses of art lectures, and minor exhibits 
of art productions. It is only justice to 
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say that the society and its work have been 
constantly upheld by “certain honorable 
women,” who, however, have been well 
supported by gentlemen subscribing gen- 
erously to a guaranty fund. ‘The society 
is open without election to all persons who 
will pay the very moderate fees. 

Musical culture does not lag behind the 
sister arts in Minneapolis. ‘The situation 
and reputation of the city are such as to 
attract the choicest musical entertainments. 
The Thomas Orchestra has held two festi- 
vals here, and the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra has been heard. In response to 
growing demands, a body of musical in- 
structors in various specialties has been 
attracted, whose labors have wrought a 
revolution in taste. Some of these are 
now associated in the Northwestern Con- 
servatory of Music, under the directorship 
of Professor Charles H. Morse, formerly 
of Wellesley College, Massachusetts. ‘The 
institution has passed its period of experi- 
ment and is well established in the public 
confidence. ‘The Gounod Club, a chorus 
of mixed voices, under the leadership of 
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Danz holds the first place among organ- 
izations of its kind, and loses nothing by 
comparison with the famous bands brought 
by the Exposition directors to crown their 
attractions. 

The native-born population of Minne- 
apolis is exclusively of northern origin, with 
a large infusion of New England blood. It 
would therefore be expected that the ear- 
liest care of such a people, after getting 
roofs over their heads and crops planted, 
would be the formation of religious asso- 
ciations and the building of churches. Such 
was the fact. Congregations were assem- 
bled in old Saint Anthony in 1849, and 
church-building began the following $year. 
At the present time there are 151 churches, 
of 21 denominations, having a membership 
of 25,000, and holding property to the 
value of $4,249,115. The church edifices 
are generally substantial and tasteful, and 
not a few are noble in their architecture. 
As examples, may be cited the First Con- 
gregational, Westminster, First Baptist, and 
First Universalist churches. From the 
membership of the churches are formed 
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Mr. Morse, interprets choice classical pro- 
ductions in a creditable manner. Among 
the German and Scandinavian people are 
numerous musical and theatrical societies, 
affording great pleasuie to patrons and 
doing much for the advance of art. The 
Harmonia Society and the Mormaendenes 
Singforening may be mentioned as excellent 
examples. ‘The orchestra of Mr. Frank 


numerous societies for Christian work and 
benevolence. 

The establishment of schools was also 
coeval with settlement While private in- 
stitutions exist and have been well patron- 
ized, the public schools are grounded firmly 
in the public confidence, and will continue 
to be a chief object of municipal care and 
pride. The management is in the hands 
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of an independent board of education, 
elected by the people, with power to lay a 
tax for the support of the schools. Ever 
since the union of the cities this board has 
been composed of gentlemen nominated 


by joint committees of the political parties, 
In the course 


and elected without contest. 
of a twelve years’ administration, Mr. O. V. 
Tousley, exercising an almost autocratic 
power, wisely reposed in him by the gov- 
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education, the public library may here be 
introduced. In the spring of 1859, Bayard 
Taylor delivered a lecture in the town of 
Minneapolis, and gave the proceeds, less 
than a hundred dollars, to a library asso- 
ciation then forming, which took the name 
of the Minneapolis Atheneum. Later a 
Dr. Kirby Spencer devised to that institu- 
tion a fund now yielding two thousand dollars 
a year, for the purchase of books, placing 
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erning board, by judicious selection of 
teachers and indefatigable superintend- 
ence, brought the school system of Minne- 
apolis to a position of great efficiency, 
which has not declined in the hands of his 
accomplished successor. ‘There were en- 
rolled in the year closing in June, 
20,592 day pupils, besides 1750 in the 
night schools. ‘The teaching force numbers 
509. Music, drawing, sewing, and manual 
training are, and for a Jong time have been, 
thoroughly taught by special teachers. 
There has been of late years a remarkable 
development of high-school work, due in 
part to an increased appreciation of higher 
education, in part to the superior instruc- 
tion given by the competent principals and 
teachers. In the last year there were 806 
scholars in the central high school ; in the 
three branches, 442; in all, 1248. 

As a most important adjunct of public 
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some restrictions on the character of the 
acquisitions. ‘The Athenaeum flourished 
and was conducted for the most part in a 
liberal manner. But it was not a public 
library ; and a public library, free to all 
residents, and managed in a manner to 
attract the youth, the city was bound sooner 
or later to possess. After the elimination 
of some ©pposition, the trustees of the 
Atheneum at length took the lead in a 
movement resulting in the establishment 
of a public library, into which the collec- 
tions of the Athenzeum were merged with- 


out loss of rights or the waiving of duty 
on the part of the corporation. Under 
legislative authority an elective library 


board was created, with limited powers of 


taxation. ‘The personal make-up of the 
first board was more than fortunate. Gen- 
erous citizens contributed an admirable 


site; and there has been erected upon it 
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a building not surpassed in size by any struc- 
ture of its kind inthe country. A part of the 
plan only has been executed, embracing 
the principal frontages, at a cost of $250,- 
ooo. ‘There remains land enough to double 
the capacity of the building. On the main 
front, in a niche provided by the architects, 
may be seen the bronze statue of “ His- 
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tory,” designed and modelled by Mr. Jacob 
Fjelde of Minneapolis, professor of sculpt- 
ure in the School of Fine Arts, pronounced 
by competent judges to be a highly meri- 
torious work. 

The librarian, Mr. Herbert Putnam, is 
making an experiment which will interest 
custodians of similar institutions. His plan 
is to trust the public and make the books 
and other material as accessible as possi- 
ble. The periodicals are exposed in open 
receptacles, to be taken out by readers at 
pleasure. ‘There is a large collection of 
cyclopzedias, atlases, and other works of 
reference gathered in a convenient room, 
open to all comers. ‘The main storage 
rooms are not opened to the general pub- 
lic, but shelf-permits are granted in the 
most liberal manner to all persons who 
have any reasonable occasion for them. 
No reasons have yet appeared for restrict- 
ing this liberal policy. The number of 
books is now about fifty thousand, and the 
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income and its accumulations are such as 
will double this figure in a very few years. 

On the second floor of the library build- 
ing may be found the collections of the 
Minnesota Academy of Sciences, an insti- 
tution founded many years ago, and nursed 
with patient care through a somewhat dis- 
couraging infancy by lovers of science and 





cetiaelaiale + VP nature in the city 
. ioe ae ‘TA and state. The 
; *, : / show of animal 


and mineral speci- 
mens is creditable 
to the intelligence 


and industry of 
the membership, 
and the collec- 


tions form a useful 
adjunct of instruc- 
tion. The Acad- 
emy holds month- 
ly meetings for the 
reading and dis- 
cussion of papers, 
and has published 
a series of contri- 
butions to science. 
The third floor 
of the building is 
occupied by the 
Society of Fine 
> Arts, with its 

school and a nu- 

cleus of art col- 

lections. The main gallery, admirably 
sky-lighted, contains a number of excel- 
lent paintings, presented to the public 
library by Mr. James J. Hill of Saint Paul. 
Continuing the review of educational in- 
stitutions, it is proper to include one which, 
though belonging to the state, would not 
be what it is, would perhaps not be at all, 
but for the faith and works of Minneapolis 
citizens. The University of Minnesota 
opened a preparatory school in 1867, and 
graduated its first class in 1873. Although 
burdened with a large preparatory depart- 
ment, the progress of the institution was 
steady and highly encouraging, and ten 
years later the graduating class numbered 
thirty-five. ‘The weakness of the Western 
colleges has always been in the lack of 
good preparatory schools to furnish well-pre- 
pared students. After some years’ study of 
the problem, the former president of the Uni- 
versity conceived and worked out a plan for 
enlisting the public high schools of Minne- 
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sota as feeders of the University. A law 
framed by him was passed in 1878, provid- 
ing an annual appropriation of money from 
the state treasury, to be paid to those high 
schools which would agree (1) to employ 
competent teachers and obtain appliances 
suitable for college preparatory work, (2) 
to submit to reasonable inspections and 
examinations, and (3) to admit pupils of 
both sexes from any part of the state, free 
of charges. The expectation was that these 
independent municipal schools, attached 
to but not in- 
corporated into 
the state school 









system, which . 
could not be <7g— 
compelled to ~ 


co-operate, 
would thus be 
induced volun- 
tarily to per- 
form the great 
service of bridg- 
ing the chasm 
between the 
University and 
the common 
schools. This 
expectation has 
been met. Six- 
ty-seven high 
schools have 
come into the 
arrangement. 
There is now a 
continuous se- 
ries of free 
schools’ by 
which a Min- 
nesota boy or 
girl may pass 
from the ABC 
class to the doc- 
torate of phi- 
losophy. These 
affiliated high 
schools are now 
pouring into the University a full stream of 
students fairly well prepared, and the vol- 
ume will steadily increase. In the year 
just closed, the enrolment of the Univer- 
sity ran up to a figure above one thousand. 
The preparatory classes have of course 
been wholly discontinued. The faculty 
has always been composed of well-trained 
men and women, educated for the most 
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part in Eastern colleges, President Cyrus 
Northrop having held a Yale professorship 
for twenty years before coming to Minne- 
sota in 1884. His extraordinary power as 
a public speaker, his gift for winning people 
of all sorts and conditions, and his ability 
to lead and inspire a body of teachers, go 
far to explain the great development of the 
institution under his administration. The 
law and medical colleges, but lately opened, 
have already borne good fruit with large 
promise. The agricultural college, with nu- 
merous departments splendidly equipped, 
is beautifully seated on the experimental 
farm at Saint Anthony Park, two miles 
away. The state experiment station, or- 
ganized under the “ Hatch” law, is estab- 
lished on the same grounds. 

All other 
buildings of the 
University, ex- 
cept the medi- 
cal college, are 
grouped on the 
picturesque 
campus on the 
wooded bluffon 
the east bank 
of the river, 
about a mile 
below the falls. 
Itis related that 
Father Henne- 
pin caught his 
first view of the 
falls from the 
University hill. 
Flanking the 
main or aca- 
demic building, 
and forming 
with it an im- 
posing array, 
stand the Pills- 
bury Science 
Hall, named 
from its donor, 
Gov. John S. 
Pillsbury, the school of chemistry and 
physics, the engineering school, the law 
school, the chapel of the Students’ Chris- 
tian Association, and the great military hall, 
locally called the “Coliseum,” in which 
five thousand auditors can, upon occasion, 
be accommodated. It may interest the 
war department and foreign nations to 
know that the young women of this insti- 
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tution in large numbers volunteer to take 
the military instruction ; that they march 
in column and by the front, load and fire, 
and deploy as skirmishers, with a vim and 
precision which would delight the heart of 
a martinet. 

When the library building, now in con- 
templation, shall have been built, few col- 
leges anywhere in the country will be better 
provided with shelter and appliances of 
instruction. There is no charge for in- 
struction in the University of Minnesota 
except the moderate fees of the profes- 
sional schools of law and medicine. 

Within sight from the towers of the Uni- 
versity, but beyond the corporate limits of 
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the city, stand the buildings of Hamline 
University and Macalester College, respect- 
ively under control of the Methodist and 
Presbyterian churches, but founded and 
maintained to a great degree by Minneap- 
olis money and enterprise. Saint Thomas’ 
Seminary of the Roman Catholic Church 
is even nearer ; and the Augsburg Seminary 
and college of the Scandinavian Lutherans 
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is seated on the west bank of the river, in 
plain view. The Minneapolis Academy, an 
excellent preparatory school, lately housed 
in a beautiful stone building, is but a few 
squares away. Not far from two thousand 
youth are receiving higher instruction from 
one hundred or more teachers in the Uni- 
versify and other institutions mentioned. 

By this time it may have occurred to 
the reader that the chronicler, like Yankee 
Doodle, who “ couldn’t see the town, there 
were so many houses,” has quite lost sight 
of the city of Minneapolis gua city. Mod- 
ern cities are so much alike in main fea- 
tures that description of them is needless. 
Each has so many square miles of terri- 
tory, divided into so many squares or 
blocks ; there are so many miles of streets, 
pavements, sidewalks, sewers, water-mains, 
and street railways; there are so many 
electric, gas, and other lights; there are 
so many subscribers to the telephone ex- 
change; there are so 
many policemen, fire- 
men, and fire-engines ; 
the city government 
consists of a mayor 
and common council, 
with or without (in this 
case, wth) a number 
®f boards for schools, 
parks, the poor, and the 
water supply. All such 
statistics are easily ob- 
tainable when needed, 
and when not needed 
nobody cares for them. 

3ut there are a few par- 
ticulars which call for 
recital. 

After long experi- 
mentation the people 
of Minnesota have set- 
tled on high license as 
‘the best means of mod- 
erating and_ control- 
ling the acknowledged 
evils of the liquor 
traffic. A law of the state fixes the license 
fee for large cities at one thousand dollars 
a year. The charter of Minneapolis author- 
izes the delimitation by the city council 
of a line or cordon to separate the busi- 
ness from the residence portions of the 
city, and to prohibit absolutely the opening 
of saloons without that line. The council 
some years since established the so-called 
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and forbade the sale of 
Their powers having 


“patrol limits,’ 
liquors beyond it. 
been called in question, the Supreme Court 
of the state, in a proper case, upheld the 


charter. The residence quarters of Min- 
neapolis know no saloons, and the city de- 
rives a revenue from those licensed within 
the patrol limits, of $249,000. 

The twelve, soon to be thirteen, bridges 
which span the Mississippi within the cor- 
porate limits add to the interest with which 
the visitor views the stream and its gorge 
below the falls. More picturesque by far 
than any now standing was the wire sus- 
pension bridge, but 
lately removed to give 
place to a splendid 
steel arch structure, 
eighty feet wide and 
six hundred feet long, 
over the main chan- 
nel at the foot of 
Bridge Square. Beau- 
ty and sentiment, as 
too often happens in 
growing cities, had to 
yield to the demands 
of traffic and the elec- 
tric railways. The 
stone viaduct of the 
Great Northern Rail- } 
way crossing diago-® H 
nally a few rods below 
the falls, in extreme 
length nearly two 
thousand feet, and 
built on a curve of 
short radius, marked 
when completed, 
five years ago, an 
epoch in American railway engineering. 

The city water-supply is drawn from the 
Mississippi at Shingle Creek, some six miles 
up stream, and forced by immense steam 
pumping engines directly into the mains. 
The management has always been liberal in 
the extreme,— one reason why the lawns 
of the city are so green and luxuriant. 
Sewage is as yet emptied near the lower 
levee, but it is well understood that other 
arrangements must soon be made. 

All the street cars, heretofore propelled 
by horses and steam, are at the present 
time being rapidly transformed for opera- 
tion by electricity, and an electric line to 
Saint Paul, following University Avenue, 
which is 120 feet in width, is far towards 
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completion. For a long time half-hourly 


trains have been run on three different 
steam roads between the cities. 

So far, however, as municipal institutions 

are concerned, it is probably her park sys- 

tem which may give 

h Minneapolis her widest 


reputation. Already her 
park area is proportion- 
ately to population in 
excess of that of any 
American city and of all 
foreign cities but three. 
There are twenty-two 
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parks and parkways, not counting numer- 
ous parklets formed by street intersections. 
The existence and development of the park 
system is due to the indefatigable labors of 
Mr. Charles M. Loring ; their beauty must 
be attributed to the taste and skill of Mr. 
Horace W. S. Cleveland, whose designs 
have been executed by a superintendent of 
great energy and good judgment. Some 
of the newest parks are “ neighborhood 
parks,” one or more blocks in area, the de- 
light of residence quarters. The charter 
authorizes the park commission, on petition 
of residents, to buy land for such parks, 
secure payment by mortgage on the prop- 
erty, and assess the cost on the adjacent 
benefited lots. The assessment is spread 
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over a term of ten years, interest being 
included in the apportionment. ‘The peo- 
ple of any neighborhood can thus obtain 
a local park without imposing a debt on 
the city. 

The best general view of the park sys- 
tem can only be obtained by a tour of some 
fifteen miles. Let the visitor drive from 
his hotel, after a timely breakfast, first to 
Central Park, the jewel of the system, now 
sparkling in beauty, where six years ago lay 
a vile sink of bog and swamp. ‘This park, 
with its charming lake, held to a uniform 
level by the waters of an artesian well, and 
its bit of old forest, is for the use of pedes- 
trians only. From the Central Park the 
Kenwood Boulevard leads over a wooded 
bluffy region, from whose eminences charm- 
ing gleams of distant waters may be caught, 
to the west arm of the Lake of the Isles 
(“ Wita-Mdé” of the Dakota nation). The 
park now being formed around and includ- 
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ful for situation and admirably improved 
and kept. Driving on through “ Inter- 
laken,” a lovely bit of wild forest, we pres- 
ently emerge on the shore of Lake Harriet, 
lying in a deep glacial basin with wooded 
banks, at the base of which runs a wide 
gravel road the whole three-mile circuit. 
The tourist may now refresh himself in 
the spacious pavilion built by Mr. Thomas 
Lowry for public convenience at the ter- 
minus of the Lake Harriet “ motor-line,” 
containing a restaurant and a theatre of 
goodly dimensions. The next thing is a 
spin around the lake; but if the hour is 
late, the drive along the west and south 
shores must be omitted and Minnehaha 
Boulevard, which diverges at the southeast 
angle, followed as far as the old mill on 
Lyndale Avenue. Minnehaha Creek, the 
outlet of Minnetonka (the “‘ Broad Water ” 
of the Sioux), passing a little southward of 
Lake Harriet, and receiving the overflow 
of that and its sister lakes, runs easterly 
through a romantic valley in a tortuous way, 


Minnetonka Broadwater, 


ing this lake with its islands and peninsulas 
will be, Mr. Loring promises us, — and he 
speaks with knowledge, — “ the most beau- 
tiful park in the world.” A short half-mile 
south of the Lake of the Isles lies Lake 
Calhoun, as fair a bit of blue water as rests 
below the stars. Calhoun Terrace follows 
the eastern rim, passing for some distance 
the border of Lakewood Cemetery, beauti- 


till it tumbles over the Trenton limestone 
within half a mile of the Mississippi, 
“Where the Falls of Minnehaha 
Flash and gleam among the oak trees, 
Laugh and leap into the valley.” 
When the whole boulevard from Lake Har- 
riet to the falls shall be completed, there 
will not exist on this planet a more charm- 
ing drive. 
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Meantime the visitor makes his way by 
a country road to the falls. No descrip- 
tion can do justice to the park at and in- 
cluding the falls at Minnehaha. Below 
the falls there is a wild glen, in a branch 
of which is the beautiful miniature cata- 
ract, almost unknown to the public, called 
by the near residents, according to an ob- 
vious and amusing anal- 
ogy, Minnegiggle. Mr. 
Cleveland’s idea in 
forming his design for 
the park was to treat the 
open grounds near the ~- 
railway station, between 
the main road 
and the falls, 
in a highly arti- 


ficial way, with lawn and shrubbery 
and high color in flowers and foliage, 
as if to honor the approach, and give 
the effect of contrast to the wildly 
picturesque features of the falls, — 
the densely wooded glens and streams 
below, —and the long stretch of pre- 
cipitous river bank, richly clothed 
with foliage, which no true artist 
would deem it other than sacrilege to at- 
tempt to improve by artificial decoration. 

The beautiful grounds of the Minnesota 
Soldiers’ Home are partly surrounded by 
the park, and for all zsthetic purposes 
form part of it. When the bill now pend- 
ing in Congress providing for the improve- 
ment of the Fort Snelling reservation of 
fifteen hundred acres, after the example 
of several military posts is passed, the peo- 
ple of Minneapolis will own or have access 
to a park area without equal in extent, and 
inferior to none in attractiveness. 

If our neglected traveller has by this 
time taken his luncheon at Cox’s, he may 
by slight digressions from his homeward 
route overlook the charming and romantic 
Riverside Park, embracing a bit of wooded 
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bluff sloping, by successive terraces one 
hundred feet down to the river, encounter 
with pleasant surprise Powderhorn Park, 
enclosing the lake of that name lying eighty 
feet below the surrounding territory, and 
take note of the beau- 
tifully planted squares, 
4 = Murphy, Steele, and 
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View on Lake Minnetonka, showing Hotel Lafayette. 


Elliot, called from their respective donors. 

Such a day may well be marked with a 
white stone ; but it may be crowned with 
further rest or pleasance. The tourist 
may seat himself in a coach of one of 
three railway lines, and in twenty minutes 
be whirled out to the shores of Minne- 
tonka, that maze of lake, island, peninsula, 
bay, and narrows, which never fails to inter- 
est and captivate. He may dine at one of 
the huge summer hotels, or, if he have the 
entrée to one of the innumerable cottages 
which grace its borders, pass a moonlit 
evening upon the lake in skiff or sailboat or 
steamer, and get him to rest with thanks- 
giving for the beautiful things the good 
Lord provides for his children who love 
beauty. 
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By Granville 
OR the third time in this country, 
F especial attention is now being paid 
to the subject of physical culture. 
A sketch of the two preceding movements 
will therefore be of interest and value at 
this time. The first period dates from the 
year 1825, when the earliest attempts were 
ade to introduce gymnastics into our 
schools, although something had been pre- 
viously done in military academies. The 
claim has been made that to Northampton 
should be ascribed the honor of being the 
first to act in this matter, but I am inclined 
to confer the credit upon Boston, although 
admitting that but a very few months could 
have intervened between the adoption of 
gymnastic training by William B. Fowle in 
his “ Monitorial School for Young Ladies,” 
established in Washington Court, Boston, 
in 1823, and the famous Round Hill School 
for boys, in Northampton. Mr. Fowle 
attributed his interest in the matter to a 
series of lectures delivered by Dr. J. G. 
Coffin, a leading physician of the city, in 
the early spring of 1825. In a letter ad- 
dressed to the doctor by Mr. Fowle in 
October, 1826, he says : — 

“ The very day after the delivery of your 
first lecture, I procured two or three bars 
and as many pulleys, and after I had 
explained the manner of using them, my 
pupils needed no further encouragement 
to action. The recess was no longer a 
stupid, inactive season. All were busy and 
animated. My chief difficulty was in the 
proper exercise for females. You know 
the prevailing notions of female delicacy 
and propriety are at variance with every 
attempt to render them less feeble and 
helpless. It seems as if the sex had been 
thought unworthy of any effort to improve 
their physical powers. I have finally suc- 
ceeded in contriving apparatus and exer- 
cises enough to keep all employed in play 
hours. Besides the ordinary exercises of 
raising the arms and feet and extending 
them in various directions, we have methods 
of hanging and swinging by the arms, tilt- 
ing, raising weights, jumping, marching, 
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running, exduring, etc. Many weak and 
feeble children have at least doubled their 
strength. Some very dull ones have be- 
come more animated, and some over 
sprightly ones have found an innocent 
way of letting off their exuberant spirits. 
I do believe that no child has been made 
worse, while many, very many, have been 
essentially benefited. The children of to- 
day are engaged in the health-destroying 
business of committing books to memory 
and filling the mind with indigestible food, 
that it may be a suitable companion for its 
dyspeptic envelope. I hope the day is not 
far distant when gymnasiums for women 
will be as common as churches in Boston.”’ 

The Round Hill School at Northampton 
was under the charge of Joseph G. Cogs- 
well and George Bancroft, who were aided 
by ten assistants. The gymnastics were 
under the direction of Dr. Charles Beck, who 
had made a study of the subject in Ger- 
many. The exercises were taken in the 
open air, when the weather permitted, 
from five to seven p.m. This was also in 
1825. 

Gymnastics were introduced into Har- 
vard College, with a good deal of enthu- 
siasm, in May, 1826. Dr. Follen, late a 
professor in the University at Bale, was the 
instructor, aided by a Mr. Turner. 

In the same month the city council of 
Boston voted to grant the use of a piece 
of land on Bgaylston Street, recently the 
site of a ropewalk, as a place for gym- 
nastic exercises. On the 15th of June, 
largely through the influence of Mr. Fowle, 
a meeting of the citizens was held at the 
Exchange Coffee House, to organize a 
gymnastic school, to be located upon the 
lot granted to the city. William Sullivan 
presided. A deputation from Harvard 
was present, bearing a letter from a com- 
mittee of twelve, three members repre- 
senting each of the four classes. The letter 
set forth the beneficial effects already pro- 
duced in the college and the desire that 
Boston might soon enjoy the advantages 
of a similar institution. One of the dele- 
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gates furnished much instructive informa+ 
tion regarding gymnastic exercises in answer 
to questions propounded by the chairman 
and others. 

Among the twelve names signed to the 
Harvard letter were those of several who 
have since become famous. There were 
the signatures of Benjamin T. Crownin- 
shield, the princely merchant, William H. 
Channing, the eloquent divine, Epes Sar- 
gent Dixwell, subsequently the famous 
master of the Boston Latin School, Robert 
Rantoul, and Robert C. Winthrop. 

After deliberation, it was “ Voted, that 
it is expedient to attempt the establish- 
ment of a gymnasium, and that William 
Sullivan, John C. Warren, George Ticknor, 
John G. Coffin, and John S. Foster be a 
committee to solicit contributions and to 
establish the gymnasium.” It was deemed 
best to secure from three to five thousand 
dollars. The committee entered at once 
upon the task assigned them. William 
B. Fowle acted as treasurer and general 
manager of the gymnasium. Before winter 
it was opened, and Dr. Follen, from Cam- 
bridge, was the first instructor. Subse- 
quently Dr. Francis Lieber, the political 
exile from Prussia, a pupil of Jahn, and 
highly recommended by him as “ pos- 
sessed of good moral behavior, ingenious, 
and clever, as well as a good leader and 
teacher of gymnastics,” was induced, by 
the offer of eight hundred dollars a year, 
to come to America and take charge. His 
later success in other departments attests 
the fact that the commendation of Jahn 
was worthily bestowed. 

The gymnasium at once became popu- 
lar. Physicians, lawyers, and clergymen, 
young men from the stores and counting- 
rooms, as well as boys from the public 
schools, pupils of all ages, from ten to 
fifty, flocked to it and availed themselves 
of its privileges. But I regret to add that 
the interest was short-lived. In two years 
its four hundred pupils were reduced to 
four, and the whole undertaking was 
abandoned. 

The system used was German, and the 


instructors also were Germans, pupils of 


the illustrious “ Father Jahn,” the founder 
of German gymnastics. It would, how- 
ever, be unfair to attribute the disastrous 
failure to the system, although, as a matter 
of fact, I have been unable to learn of any 
considerable or enduring success of the 
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German system in America, except where 
the population, in part at least, is of Ger- 
man origin. Many circumstances con- 
spired to bring about the failure. Among 
these may be mentioned the fact that there 
was then no widespread appreciation of 
the need of such exercises, and the ad- 
ditional fact that some of the leading gym- 
nasts were caricatured in the public prints 
in ways that were not pleasant. 

Gymnasiums were soon opened at Yale 
College, at Andover Seminary, in Phila- 
delphia, and elsewhere, but the interest 
waned as soon as the novelty passed, and 
in a few years one or two swings, some 
parallel bars, a vaulting bar, and a ladder 
or two, all weather-beaten and sadly neg- 
lected, were all that remained. 

In 1826 the Medical Intelligencer passed 
into the hands of Dr. J. C. Coffin, whose 
purpose in its purchase was to devote it 
largely to the advancement of physical cult- 
ure. The efforts of Dr. Coffin were ably 
seconded by Dr. J. C. Warren, perhaps the 
highest medical authority in New England 
at that time. He made vigorous efforts 
to arouse the public mind to the com- 
prehension of existing facts. He urged 
upon teachers their duties in relation to 
their pupils. Ina lecture delivered before 
the American Institute, he said: “ Of the 
well-educated females within the sphere of 
my observation, about one-half are afflicted 
with some degree of distortion of the 
spine, caused by bad postures, want of 
exercise, too close occupation of mind, 
anxiety to excel, and the fear of failure. 
If the present system of treatment in our 
schools does not undergo some change, I 
apprehend we shall see a degenerate and 
sinking race.” 

In 1827 Dr. Beck of Northampton pub- 
lished from the press of Simeon Butler of 
that town a Zreattse on Gymnastics. This 
was taken largely from the German, con- 
taining extracts from the works of “ Father 
Jahn.” 

It is worthy of note that while attention 
was thus being given to gymnastics in the 
United States, great interest was also being 
awakened in England. Several books 
upon the subject were printed in London. 
Among these were A TZyreatise on Cailts- 
thenic Exercises, arranged for the Private 
Tuition of Young Ladies, by Signor Voa- 
rino, and Zhe Elements of Calisthenics for 
Young Ladies, by Gustavus Hamilton. 
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An American, Mr. Neal, writing from 
London, said: ‘‘ Gymnastics are now over- 
spreading the whole country, far and wide, 
for women as well as men, and for little 
children also. Incredible things are done 
every day by men who were much too 
stately and dyspeptical a few months ago 
to lift their feet with a jump. They are 
cured now, cured of their dyspepsia and 
cured of their absurd carriage. They sleep 
well, eat well, and look well, and what is 
more, they behave well.” 

A “National Gymnasium” was estab- 
lished in the north of London, which soon 
had seven hundred members. Branches 
were also soon opened in other parts of the 
city. In the prospectus of the London 
Gymnastic Society, it is said : ‘Gymnastics 
have been patronized by the Government, 
have been adopted in the army, in the 
Royal Military and Naval Schools, besides 
the Charter-house and many private es- 
tablishments.”” The system used in Lon- 
don was German, and the superintendent 
of the parent gymnasium in London was 
Professor Carl Voelker, a pupil of Jahn, 
whose work as an instructor in gymnastics 
began in Berlin in 1810. 

Although some attention was paid to 
physical exercise in several of the higher 
institutions of learning during the inter- 
vening years, it was not until the approach 
of 1860 that popular interest was again 
aroused in America. Foremost among 
those who were instrumental in bringing 
this about was John D. Philbrick, super- 
intendent of the Boston Schools, who 
devoted nearly the whole of his report in 
September, 1860, to the subject of physical 
education. After recounting the unsat- 
isfactory condition of affairs he said: 
“The principal -remedy which I would 
suggest, is the introduction into all grades 
of our schools of a thorough system of 
physical training, as a part of school cult- 
ure. Let a part of the school time of 
each day be devoted to the practice of 
calisthenics and gymnastic exercises, in 
which every pupil shall be required to par- 
ticipate.” So well satisfied was he with 
the importance of this recommendation 
that he caused it to be printed in italics. 
His report was referred, at a meeting of 
the school board, September 11, 1860, to 
an able special committee, of which 
George W. Tuksbury was chairman. After 
due consideration, an elaborate report was 
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presented to the board, recommending the 
appointment of a standing committee on 
physical training, and that a suitable per- 
son be secured to aid and instruct the 
teachers in the training of their pupils in 
physical exercises, to be practised in all 
the schools. 

It is to be lamented that these wise 
suggestions were not put into complete 
execution. It is true that Professor Lewis 
B. Monroe was appointed teacher of physi- 
cal and vocal culture, but his attention was 
given almost exclusively to the vocal, and 
the physical culture in most of the schools 
was utterly neglected. The masters of a 
few, however, introduced gymnastics into 
all their classes. Notable among these 
may be mentioned Samuel W. Mason of 
the Eliot School, who was afterwards one 
of the original board of supervisors. 

This renewed interest in the subject 
brought to public notice two unique men. 
The one was Dr. Dio Lewis, who was the 
apostle of a new system of free gymnastics, 
and the other was Dr. George B. Winship, 
the lifter of heavy weights. The former 
banished all bars, poles, ladders, swings, 
hitherto considered indispensable, and 
substituted rings, wands, wooden dumb- 
bells, and bean-bags. Thinking that it 
would be as easy to keep up the interest 
in a series of dancing parties without ladies 
as to do the same in a gymnasium, he 
planned to include both sexes in his classes. 
The first of these was in West Newton, and 
consisted of a hundred and twenty ladies 
and gentlemen. In the summer of 1861 
he opened on Essex Street, Boston, “The 
Normal Institute of Physical Education.” 
After a course of nine weeks he graduated, 
on the fifth of September, a class of seven 
ladies and six gentlemen, who went forth 
as apostles of the new dispensation. This 
school was afterwards removed to Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts, where Dr. Lewis had 
purchased a hotel to accommodate his 
pupils and patients. 

Of Dr. Lewis, Thomas W. Higginson 
once wrote: “So hale and hearty, so pro- 
foundly confident in the omnipotence of 
his own methods and the uselessness of 
all others, with such a ready invention and 
such an inundation of animal spirits that 
he could flood any company, no matter 
how starched and listless, with an un- 
bounded appetite for ball games and bean- 
bags, he has invented an astonishing vari- 
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ety of games and well-studied movements 
with the lightest and cheapest apparatus, — 
balls, bags, rings, wands and wooden dumb- 
bells, small clubs and other instrumentali- 
ties, — which are all gracefully and effectu- 
aliy used by hisclasses, to the sound of music, 
in a way to spare the weakest or to fatigue 
the strongest.” None of us who knew Dio 
Lewis in those days will fail to bear testimony 
to the appropriateness of this description. 

Classes were formed by him and _ his 
pupils in many towns and cities, both for 
day and evening exercise, and for a time 
they were exceedingly popular. Dr. Lewis 
claimed that good results could only be 
secured by light and rapid movements. 
He said: “It is doubtful if lifting is ever 
a good exercise.” Dr. Winship, on the 
other hand, claimed that it was the cure 
for all human ailments. He believed it 
the most strengthening and, therefore, the 
most healthful of all exercise.. He spoke 
out of his own experience. At the age of 
seventeen, he was very delicate ; he was 
but five feet high, and his weight was but 
one hundred pounds. At twenty-six he 
was five feet seven inches, his weight was 
one hundred and forty-eight, and his 
strength double that of an ordinary strong 
man. I well remember the enthusiasm 
for lifting which his marvellous exhibitions 
created among the college students, and 
their efforts to emulate his example. At 
one of these exhibitions he lifted with 
unaided hands nine kegs of nails, and with 
a harness on shoulders and hips more 
than two thousand pounds. He would 
shoulder a barrel of flour with ease and 
carefully replace it upon the floor. He, 
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too, opened a gymnasium, and pupils 
flocked to it, boasted of their lifting pow- 
ers, and exhibited with pride their enlarged 
biceps flexors. 

Dr. Lewis and Dr. Winship long since 
“ceased from their labors,” and popular 
interest again departed. From that time 
on, however, quiet but effective work has 
been continued in most of the colleges and 
in some of the higher schools. To Am- 
herst is due the credit of being the first to 
erect a suitable building and to introduce 
compulsory attendance. Since 1861 Dr. 
Edward Hitchcock has there been doing 
magnificent work. All know something 
of what has been done at Harvard in the 
Hemenway gymnasium, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. D. A. Sargent. Johns Hopkins 
has had its Hartwell, Cornell its Hitch- 
cock, Jr., Yale its Seaver, and Bowdoin its 
Whittier ; but until recently the children 
of our schools have been sadly neglected. 

The revivals of 1830 and 1860 were of 
comparatively short duration. Let those 
who are instrumental in awakening that of 
1890 see to it that it shall be thorough- 
going and enduring, so that it shall ‘ take 
the infant from the cradle and conduct 
him along, through childhood and youth, 
up to high maturity, in such a manner as 
to give strength to his arm, swiftness to 
his foot, solidity to his muscle, symmetry 
to his frame, and expansion to all his vital 
energies.” Boston has made a grand be- 
ginning in the introduction of the Swedish 
system. Let her not slacken her hand 
nor relax her efforts till she is able to 
bestow this inestimable blessing upon all 
the pupils intrusted to her public schools. 
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IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By Rev. George Anson Jackson. 
° é 


without a moral basis,’ was my 
friend’s remark. “I tell you, 
methods without men will never reorganize 
society.” 
“Why not interview Moses?” I sug- 
gested. 
“Moses? What has he to say?” 
The discussion which followed became 


aa | “HERE can be no social millennium 


of such interest, that after the friend was 
gone, the writer fell into a reverie, in which 
he found himself journeying through the 
heart of Massachusetts, in the year 1930. 
Years before he had repeatedly passed 
through the state, from the sea to Berk- 
shire, by rail and by carriage, and kmew 
something of the condition of its towns 
and cities. What struck him now was the 
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few aspect of the country towns, and par- 
ticularly of the farm-lands and buildings. 
In his old-time drives, he had seen farms 
by the hundreds, and acres by the thou- 
sands, which showed thriftlessness and 
neglect on the part of their owners ; 
and had counted scores of estates which 
had actually been deserted and were run- 
ning to waste. Now every acre of soil 
showed marks of careful and successful 
cultivation. The tillage lands which were 
at least double in extent to those formerly 
seen, were bearing crops such as had once 
been produced only upon a few “ fancy”’ 
farms. The old pastures, half grown over 
with brakes and ferns and covered with 
stones, were no longer recognizable. Every 
acre of them had evidently been ploughed ; 
and the stones, instead of being thrown 
into heaps or piled into tumble-down 
fences, were built into substantial mor- 
tared walls, which looked as if they might 
stand for centuries. The woodlands, which 
had formerly been left in a state of nature, 
now proved that forestry was esteemed an 
essential part of agriculture. Not a tract 
was passed that did not show a more care- 
ful cultivation than was given in the old 
days to orchards and shade-trees. What 
could account for all this? A little re- 
flection gave me the clew. I had noticed 
in the rockier regions border walls, and in 
the smoother parts boundary stones, with 
official marks, dividing the whole country 
into small tracts of from five to twelve 
acres. It was evident from the number of 
farmhouses, or of barns and storehouses 
without dwellings, that on an average not 
more than two or three of these tracts 
were united in a single holding. Thus 
with a small, compact acreage, the farmers, 
I reasoned, had been able to work their 
lands as they never could work them when 
their holdings averaged four and five times 
as much. 

But this was not enough to satisfy me. 
The improvement was doubtless physically 
possible, with that added strength to the 
acre ; but what had been the moral stimu- 
lus? It would have taken ten times the 
old agricultural force to accomplish these 
things, working as the average farm labor- 
ers had worked in the last quarter of the 
last century. Something had certainly 
come over the spirit of these farmers’ 
dreams. They worked as the old-time 
farmers of New England had worked. I 


knew that the brain and energy of the 
puritan stock had long ago passed from 
the agricultural ranks to the manufacturing 
classes, and thence to the higher commer- 
cial pursuits. Had it turned back now to 
the soil? Surely, nothing else could ac- 
count for these thousands of commodious 
and tasteful homes. Along every highway 
they" appeared, and on the numberless 
new byways which crossed the country, 
making it look like a vast disjointed ham- 
let. I must seek the certainty of my 
conjecture, and find how it had all come 
about. 

My determination had hardly been 
formed, when I found myself opposite a 
farmstead that was noticeable even among 
those fine estates. It was in one of the 
old towns in Worcester County, at some 
distance from any village. I had driven 
past the place forty years before, and had 
then remarked the house. It was a large 
aristocratic-looking structure, built in the 
old days when the wealth of the state was 
in the hands of its farmers; but in 1885 
it had fallen from its high estate, and was 
tenanted by a brood of disreputable look- 
ing French Canadians. The outbuildings 
had all fallen down, the chimney-tops 
were scraggly, blinds were hanging askew, 
windows were broken, fences were tum- 
bling, and a good-for-nothingness marked 
the entire estate. Now all was changed. 
The house, though it retained its old lines, 
had been thoroughly refitted in the best 
late Georgian style. There were ample 
barns and outbuildings. Two ancient elms 
on the lawn before the house were care- 
fully banded and protected, as if to last 
another hundred years; and the lawn it- 
self, unlike old farmhouse dooryards, was 
as green and close shaven asa park. With 
no hint of ostentation, or of great wealth, 
there was about the place a character and 
dignity which suggested a master with all 
the strength of its original owner, and with 
the added taste and training of a century. 

And there, I judged, the master was. 
For as I stopped my horse by the road- 
side, and in my old-fashioned way looked 
inquiringly toward the house, a middle- 
aged man came out and courteously greeted 
me. He was a noble specimen of man- 
hood, recalling to my mind Wendell Phil- 
lips, though I could not trace the exact 
resemblance. 

Returning his salutation, I said that I 
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had stopped to ask what this all meant, 
these park-like farms, these beautiful homes, 
these churches and schoolhouses, which I 
had been passing here in the country. 

“The last time I came this way,” I 
added, “this place seemed going to the 
moles and bats, and the whole country 
looked like the backwoods, compared with 
what it is now.” 

“ And how long ago was that, sir?”’ 

«Tn £885” 

“ Forty-five years ago!” he rejoined. 
“That antedates the beginning of our 
present land system. No wonder you see 
changes. But, sir, you seem an old man 
to be travelling alone._ Pray come in and 
rest, and ask me any questions you will.” 

So cordial was the invitation, that I 
could not resist, and in a few minutes we 
were sitting upon the porch, looking out 
over a prospect as near my ideal of a New 
Englander’s paradise as any I had ever 
conceived. 


“ Forty-five years since 1885!” I said 
when we were seated. “Then I am an 
old man indeed, above four-score. But I 
can make nothing of this. To be frank 


with you, sir, I remember nothing since 
my birthday in the year 1890, and only 
know my age by hearing from you the 
lapse of years. Something strange must 
have happened to me ; but here I am, and 
in my right mind, and nothing interests 
me so much as to learn what has happened 
in these five and forty years.” 

* All I can tell you, you shall know ; but 
first you must partake of my salt.’ So 
saying, he caused to be brought a light 
table spread with rolls and honey, to which 
I paid such compliment as to suggest in- 
deed my second childhood. 

My host asked me no questions, it being 
enough that I was his guest. If he mis- 
trusted my sanity, he was too well bred to 
betray it. More than that, he treated me 
with distinguished courtesy. 

“ Forty-five years ago,” he began, as he 
saw me ready, “ the world was just begin- 
ning to hear of such men as Henry George, 
the land reform agitator. Our family had 
then just returned from Europe, where my 
father had been residing as a minister of 
our government. I remember hearing him 
speak of George’s theories. They might 
sometime, he said, make havoc with the 
pretensions of those old landed aristocrats 
whom we had seen so pleasantly on the 
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other side. As a boy, I knew little of the 
influence or of the merits of those theories. 
You,” he said, deferentially, “ know better 
than I what went on before 1890. My 
only remembrance of social discussion in 
those years is of the talk about Edward 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward, a_ book 
which had a wonderful sale and which 
started off thousands of sensible men upon 
all sorts of speculation and millennium 
makings. ‘The first utterance upon social, 
or at least upon land affairs, which made 
any impression upon me was a book which 
appeared in 1890, in which the author 
gravely proposed to divide up the farm- 
lands of Massachusetts among all the fami- 
lies of the state. Proposals to ‘divide up’ 
had been made a thousand times before, 
by all sorts of socialists and anarchists, and 
no one had heeded them ; but this seemed 
to be something different. The writer 
planted himself in the most sober way 
upon the teachings of Scripture. He ad- 
vocated nothing less than the adoption of 
the old Hebrew system of land tenure. 

“The state, he said, owned the land. 
Individual occupants were tenants at will 
of the Commonwealth, which had simply 
intrusted to them the use and improve- 
ment of their respective portions during 
its pleasure. At any time when it should 
see fit, the state, z.e. all the people in this 
sovereign Commonwealth, acting through 
their government, might resume the lands 
and reapportion them on the Israelitish 
basis. All that would be necessary would 
be to pay the lawful occupants an equita- 
ble amount, to make good the original sum 
paid for the privilege of occupancy, the 
improvements put upon the land, and the 
increment in value which had come through 
the payment of local taxes. He contended 
that such a reapportionment was desirable, 
not only for many sound practical reasons, 
which appealed to hard-headed men, but 
also because it accorded with what he 
called a divinely established social prin- 
ciple, as imperishable as the Decalogue. 
That was a time when scholars were mak- 
ing short work with Mosaic claims gener- 
ally. But the writer of this book might 
have been a seventeenth century Calvinist, 
so far as concerned the Mosaic code. He 
believed in a revelation to the Hebrew 
race not only of moral truths, but of social 
principles. 

“ Most prominent among those Mosaic 
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social principles, the book contended, was 
the giving of great prominence and dig- 
nity to the household. Not the individual, 
but the family, was the unit of society in 
Israel; and family life was to be main- 
tained at all costs. To this end all laws 
and customs were made to bend. ‘The 
basal legislation for this purpose appears 
in the Hebrew land laws. But I must get 
the book,” said my host, rising and going 
to his well-stocked library, “for it gives 
some figures which I may not remember. 
“The land of Canaan,” he resumed, re- 
turning with the book, “ was a territory of 
some 9800 square miles, or a few hundred 
square miles larger than Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island united. Upon its occupa- 
tion by the Hebrews, it was divided among 
the tribes, and subdivided among the fam- 
ilies of the nation. The agricultural area 
of Massachusetts, with its territory of 7800 
square miles, was shown by the census of 
1885 to be 3,808,215 acres. The same 
proportional acreage to territory —a rea- 
sonable allowance considering the surfaces 
of the two regions — would give 4,804,209 
acres for the available agricultural lands 
of Palestine. These, divided among the 
600,000 families who went in with Joshua, 
would give an average of eight acres to 
each family. Since, however, a larger part 
of Massachusetts than of Palestine is taken 
up by roadways, we may increase this esti- 
mate a little, and assume that the Hebrew 
households were given landed estates of 
not far from eight and one-half acres each. 
It was not assumed by the writer that this 
division was ever perfectly effected, but such 
an apportionment was the ideal to which 
they approximated as best they could. 
These estates, moreover, by a most benefi- 
cent provision, were made inalienable be- 
yond a certain limited time. Every fifty 
years occurred what was known as the 
Year of Jubilee. If at any time a family 
became poor and was compelled to sell its 
inheritance, the sale could not be absolute, 
but was rather of the nature of a lease for 
a termi of years; for at the Jubilee Year 
all estates went back to the families to 
which they were originally assigned. Thus 
the integrity of the households of Israel was 
secured, and the perpetuity of the fami- 
lies was maintained. The equalization of 
wealth, too, was measurably effected. Here 
again the writer admitted that there was 
great laxity among the Hebrews in the 





maintenance of their system ; it was never 
perfectly carried out ; but still the Jubilee 
was a divinely appointed ideal. So long 
as this institution was maintained, no one 
could add field to field indefinitely, and 
make thousands depend upon his caprices 
for their daily bread. Each family could 
stand erect, the peer of every other family 
in Israel. 

“Now what was needed in Massachu- 
setts, argued this book, was something that 
should re-establish and develop to an ideal 
perfection our home life. The bane of our 
society, more portentous than the unequal 
distribution of wealth, or the liquor evil, or 
the opposition to our public schools, or the 
corruption of politics, was our exaggerated 
individualism, as opposed to the family 
idea. As divinely constituted, human so- 
ciety is made up not of an aggregate of 
single individuals, but of little groups of 
persons related to and dependent upon 
one another, as husbands and wives, parents 
and children, brothers and sisters. The 
notion that each individual is an independ- 
ent entity, complete in himself, is false and 
hurtful. ‘The man who assumes that he 
embraces all of humanity within his mas- 
culine personality, the woman who assumes 
the same of her feminine self, each does 
violence to the constitution of humanity as 
ordained by the Creator. Such assump- 
tions had alarmingly multiplied divorces 
among us, and had substituted club life in 
its various forms for home life, until the 
family idea had become seriously imper- 
illed. Unless this tendency was checked, 
calamity was in store for us. 

“Remedies for the evil had been sug- 
gested ; statisticians and social economists 
had been lavish of labor and learning in 
treating of it, but without proposing ade- 
quate corrections. Why not, then, adopt 
the measures devised by the lawgiver of 
Israel for conserving and strengthening the 
family life of the chosen people — measures 
prompted by the same wisdom which sug- 
gested the Ten Commandments, which 
have been found of worth to the world as 
well as to Israel! Why not recognize that 
the great need of the state is happy homes, 
where each household may sit under its 
own vine and fig-tree? Why not secure 
such homes in Massachusetts ? 

“The public lands of the United States, 
the book went on to say, would all be 
taken up before the year 1g00. Then 
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there would be a turning backward to our 
eastern lands. Hitherto it had not been 
difficult for a man who really wished it to 
get possession of farming lands in our 
state ; but what chance would there be for 
the poor man when once the tide turned ? 
Besides, we were now full. We had at 
last ‘possessed’ our portion of the land, 
and our serious history was about to begin. 
Instead, therefore, of entering upon this 
new era without plan or purpose, and with 
a land system that was sure to make homes 
of their own unattainable by the mass of 
our people, let us at the outset provide for 
such homes. 

“ Massachusetts had 3,808,215 acres of 
improved or improvable agricultural land. 
The population of the state in 1895 would 
be about 2,250,000, or 450,000 families, 
which would enable us to assign eight and 
one-half acres to each family, or the same 
acreage originally available for the families 
of Israel. The valuation of these lands in 
1885 was $110,700,707. Adding to this, 
for the value of vines and fruit trees, the 
state would have to raise about $1 14,000,000 
to compensate present owners. Although 
a large sum, this was about half the amount 
of the surplus wealth of our people on de- 
posit in our savings banks, and a fraction 
less than six per cent of the taxable valu- 
ation of the state. To provide for this sum 
would entail a tax of about two dollars on a 
thousand ; but in view of the consideration 
to be received, we should not delay an hour 
before this cost. Let Massachusetts, then, 
step to the front, as she has ever done, the 
writer urged, and set a new example to the 
country and to the world. Let her keep 
in the van instead of dropping to the 
rear, by guaranteeing to all and each of 
her householders a home wherein may be 
trained up families of the same sterling 
worth as our old puritan stock. 

“Such, in substance,” said my host, 
turning to me, “ was the proposition which 
has been worked out into what you see. 
The details need not be given, nor the ar- 
guments by which the writer showed the 
practicability of the scheme, and how one 
hundred and fifty thousand holders would 
produce from the soil six to eight times its 
former yield. I must read you, however, a 
part of the special appeal which the book 
made to the better classes of the Common- 
wealth, the sons and grandsons of the old 
farming gentry, who then led our profes- 
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sions, and wrote our books, and were our 
merchant princes, and bankers, and retired 
capitalists.” He found the place and read 
aloud : 

““¢ Gentlemen, Sons of the Fathers, you 
stand to-day at the parting of the ways, 
able by your choice to determine whether 
this country, dedicated by your forefathers 
to God, shall enter consciously and delib- 
erately upon a career of mere material ad- 
vancement, in which the strong thrive and 
the weak go to the wall; or whether we 
shall reassert, as did our ancestors, that 
man is first of alla moral being. Recall 
the glories of your race; that they came 
to these shores not for material gain, but 
for spiritual freedom ; that in battling with 
the stern conditions of life on this bleak 
shore, they gave their energies not to multi- 
plying material comforts, but to developing 
their manhood, to founding their churches, 
their schools, their colleges, entrance to 
which they made possible to all. Remem- 
ber that you are what you are to-day, 
at the head of our structure, through 
their toil and self-sacrifice. Consider that 
the men who have borne our institutions 
across this continent, and who to-day hold 
positions like your own in every great city 
of the North, owe their power to their 
fathers’ choice of the moral rather than 
the material in life. Think that your Ed- 
wards, your Channing, your Emerson, your 
Brooks ; that your Otis, your Adams, your 
Webster, your Sumner ; that your Bryant, 
your Longfellow, your Whittier, your Lowell, 
your Holmes, and the hundreds of thinkers 
and orators and poets whom they repre- 
sent, were the product of the plain living 
and high thinking of your puritan ances- 
tors. Then consider whether the over- 
wrought material civilization upon which 
we are entering is likely to produce such 
men. You, gentlemen of wealth and leis- 
ure, who have eight generations of such 
stock behind you, can you afford to de- 
scend to the plane of such a civilization? 
Can life for you consist in having your 
mansion in the city, with its luxurious ap- 
pointments and attendant equipage, your 
place in the most exclusive club, your 
house by the seashore, your yacht, and a 
social position which, despite your pure 
blood and your intelligence, is dependent 
upon vour wealth? Can you afford to 
bring up your sons to be dependent upon 
surroundings which may vanish in a day 
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by the wrecking of a railroad, or the defal- 
cation of a cashier, or the collapse of some 
business scheme into which your money 
has gone? Shall life for the son of a 
founder of this puritan Commonwealth 
consist in the abundance of the things 
which he possesses? Nay, life for you 
and yours is to live, and to be men and 
women independent of what wealth can 
give, or the loss of wealth can take away. 
Now, sirs, provide for your sons and daugh- 
ters, provide for the future of our beloved 
Commonwealth, by taking the lead of this 
movement to re-establish the simple home 
life of our people. Seek out the home- 
steads of your grandfathers, where they 
were men of rank and influence, and buy 
them. ‘Transfer your homes to those old 
estates. Keep your city house if you will 
and can, as you now keep your seaside 
cottages, for passing use through a few 
months of the year; but plant yourselves 
upon the soil. Send your sons and your 
daughters to college, give them the best that 
travel and observation can afford them ; 
but let it be with the thought that they are 
to come back and live in a modest way on 
their ancestral estates. All their books and 
their works of art can find place in those 
country homes. Everything that is pass- 
ing in the world of thought will be heard 
by those country firesides as quickly as in 
city homes, and will be appreciated far bet- 
ter than amidst a feverish urban life. Then 
take of your wealth and put it back gener- 
ously upon that soil from which your an- 
cestors drew so much and such quality of 
life. Let the old fields rejoice under your 
hands and the hands of your sons, who 
shall bring from the schools the resources 
of science with which to make them fruit- 
ful. Having thus planted yourselves where 
life to you and yours is not subject to the 
caprices of fortune, give heart and soul, 
voice and purse, to securing to all the 
families of the Commonwealth the sub- 
stance of what you possess in your quiet 
homeg. You will have acquired with the 
old homesteads, say one hundred acres 
each. Say to the Commonwealth, “ Re- 
apportion these lands and all other farm- 
ing lands in a way to build up families.” 
Say to the poor men, the homeless men of 
the state, “‘ We need but one share. Leave 
us the few acres that surround the homes 
of our fathers ; take the rest and make for 
yourselves homes. As neighbors, you shall 
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profit by the experiments and improvements 
which we with our wealth can make on our 
estates ; we and ours will profit by the ex- 
ample of your frugal and contented toil ; 
and our families shall preserve to remote 
generations the moral fibre of our puritan 
race.” 

“That appeal,” said my friend, closing 
and throwing down the book, “I read to 
my father the day it was issued, in our old 
home on the Back Bay. He ridiculed it 
a little, as the words of a visionary, but I 
could see that it had made an impression 
upon him. Within a week he had come 
up here and bought this place, telling us, 
however, at the time, that he thought it a 
good money investment, as land was likely 
soon to increase in value in this region. 

“The book did not at once cause a stir ; 
but it had suggested a moral basis for an 
improved society, and thoughtful men read 
it and talked about it. Next door to me 
lived Governor X., and across the street 
was Judge Y., and in the next block was 
Doctor Z., with whom my father was in- 
timate ; and I would find them all together 
occasionally in his library, talking over the 
proposed scheme. The iudge’s family had 
always kept their ancestral estate, and I 
was pleased to hear in a few weeks that 
the governor and the doctor had followed 
my father’s example and bought back their 
old family farms. ‘The wealthier business 
men, too, began talking about the book, 
and though there was much dissent, the 
opinion steadily gained ground that there 
was good sense at the bottom of the 
scheme. 

“ But the chief point, as all saw, was to 
interest the industrial classes, who seemed 
then to have an aversion to the soil. To 
this end, friends of the movement printed 
and circulated information as to what was 
contemplated. It was not expected that 
all families were to rush to their estates. 
That would be suicidal. We were, and 
would continue to be, a manufacturing 
people. Our cold, light lands, as they 
would be subdivided, could not at first 
support more than a fifth part of our 
families, or about twice the number then 
on the farms. Even this number would 
need to have money and experience to 
work successfully ; so that for the first few 
years the old farmers and the wealthier 
classes would be all who could be expected 
to live on their estates. But the rental 
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which these would pay for the remaining 
lands, although small in money, should in- 
clude liberal improvements of the soil; 
and so in time others of less means would 
be warranted in moving to their estates. 
Ultimately, it was asserted, as many as two- 
fifths of the families of the state could 
find comfortable and happy homes on the 
soil. The other three-fifths would always 
have an alternative to any over-oppressive 
work in the towns, and so the most serious 
of the labor problems would be solved. 

“Though these ideas gradually worked 
their way among all classes, the strength 
of the movement was for some time with 
leisurely and well-to-do people. In two 
years there was hardly a family of our 
acquaintance who had not hunted out an 
ancestor who was a farmer, and bought a 
piece of the old farm; if possible, the 
homestead. College men, too, and col- 
lege boys took up the idea. Young men 
who had not quite known what to do with 
themselves saw something to take hold of. 
The agricultural colleges and the chemical 
departments of the technical schools be- 
gan to swarm with graduates of Harvard 
and Yale. Books upon farming and for- 
estry were common upon drawing-room 
tables. The intelligence of the Common- 
wealth became committed to an agricul- 
tural revival. 

“In 1893 the legislature authorized a 
commission to visit Europe and study the 
agricultural problems in the more densely 
populated countries. The reports of this 
commission, which were industriously spread 
through the state, led to discussions which 
made the land question and the proposals 
of the ‘ Jubilants,’ as the advocates of the 
Hebrew system were called, household 
words. And the more the matter was 
discussed, the more popular did the new 
idea become. 

“So assured were the ‘Jubilants’ by 
1895, that in the fall elections they made 
an issue of their cause, and returned a con- 
trolling part of the legislature. The first 
bill introduced at the approaching session 
was one to provide for an amendment to 
the constitution, embodying the new land 
system. This was a startling measure. 
Some who had seemed to favor the move- 
ment, when they saw it thus crystallizing 
into a revolution to change the constitution 
of our staid old Commonwealth, for a time 
drew back. But the bill was referred to 
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the proper committee, and the committee 
gave its hearings. The general court that 
winter was practically held by the people ; 
for all interest in legislative matters cen- 
tred in that committee room. From the 
Green Room the hearing was adjourned 
to the old Representative chamber, and it 
seemed as if. every one in the Common- 
wealth wanted either to address the com- 
mittee or hear what was said to them. 
The best legal minds and finest orators of 
the state appeared, and argued the case 
pro and con. Senators and representatives 
came on from Washington to speak. Sev- 
eral members of the British parliament 
presented testimony, one of them having 
come from England for that express pur- 
pose. 

“The project was wild and revolution- 
ary, it was claimed by some, the first step 
toward a career of anarchy and ruin. 
Anything so unprecedented among civil- 
ized people should be left* to Wyoming or 
Washington ; Massachusetts was not the 
patron of Quixotic legislation. To which 
appeal to prejudice against the new, some 
venerable Bostonian, whose descent came 
straight from Plymouth Rock or Salem, 
and whose name had been a household 
word for two centuries, would reply that 
it was not an untried scheme which they 
were proposing ; that a people whose in- 
stitutions had shaped and colored more 
than any others the civilization of Chris- 
tendom had tried it, and it had done more 
than any other feature of their legislation 
to give them moral strength and make 
them the spiritual leaders of the world. 
‘We had enough of Old-Testament legis- 
lation in the old days when we hung the 
witches,’ was the burden of some speeches ; 
rejoinders to which would portray the 
glories of that old puritan stock, with their 
scriptural ideas, and show them to have 
been the brain and nerve of the nation, 
without whom this continent would still 
have been but half settled by a congeries 
of half-civilized dependents upon. foreign 
despotisms. 

“ After eight weeks of deliberation the 
hearing was closed; the committee re- 
ported the bill favorably, and it was passed 
by the requisite votes and referred to the 
next general court. The next year the 
bill passed again, and in two months was 
submitted to the people. Not simply a 
majority, but three-fourths of our people 
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voted ‘Yes.’ Massachusetts had decreed 
the resumption of her agricultural lands 
and their re-apportionment among all her 
families, in estates which should be in- 
alienable beyond fifty years from the year 
1900, in which year the apportionment 
was to begin. 

* Much, however, remained to be done. 
By the provisions of the amendment, a 
commission was to be appointed by the 
governor to divide the land. For this 
arduous and delicate duty it was to be 
entrusted with absolute powers, without 
appeal to the courts, and subject only to 
formal impeachment by the legislature. 
The purely business-like duty of assessing 
and awarding compensation to the old 
occupants of the farms was assigned to 
special commissioners, elected in each 
county, with powers akin to those of the 
regular county commissioner. 

“Such extraordinary power as was given 
the ‘Great Confmission’ had never before 
been committed to a body of men in our 
republic ; but trust had to be reposed 
somewhere, and it was believed that such 
a body of the best men of the state, if 
absolutely unhampered, would do right. 
The commission was appointed in June, 
1898, and all were satisfied with the selec- 
tions which the governer had made. Two 
judges of the supreme court and one of 
the superior court left the bench to accept 
appointments. There were five ex-gov- 
ernors of the Commonwealth and one ex- 
United States senator among them. My 
father had just been appointed minister to 
Russia by the new administration at Wash- 
ington, but he resigned to serve with this 
distinguished body. Nearly half of the 
members, however, were substantial men 
who had held no prominent public offices, 
such as bank presidents, solid farmers, a 
distinguished statistician, a prominent land- 
scape gardener, an authority on forest 
lands, and several able engineers. 

“The practical labor of making the 
450,000 apportionments had, of course, to 
be committed to corps of competent sur- 
veyors and land experts. Some estates 
would be more, some less, than the average 
of eight and one-half acres, but all were to 
have as nearly as possible an equal life- 
supporting value. When it was feasible, 
the farms were laid out in regular squares ; 
but personal judgment was brought to 
bear upon every plat, and no hard and 
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fast rules were allowed to compete with 
common sense. Some forest acres were 
divided in the regular way, on the assump- 
tion that the new occupant could clear 
them. In other localities, where it was 
evidently best to maintain perpetual for- 
ests, apportionments in the neighborhood 
were«made smaller, with a common inter- 
est in the woodland. 

“This work of platting was begun at 
once in every county, by appointees of the 
commission. In a year’s time it was so 
far completed that sub-committees of the 
commission began their tours of inspec- 
tion. Besides personally viewing large 
numbers of estates, especially to adjust 
questions as to homesteads and wood- 
lands, the committee gave hearings in all 
parts of the state, and invited suggestions 
as to any questionable apportionments. 
This work done, the commission pub- 
lished the rules which they had agreed to 
observe in the allotment. The most im- 
portant were these : 

““* (1) What constituted a family was to 
be determined by the usage of the census 
of 1895. 

“¢(2) All householders who had owned 
and tilled estates for the preceding ten 
years, and all occupants whose ancestors 
had held their estates for a. period of fifty 
years, though they themselves had owned 
them for a shorter time, were to be assigned 
the plats which included their homesteads. 

(3) All actual owners of farms, whether 
for longer or shorter periods, would be 
assigned the plats including their home- 
steads, unless seven reputable citizens of 
their towns filed protests and gave bonds 
to secure to them the full value of their 
homestead improvements ; in which cases 
these owners were to share alike with their 
fellow townsmen. 

“¢(4) All other estates were to be as- 
signed by lot in the several towns. 

“*(s5) Dwellers in country towns were to 
have the preference over outsiders upon 
the lists of persons drawing for lands in 
those towns. Next to such residents, place 
would be given, on application, to persons 
outside who were born in the town, or 
whose ancestors had lived in the town for 
fifty years. After these, the commissioners 
were to fill up the lists with the names of 
dwellers in the cities, whose interests in 
the soil were not local. All, however, who 
were put upon a given list, whether resi- 
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dents or outsiders, shared alike in the 
drawing.’ 

“Another year was consumed in the 
registering of the families and getting them 
upon their proper town lists. ‘The drawing 
took place in July, rgoo, under the super- 
vision of the town and city authorities. 
Before Thanksgiving there had been trans- 
mitted to every householder in the state a 
warrant for Inheritance No. — in the town 
of . These warrants were to be ex- 
changeable for deeds of the given property 
at such time before 1905 as the land 
should be vacated by its old-tenure occu- 
pants. 

“Meantime, the several county com- 
missions had been busy, and most of the 
valuations had been satisfactorily deter- 
mined. All was ready for the new system 
to begin with the new century. Subscrip- 
tions to the state loan had been received 
with a reserve on the part of the state as 
to when the bonds should issue ; for a long 
option was given the farmers, and it was 
not known what they would do. They 
might give possession and receive their 
pay on the first day of 1901, or they might 
cling to their land until the last day of 
1905. They were, however, debarred 
from cutting any wood on the lands, and 
after the first year were to pay a rental, to 
be incurred each year until they should 
yield possession ; which rental was to be 
paid over by the state to the proper 
owners. Estates to the value of some 
ten millions were surrendered at once, so 
that the new proprietors were given pos- 
session April 1, in time for the season’s 
work. 

“ By the following April seventy millions 
had been paid out by the state. Other 
holders preferred losing their interest, and 
paying the state, to taking their chances 
of living from the new owners ; so that the 
burden of taxation did not begin at once 
to press heavily. 

“During these five years permanent 
stone landmarks were placed by the com- 
mission at the corners of all the estates ; 
such new highways as were demanded 
were laid by the county commissioners ; 
and in 1905 the system was a completely 
established fact, with twice as many people 
on the land as in 1900.” 

I had listened with absorbing interest to 
this recital. So clear had it been made 
to me that I had not needed to ask a 
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question. I remembered, however, that 
in my day it was almost impossible to get 
people to go upon the farms. So I in- 
quired : 

“ But how did you get people to move 
out to their estates? You could hardly 
give away farms remote from the town, 
when I used to drive through the state.” 

“That was the easiest thing about it. 
As I have said, there was much agitation 
of the subject before the amendment was 
adopted, and the advantages of a home 
upon one’s own estate in the country, par- 
ticularly for families with children, were 
fully set forth. But of far more influence 
than any such printed or oratorical reason- 
ing was the example set by the best people 
of the state. It was, as I explained, the 
intellectual and social leaders who sus- 
tained the movement from the outset. 
Already, before the idea became popular, 
they had gone out and bought probably a 
thousand ancestral farms, scattered through 
the state. For a time it was almost a 
requisite in society to claim a grandfather 
who was a farmer, and to have bought 
and refitted the old farmhouse. But the 
thing did not end in a social ‘ fad,’ as the 
word was then. There were thousands of 
intelligent, well-to-do families who did not 
affect ‘society,’ who yet had ancestral 
farms to which they could point. These 
people soon found that on those farms was 
the place to spend their vacations, rather 
than at costly and uncomfortable seaside 
resorts, or at mountain hotels. A season 
or two of the rest and freedom and happy 
childhood associations of these old homes 
made many a man a purchaser where he 
had been but a boarder. With everything 
to invite, instead of everything to annoy, 
the vacations of leisurely people lengthened 
until they were living longer in the country 
than in the city. With mails and telegraphs 
abundant, with pleasant people near, who 
knew all the new books, perhaps made 
some of them, and kept up with the world, 
what was the use of hurrying back to town ? 
Then, when the movement for dividing up 
the land really took form and promised to 
succeed, sensible people reflected that, 
possession being nine points of the law, it 
was well to make one’s own choice of a 
home. So they bought small tracts in 
such numbers that before the division 
began the holdings of the state had already 
tripled.” 
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“ And how of the effect upon the labor 
market?” I asked. “Has it met your 
expectations ?”’ 

“Perfectly. There has not been a strike 
in the Commonwealth for twenty years.” 


As dreams do not stand upon the pro- 
prieties in coming or going, I need not 
explain how I took leave of my courteous 
host and found myself back in my own 
study in prosaic 1890. 





CO-OPERATION 


IN AGRICULTURE. 


By James K. Reeve. 


HEN the Rugby, Tennessee, col- 

VV ony was being formed, some 
years ago, Boston gentlemen who 

were known to be interested in the pro- 
ject received many appeals from men 
living in the manufacturing towns of New 
England and elsewhere, asking for an op- 
portunity and assistance toward joining 
the proposed movement. It was known 
that the movement was being projected 
upon an agricultural basis; and it is a 
noteworthy fact that at that period, when 
commerce and the manufactures were in 
a most flourishing condition, these appeals 
came from great industrial centres and 
from men who were competent to do their 
part in specific lines of employment. But 
they saw that the great principles of com- 
bination and centralization were binding 
them ever more inexorably to their Ixion’s 
wheel, and they began to look about for 
means of escape. The erroneous impres- 
sion had gone abroad that a co-operative 
scheme was on foot, that the society had 
some predilection toward a_ charitable 
basis, in that it proposed to extend a 
helping hand toward such as desired to 
better their condition and to widen their 
horizon by engaging in the primeval occu- 
pation. Through the press the idea gained 
ground that the society would purchase 


land and assist people in locating thereon, 
in building up homes there for themselves, 
from the product of their own labor upon 
the soil, and exercise a general paternal 
supervision over the colonists during the 
initiatory and experimental stages of their 
development. 

The idea was chimerical, and had it 
taken root in this form would probably 
have proved a delusion, and would have 
brought misery in its train greater than 
that which it might have sought to relieve. 
Aids to self-help must often have the ideal 
rather sternly pushed both from the direc- 
tion of their efforts and from the expecta- 
tions of their clientage. Upon this rock 
—the preponderance of the theoretical 
over the practical — many a philanthropic 
effort has come to wreck. In view of the 
fact, however, that such an impression did 
get abroad and that responses came so 
largely in answer to it, and of the further 
fact that so many of the gentlemen, both 
in England and America, who were con- 
nected with the enterprise, were of known 
philanthropic tendencies, it is rather to be 
wondered at that they were not more im- 
pressed by the possibilities of the aspects 
of the case as developed by their corre- 
spondents. 

Co-operation between capital and labor, 
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capital furnishing the means for the em- 
ployment of labor and judiciously guiding 
and assisting in its development for the 
mutual good, has been tried and its opera- 
tions shown forth in almost every avenue 
of industry. ‘That the idea could be ap- 
plied in agriculture may strike many at first 
as an entirely new departure. Others will 
remember certain communistic schemes, 
and will say truly that these efforts, at 
least such of them as the world has heard 
of, which have been conducted with agri- 
culture as a basis, have been uniformly un- 
successful. This has been due largely to 
the fact that the ideal has overbalanced the 
practical, both in their inception and exe- 
cution. The communists at Brook Farm 
endeavored to turn their furrows by har- 
nessing Pegasus to the plough ; the French 
communists before them were so much 
engaged in constructing the ideal state of 
society that they turned no furrows at all. 

The nearest to success that any of these 
endeavors have come — attempts at agricul- 
tural co-operation commingled with com- 
munism of property —is that of the society 
of Shakers. They have prospered for 
nearly a hundred years, and have accumu- 
lated a great property in various portions 
of the country, which has been prudently 
managed. But owing to the practice of 
celibacy and to the present lack of sympa- 
thy with their forms of communal isolation, 
it may be doubted whether they will be 
able to maintain their autonomy for an- 
other generation. They afford an inter- 
esting example of what may be accom- 
plished by combination in agriculture. 
Capita] was hardly a factor here in the 
beginning, except as it was represented by 
an abundance of labor which asked no 
recompense beyond its own support. Thus 
the surplus earnings went steadily toward 
creating a capital fund; and now, with 
labor grown scarcer, this capital takes its 
appropriate place in the combination. 

If this sect had been founded only upon 
a basis of pure communism, it is doubtful 
if they would have maintained their exist- 
ence even thus long. But the communi- 
ties are wisely divided into families, each 
of which has individual interests to care 
for. Even though the gains are to be 
merged eventually into a common whole, 
this slight tie binding them to the idea 
that their labor and thrift are, in a manner, 
to benefit themselves first, has a visible 
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influence in promoting the success of the 
whole. Some remove from the purely 
communal form is necessary for the stimu- 
lation of the individual. 

Instead of being a new and untried ap- 
plication of the principle, co-operation has 
in truth nowhere been so universally or so 
simply tested as in agriculture. ‘The most 
general form of co-operation, and one that 
may be examined into anywhere where land 
is cultivated for its produce, is that where 
the owner of land places that as capital 
against the labor of his tenant. The ten- 
ant may be, and often is, wholly without 
capital He may even be unskilled in 
agriculture, bringing nothing but his un- 
trained labor into the partnership, to be 
guided and directed by capital. Again 
the tenant may contribute to the general 
fund not only his labor, but stock, imple- 
ments, and wide knowledge and experi- 
ence regarding the processes of agriculture. 
In this case the spirit of co-operation is 
better exemplified, as now capital and 
labor may intelligently confer together, 
agreeing upon the crops that shall be 
grown, methods to be pursued in their 
cultivation, etc. Capital protects itself 
by seeing that the land is not unduly 
cropped without proper restitution in the 
way of fertilizers, etc. Labor protects its 
own interests by so expending itself that 
the largest return shall be had in valuable 
crops. In this system there is every pos- 
sible inducement for labor and capital to 
work together harmoniously, and to fur- 
ther the interests of each other. The 
system has limitless variations, which may 
be changed to suit the land, the individual, 
or the crops to be grown; but in all it 
may be reduced to the simple proposition 
of land (capital) against labor. 

The division of profits under such co- 
operation is based upon the justest of all 
principles, not upon the amount of capital 
that is pitted against labor, but upon its 
real, and not its fictitious, earning power. 
This is the same footing upon which labor 
itself stands. Good land will produce 
(earn) more than poor land, with the same 
expenditure of labor. ‘Therefore it should 
receive, and does without cavil, a larger 
proportionate share of the earnings. 

In co-operative manufactures, labor is 
confronted by a gross amount of invested 
capital, whose possibly fictitious earnings 
of so many per cent per annum must be 
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provided for out of the common fund. 
To equalize this, labor should be capital- 
ized at a sum upon which its earning 
power would equal the same per cent 
dividend that capital receives. Thus a 
laborer who was capable of earning six 
hundred dollars per annum would be the 
equivalent of ten thousand dollars of in- 
vested capital. That capital in co-oper- 
ative manufactures does not pit itself 
against labor in this ratio goes without say- 
ing. Neither would it do so in land; but 
capital invested in land has ordinarily a 
greater earning power than when invested 
in manufactures, and it is against this 
earning power that labor would contend, 
and not against the gross amount of capi- 
tal itself. Thus, in affording a basis for 
co-operation with labor, capital could here 
accomplish more than in any other avenue 
of industry. 

Land is as yet plentiful and cheap with us 
in many sections ; labor is superabundant. 
The intelligent employment of the two in 
combination will produce results satisfac- 
tory to capital, and will abundantly recom- 
pense labor, with an amelioration of many 
of the risks to which the former is exposed 
and many of the attendant evils which 
now encompass the latter in many other 
walks of life. 

Labor drawn together in the cities, as it 
usually is when assisting in the develop- 
ment of great enterprises, is too often not 
only poorly housed, poorly fed, poorly 
clothed, but kept by the force of circum- 
stances in an unwholesome moral and intel- 
lectual atmosphere. The laborer in the 
city is a social nonentity. His environ- 
ment represses such hopes and aspirations 
as in a happier state might conduce to the 
development of.the best that is in him. 
If some of the surplus labor of the cities, 
even of the best class, — that which is most 
able to cope satisfactorily with the draw- 
backs of its environment — could be em- 
ployed in agricultural industries, these 
evils might be largely mitigated ; and as 
for what we commonly term the surplus 
population, the untrained and unclassified 
labor, the flotsam and jetsam from which 
we recruit our poorhouses, asylums, and 
jails — by the distribution of this upon the 
land, not only would the condition of the 
individual be improved, but the dangers 
imminent from the congestion of our cities 
would be visibly lessened. 
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No other bond is so conducive to good 
citizenship as the ownership of land. No 
matter how recent the immigrant, nor how 
unstable his character, if the soil upon 
which he stands is his, if the roof that 
shelters him is his, then the country be- 
comes his country, and he an integral part 
of it.- 

A scheme of agricultural co-operation, 
in order to attain the highest success, 
should have as its ultimate purpose the 
acquirement of the land by the individual. 
Even were the chief aim not, as it should 
be, to benefit the individual, but rather to 
afford safe and profitable employment. for 
capital, such an object would be more 
effective than any other in bringing out 
the best efforts and resources of each. 
The possession of a home is the incentive 
for which a man will labor beyond all 
others. This would prove an anchorage 
for many who might otherwise be unstable 
of purpose. 

Certain European states have long util- 
ized this idea in caring for their pauper 
element. Those having families, who 
manifest a desire to better their condition, 
are located upon public lands. They are 
given the occupancy of a dwelling, and a 
certain portion of land is allotted to them 
for cultivation ; tools and implements are 
provided for their use ; instruction is given 
them in the best methods of tilling the 
land, and close supervision is exercised to 
see that they make the best uses of the 
opportunities afforded them. At first 
they are wholly dependent upon the state ; 
gradually many become self-supporting ; 
then the state permits the purchase, upon 
easy terms of payment, of such land as 
they have shown a capacity to manage 
judiciously, and thus a portion of the pau- 
per element is converted to good citizen- 
ship. This is not charity, but a wise 
measure of political economy. 

In Roumania exists a large class of peas- 
ant proprietors, their holdings averaging 
but a few acres each. Their own lands 
being of insufficient extent to require their 
whole labor, or to wholly support them- 
selves and their families, these peasants 
attach themselves to some of the large 
landed proprietors, and cultivate portions 
of the estate co-operatively. In this way 
a peasant village will sometimes take up 
and cultivate an entire estate, giving a 
primitive example of agricultural co-opera- 
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tion most pleasing to behold, because of 
the pleasant and paternal relations of the 
proprietor toward his dependents. 

Recently a peculiar phase of agricultural 
co-operation has been seen in this country. 
In some portions of the West improved 
farms are being offered for sale upon an 
agreed basis of a certain portion of the 
crops for a period of years. Usually it is 
provided that a certain area shall be laid 
down in wheat each year, for a period of 
ten years, and one-half the proceeds ap- 
plied each year upon the payment for the 
farm. Under such contract the debt is 
extinguished at the end of ten years, what- 
ever the crops may have been. Here co- 
operation is exercised apparently for the 
sole purpose of home-building. Capital 
takes a secondary place, making itself sub- 
servient to, and dependent upon, for protec- 
tion, the honesty of purpose and integrity 
of labor. 

In the Blue Grass region of Kentucky 
it is a common practice for the land owner 
who has surplus pasturage to let his fields 
for grazing, taking in payment an agreed 
price for each pound that the stock shall 
gain while on his range.- Here agriculture 
affords the basis for co-operation between 
invested capital and ready working capital. 

The immense tobacco crop of the United 
States, which requires proportionately less 
land and more labor than most other crops, 
and which returns a larger sum per acre 
than any other crop of extended cultiva- 
tion, is very largely grown by co-operation 
between the land owner and the laborer. 
The land owner in this case often furnishes 
working stock and implements, storage, 
and sometimes advances a sum of money 
monthly for the maintenance of the laborer 
until the crop is made ready for market. 
The profits in this work are often very 
large ; but the laborers who engage in it 
are usually negroes who have never learned 
the arts of thrift; their earnings are dissi- 
pated almost as soon as received, and the 
beginning of each season finds them as 
poor as in the last, and dependent as then 
upon “advances” upon the prospective 
crop. Were these people thrifty, or were 
they under the careful supervision of some 
one interested in their welfare, so that a 
percentage of their earnings were saved 
for them each year and invested in the 
land, a little time would suffice for build- 
ing up a class of small farmers who would 
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own and reside upon the land which they 
cultivate, and who would be vastly more 
desirable citizens than the class as it now 
stands. 

Immediately after the war, in some por- 
tions of the South, when the control of the 
freed black labor and the further cultiva- 
tion of the cotton staple were subjects of 
grave discussion, some men who retained 
their wits broke up the negro “ quarters” 
on their plantations, distributed the negroes 
at convenient points upon the land, sold 
each head of a family a mule “on time,” 
and put them at work cultivating allotted 
portions of their estates as free tenants 
“on shares.” These experiments were 
very largely successful, and had this wise 
policy been more generally followed, it 
would have done much toward preventing 
the crime and suffering and misery that 
followed emancipation. The negro race, 
when made to feel the responsibilities of 
citizenship, when furnished a motive for 
steady application, and especially when 
put in friendly competition with others of 
their own people, have developed traits 
which show them to be amenable to the 
same ambitions that control others. Agri-@ 
culture is an industry for which they are 
peculiarly fitted, and co-operative colo- 
nization could be advantageously adopted 
for relieving some portions of the South 
from the surplus black population. But 
the controlling power would need to be 
placed in hands which would govern firmly 
and wisely. 

We have gone far enough to show that 
neither the idea nor its application is new. 
Labor, desiring to participate in the reward 
of its own toil beyond the mere bounds of 
a wage-worker, has more often found its 
opportunity and complement in land than 
elsewhere. But in such efforts it has largely 
been thrown upon its own resources, left 
unguided and _ unassisted; whereas, in 
co-operative manufactures, capital, strong, 
vigilant, trained in every avenue of the in- 
dustry which is being prosecuted, is ever 
at hand to direct, advise, and encourage 
to the mutual good. 

In co-operative manufactures capital is 
the predominating element. It precedes 
labor, has more at risk, can be more easily 
dissipated ; if it suffers injury the combi- 
nation quickly fails. With agriculture as a 
basis, and capital in land, labor would be 
the predominating element. The first ef- 
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fort must now be directed toward protect- 
ing and sustaining that. The capital need 
not be so jealously guarded, for the land 
cannot melt away. Judicious direction of 
the enterprise must, of course, be assured, 
or profit fails, to the detriment of both. 
The labor being sustained, capital need 
not fear the sudden paralysis, protest, as- 
signment, ruin, that so often come upon 
commerce with the suddenness of a thun- 
der clap. Labor, but not capital, can cre- 
ate values. In any profit-sharing industry, 
or elsewhere, the more that labor can pro- 
duce in proportion to the capital employed, 
the greater the profit that will result to the 
whole and the better will labor be rewarded 
in the division. 

In agriculture, the more labor can be 
circumscribed, confined to the close culti- 
vation of a limited area for the purpose of 
producing the most valuable things that 
can be grown from the soil, —say, as an 
example, medicinal roots and perfumers’ 
flowers as one extreme, against corn and 
cattle as the other, — the greater the profit 
that will accrue both to land and labor. 
But the cultivation of the crops of the first 
extreme is limited by climate, soil, and 
market, and demands an amount of tech- 
nical and scientific knowledge not always 
available. In the branches of agriculture 
bordering upon the other extreme, the 
labor of a single individual is equal to the 
cultivable needs of a large area. In these, 
cheap lands are necessary in order that 
capital may be fitly rewarded. 

I have said that in agriculture capital 
may look for a better reward than in manu- 
factures. I am aware that this proposition 
is open to question, so far as the high- 
priced farms of the older and more thickly 
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settled states are concerned ; but open to 
no question at all as applied to lands in 
the West and South, and possibly to the 
farms of New England which have been 
abandoned before the tide of western 
emigration, and which may be purchased 
for a mere bagatelle. In no other indus- 
try could the same amount of capital fur- 
nish @ basis for co-operation with so much 
labor. ‘Ten thousand dollars, judiciously 
invested in low-priced lands, might engage 
in diversified agricultural industries the 
labor of half a hundred workmen. 

A movement upon this line would be of 
value in helping preserve the ratio of pop- 
ulation which should be engaged in agri- 
culture. The tendency of the times is 
toward the withdrawal of the population 
from such pursuits, and if the tendency 
remains unchecked the proper balance 
between producer and consumer cannot 
be maintained much longer. Agriculture 
is not now overdone. We have really no 
surplus production of food ; and with the 
increase of population and the decrease 
of the ratio of producer to consumer, it 
will not take long to effect a shortage. 
3ut far beyond all else, beyond wide ques- 
tions of social or political economy, be- 
yond the advantage to capital, lies the 
great fact of the benefit to the individual 
that might result from a scheme of agri- 
cultural co-operation judiciously conducted 
by private capital or by the state. Homes 


might be obtained in this way by men 
who never can hope for homes in any 
other ; and though labor and a degree of 
poverty remain as their portion, it will not 
be the hopeless labor and the degrading 
poverty that so abound among the labor- 
ing elements of our cities. 














COTTON FROM FIRST TO LAST. 


By Edward E. Hale, D.D. 


says that it is the finest of all the coun- 

tries of the East. He says that, with 
the exception of the horses, the beasts and 
birds in India are the largest in the world. 
He says the people get their gold by wash- 
ing it out, while other people have to dig 
for theirs. And then, as the acme of their 
lazy prosperity, he says their wool grows 
on trees. ‘The trees there, in a state of 
nature, bear woolly fruit, which in beauty 
and in strength surpasses the wool from 
sheep, and the people of India wear clothes 
made from it.” 

This is the first allusion to cotton made 
in western literature. It is a little curious, 
indeed, that no distinct reference to it is 
to be found in the Bible, which runs back 
to much further than Herodotus. The 
Jews must have seen cotton awnings and 
probably cotton clothing in Babylon ; and 
there could hardly have been an army from 
the East on the soil of Palestine, but em- 
bodied many cotton-clothed soldiers. 

Herodotus, it will be seen, speaks of it by 
way of gratifying that curious natural wish 
of the human heart, that things may grow 
on trees. In all travellers’ stories, their 
accounts of such marvels are the most at- 
tractive. Roast chickens, growing on trees, 
are a part of the bill of fare in Peter Wil- 
kins. In the same category, Herodotus, 
wishing to commend India to his readers, 
tells them in brief that there is no need to 
feed or wash sheep, —none to clip their 
wool. An end to shepherds, and to wolves, 
—no nightly watches, no daily tramp for 
the recovery of ram or of lamb. All this 
disappears when he tells his readers that 
the wool grows on trees. 

And alas, the readers believed him as 
much and as little as the readers of Peter 
Wilkins believed him ! 


[" a little account of India, Herodotus 


Ir is a gentle reproof to our western 
braggadocio, that till the most recent times 
all our jennies and frames have never done 
that which could match with what the East 
Indian men and women did without any 


wheels, — with their distaffs only, more than 
two thousand years ago, and nobody can 
tell how much more. The Arabian Nights 
are full of stories of muslin so delicate that 
pieces of it could be passed through a lady’s 
ring, — and there was such muslin worn in 
India long before the time of the Avadian 
Nights. It was not until Hargreaves’s time 
that English spun cotton could be used in 
a shuttle at all,—and it is only very re- 
cently that the fineness of the finest East 
Indian thread has been attained anywhere 
but in India. Perhaps this is a matter of 
climate. It is well known that our highly 
charged electrical air is unfavorable to the 
finest spinning. The muslin made by the 
East Indians is said by the Greek writers 
to make “transparent garments” when 
wet, and in modern times Mr. Ward speaks 
of muslin which is invisible when it lies on 
the grass wet with dew. 

The colors and figures used by the In- 
dians were, in many cases, very beautiful ; 
and one is sorry to be told by Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt that it has been necessary for the 
triumphant march of free trade gradually 
to destroy the ingenuity and skill which 
produced such fabrics. He tells us, — what 
every lover of beauty, industry, and art re- 
grets to know, — that the industrious people 
around Madras, who once could carry their 
spinning with them and work at odd min- 
utes on the most beautiful fabrics in the 
world, are now condemned to idleness by 
that great requisition of the economists, 
that men shall buy the cheapest instead of 
making the best. Of course, under the 
theory of free trade, the East Indian spin- 
ners should emigrate to Manchester, be- 
cause the coal and iron are there, and 
should reduce the local wages by: their 
competition. But this they have not yet 
chosen todo. And you and I are expected 
not to complain, while a generation or two 
of industrious people learn to live in indo- 
lence on five cents a day, so that a great 
theory may be fairly tested. 

Readers will remember that some of the 
Indian names still hold. Muslin means 
something which was sold at Mosul. Calico 
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means something which came from Calicut. 
Our American use of calico for a printed 
cloth only is quite recent. 


As to our dear New England. If any 
of the readers in Yankeeland care to send 
to Baltimore for some cotton-seed, order- 
ing an early variety, —if they will soak 
this a little first and then plant it in hot- 
beds, say in the end of April, or early in 
May, —if they will transplant to the open 
garden the young plants when they are an 
inch or two high, they will have, before the 
end of summer, if their luck has been good, 
the showy white, yellow, and pink blos- 
som which is the glory of the southern 
plantations in the time of bloom. Nay, 
all this can be had without the hot-bed, 
though then, of course, the blossom will 
come later and the seed will not ripen. 
But if your hot-bed work has been careful, 
and there are no early frosts in September, 
you may harvest a few bolls of ripe cotton- 
seed. Pick out the seed carefully, — there 
will be so little that you will not need to 
gin it, —and take it down in a basket to 
your father’s mill. Ask that nice Jane 
Hutchinson to take it, just before work is 
stopped, and see if she cannot work it in 
on her spindles. She is a bright girl, and 
I think that she and the overseer and your 
father will be able to manage it among 
them, — and they will like totry. For the 
experiment of manufacture from New Eng- 
land-raised cotton has not, I think, been 
tried before ; and Yankees love novelties. 
As matter of the routine of business, your 
father and the overseer and Jane Hutchin- 
son would rather put a bale of uplands 
through the mill than your basketful. 

It has been observed that in great criti- 
cal years, cotton, had it been planted, 
would have ripened in New England. Thus 
the frosts of 1861 held off so that the cot- 
ton boll ripened here. As much as to say 
that the cotton of Carolina was king no 
longer. jones 

But New England found uses for cotton 
long before there were any jennies or other 
spinning-frames. First of all, it was used, 
as Cortes had used it, and as Montezuma’s 
ancestors had used it, to make corselets 
against Indian arrows. Put up a good quilted 
“comfortable” of your grandmother’s for 
a mark, the next time you have an archery 
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party. There will be one great advantage ; 
namely, that you can hit it, which is more 
than can be said of a target. An iron ar- 
row, sharp pointed, will go through it. But 
you will find a flint arrow hardly ever cuts 
through ; and by the time it has cut through, 
its force is very much abated. 

Weil, as I say, the Mexican princes had 
found this, and so their soldiers wore cot- 
ton-quilted armor. And Cortes was not 
above learning from them, and he clothed 
his men in cotton-quilted corselets to fight 
the Mexicans ; and the Connecticut people 
were not above learning from both, so, 
after their Pequot war had taught them 
what cold flint could do, well driven home 
from a bow of walnut or ash, they sent to 
the West Indies for cotton for their corse- 
lets. This I learn from this wonderful new 
book on New England commerce, by Mr. 
Weeden, from which you may learn almost 
anything, and which the readers of the 
New ENGLAND MaGazZINE will yet the good 
of in more ways than one ; for it contains 
all the elements of New England romance 
and poetry. The early imports into Con- 
necticut and the Bay belong to the year 
1640 or 1641. They rapidly increased. 
For the women who could spin flax found 
they could spin cotton. And there never 
was a house-mother in Yankeeland but 
who knew how convenient “ cotton-wool” 
was in that great business of fighting win- 
ter, and keeping people warm at night. 
Winthrop says in 1643 of his neighbors, 
“They are setting on the manufacture of 
linen and cotton cloth.” It is worth note 
that this is almost as early as our earliest 
mention of the manufacture of cotton in 
England. This mention is found in Barthol- 
omew Roberts’s book, published in 1641. 
But that refers to manufactures which had 
existed for some time. The Assembly of 
Connecticut, in 1642, orders the town of 
Windsor to take £110 worth of cotton 
from Mr. Hopkins, Wethersfield the same, 
and Hartford £200. This was probably 
to be used for corselets for their train- 
bands. The figures show how large were 
Mr. Hopkins’s importations, which seem 
to have been, in some sort, on the public 
account. About the same time John Win- 
throp speaks of cotton from Barbadoes as 
abundant here. 

As early as 1661, at the school for In- 
dians at Martha’s Vineyard, “ wheels, cards, 
and cotton-wool” were provided ; so that 
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the Vineyard red women were to be clad 
as Montezuma’s princesses were. 


THE curious will find ample food for 
study in the details given by Mr. Weeden 
of the steady import of cotton, — always 
from the West Indies, observe, — from the 
dates given above to the time of the first 
efforts to manufacture cotton by machinery, 
of which, and of the triumph resulting, he 
gives the narrative. Much of the cotton 
thus imported was doubtless used as wool, 
as cotton-wool is used now. But, as has 
been said, the fingers that could spin flax 
could spin cotton, and did. Cotton thread, 
as spun by the spinning-wheel and woman’s 
fingers, was not regular enough to be shot 
back and forth in the shuttle, and the thread 
thus made was used for the woof only, the 
warp being made of linen. It is said that 
no fabrics, of which the whole substance 
was cotton, were made in England before 
1760. The English or American spinner 
could not spin with the regularity of the 
<ast Indian girl. 

Ben Franklin had watched the progress 
of spinning, and he once expressed the 
hope that he should live to see the inven- 
tion of a machine which should spin as 
much thread in an hour or a day as two 
girls could. He lived to see much more 
than that. For, though he nowhere men- 
tions it, I believe, it can scarcely be that 
he did not take some opportunity to do 
so, in his longest visit in England. For 
Hargreaves invented the spinning jenny in 
1764, and set eight spindles in one frame 
to spinning light thread at one operation. 
As good an account as any, for the general 
reader, is that given by Miss Edgeworth in 
Harry and Lucy. This was written about 
1823, when people were alive who had 
seen and worked the first jennies. Lucy’s 
natural wish was that it might prove that 
the machine was named from some nice 
Jenny whom it had redeemed from drudg- 
ery. But this wish, it seems, cannot be 
gratified. ‘They do say” that the ma- 
chine was named, as Whitney’s was after- 
wards, a “gin” or an “ engine,” and that 
“jenny” is only a corruption from that 
word. This is a pity. One would rather 
trace it to the Djinns of the Aradian 
Nights, as Mr. Lowe and Captain Baker 
choose to spell them, whom we knew as 
“genii’”’ when we were children. Djinn, 
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genie, gin, engine, or ingenium, — the phi- 
lologists must let us believe that the root 
is in that solid little “ gen,” which is in the 
genesis of all things, and provides all the 
ingenuity of the world. 


PaPERS in this magazine next month will 
lead the reader along to trace the marvel- 
lous ivgenuities of Arkwright, of Crompton, 
and the later masters in this affair. My 
business is with the romance and poetry 
of it, which put their heads forth at every 
corner. None of them—not Ben Frank- 
lin himself — guessed that there was a lad 
in Westboro’, in Massachusetts, mending 
fiddles, taking clocks to pieces and set- 
ting them going again, making knives and 
buttons for a livelihood, who was going 
to furnish all their mills with more grist 
than the world dreamed of. Eli Whitney 
was born the year before Hargreaves 
made the first spinning jenny. ‘There are, 
I think, people in Westboro’, his old home, 
who have seen him in his hale old age ; 
for he died as late as 1826. ‘The story 
used to be told of him there, that in his 
eagerness to learn how the family clock 
was made, he stayed at home from church 
one Sunday, under pretence of sickness. 
So soon as the family was well out of 
sight he seized the clock, took it to pieces, 
“learned the law of the instrument,” and 
put it together again, before they returned. 
Happily for him, and perhaps for the 
world, the clock continued to perform well, 
—better than many other clocks which 
have thus been treated by the curious. 
His father made knives, and the risks of 
commerce in the Revolution gave a cer- 
tain protection to this nascent industry. 
Eli Whitney himself earned enough at it 
to be able to go to Yale College, and 
graduated there in 1792,—Aat the very 
time by the way, I think in the very month, 
when Richard Arkwright died. The last 
time I spoke to Alpha Delta at Yale Col- 
lege, I took pleasure in reminding the boys 
that it was not a hundred years since one 
of their graduates, in six months after he 
ieft college, had made the invention which 
revolutionized the commerce, not to say 
the economical and social order of the 
world. 

Years ago I was in correspondence with 
a near friend, an enthusiast, as I am, about 
scientific and technical education. He is 
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himself a university man through and 
through, — “all round.” But in his en- 
thusiasm he ventured to say, “ Where 
would your manufacturing and commerce 
and politics be, were it not for Eli Whit- 
ney, the mechanic and inventor?” To 
whom I replied, “ Yes, where? And what 
would Eli Whitney have been, had he not 
passed through Yale College ?” 

Well, Eli Whitney had spent all his 
money, and more, to go through college. 
And first of all he had his debts to pay. 
So he undertook to go to Georgia “to 
teach,” and made an engagement with a 
Georgia planter, nowhere mentioned in 
the biographies, to be a tutor in his family. 
Whitney was detained by illness, and 
when he came to Georgia found that the 
Georgian had repudiated his engagement, 
—as wicked Georgians will; for be it 
said, with Mr. Grady’s permission, there 
are bad Georgians and good Georgians. 
Perhaps it was that Whitney was too late. 
All fell out well, as you shall see. On the 
passage out, Whitney had made the ac- 
quaintance of Mrs. General Greene, the 
widow of the great second to Washington. 
She was returning from her place in Green- 
wich Garden — not far from where I am 
writing this all for you, Miss Reader — 
to Georgia, where the newborn state had 
given her husband a plantation. When 
Whitney found he had no home, she asked 
him to spend the winter with her; and 
he did so. On that visit the fortunes of 
empires turned 


For one day, as she sat at work with 
her tambour frame, she said it was badly 
made, and often tore the delicate web. 
Whitney made her a better, which worked 
admirably. This gave her a high concep- 
tidn of his mechanical ability. He was 
reading law, as the winter passed, but he 
found time to make wonderful toys, and 
earned the reputation of a genius. Al- 
ways that G E N. 

One day in November, not yet six 
months from Commencement, a party of 
gentlemen at the house were discussing 
the depressed state of southern agricul- 
ture. They spoke of the difficulty of 
sending cotton to market. To separate a 
single pound of their cotton from the seed 
was considered a good day’s work for a 
woman. And some one said it was a pity 
there was no machine for such work. “If 
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you want a machine,” said Mrs. Greene, 
“apply to my young friend here. He can 
make anything.” And she told of his 
achievements. As for Whitney, he had 
never seen cotton or cotton-seed, and said 
so. And the conversation seems to have 
dropped here. But the subject rested on 
his mind. 

It is interesting to know that he could 
not find any cotton in the seed on Mrs. 
Greene’s plantation. He had to go to 
Savannah, and after a long search through 
boats and warehouses, he found a small 
parcel which he carried back to her house 
for experiment. She set aside a basement 
room for his use. And, by the month of 
March he had made, first a working model, 
then a machine of working size, which 
operated to his entire satisfactiongand to 
the admiration of Mrs. Greene and of his 
classmate, Phineas Miller, who were his 
only confidants. 

By the aid of this machine one person 
could separate as much cotton from the 
seed in a day, as a grown man or woman 
could in a year by hand picking. The 
great invention was made. An industry 
was given to the Gulf states, which ended 
in their supplying the world with cotton. 

When Whitney invented this machine, 
the annual produce of the entire world, so 
far as it was known to commerce, was a 
million and a quarter bales. Of this 
amount the southern states furnished but 
little over five thousand bales. The same 
states now furnish six or seven million bales, 
and the product of all other countries is 
almost insignificant in comparison. 

So magnificent were their exports, that 
a few leaders thought that cotton was 
King of the World. Under this notion 
they defied the United States in April, 
1861, to learn in four years that in America 
The People is sovereign. How many of 
these leaders there were I do not know. 
Mr. Edward Everett used to say there 
were “about nine.” This seemed as if he 
had counted them, and could have named 
them. But he never did name them in 
my hearing. There are not many of them 
left now. 

Wrtu the stimulus Eli Whitney gave to 
all cotton industries, the work of Har- 
greaves, of Arkwright, of Bolton, and their 
successors took new proportions in Great 
Britain. Aladdin’s lamp could not have 
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done so much for them. I have an im- 
pression that Napoleon once said that the 
cotton manufacture gave England the 
wealth which conquered him. I cannot 
put my eye upon the passage, but the re- 
mark, all the same, is true. The spinning 
jennies conquered, though poor Hargreaves 
was driven from his old home by indig- 
nant spinners who did not mean to be 
turned out from their old industry. He 
was on the tide, and they were resisting 
it. Scotland became interested in cotton 
manufacture. And the cotton establish- 
ment at New Lanark seemed to many sen- 
sible people to be the coming in of the 
millennium. 

I knew old Robert Owen somewhat in- 
timately in his old age. He it was who 
developgd New Lanark, and by a little 
art one’could make him talk of its suc- 
cesses and marvels. 

He was born, fortunately, “to a mod- 
erate fortune.” For I observe that a 
moderate fortune is an excellent thing for 
a reformer to have about him. He 

caught on,’’ as our excellent slang says, 
to the new business of cotton spinning, at 
Manchester. He married Miss Dale, the 
daughter of David Dale, himself a dis- 
tinguished man, who had as early as 1786 
established some spinning mills at New 
Lanark on the Clyde. Mr. Owen became 
proprietor of these mills in 1800, and, 
best of all, went to live there himself with 
his wife. In the course of fifteen years he 
had made a model community there, which 
attracted the attention of humane people 
all the world over. ‘There were evidences 
enough, here and there, that factory life, 
the great invention of the century, might 
not be the best thing for women and chil- 
dren, unless somebody took care of their 
health and education, and, in general, for 
their welfare. The success of New Lan- 
ark really was, that Robert Owen, a gen- 
erous, disinterested man, did take such 
care of his people, and did it on wise and 
far-sighted plans. If women, who -had 
young children, worked in the mills, he 
had day-nurseries for the little ones, with 
people we should call kindergartners for 
the very youngest. For all the boys and 
girls who worked he had evening schools ; 
and there. were classes in these for men 
and for women. He introduced, in a hall 
arranged for the purpose, popular lectures 
on subjects of familiar interest, being, 
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think, the first person who did so, by half 
a generation. He had great enthusiasm 
for music and arranged for a great deal of 
it. His work hours were from six in the 
morning till seven in the evening, which 
we think fatally long. But the provisions 
for health and comfort for the work peo- 
ple, including a liberal allowance for din- 
ner, were such that the people who visited 
New Lanark did not challenge, so far as I 
know, the oppressiveness of this part of 
the system. A like hardship existed in 
every cotton mill in England at that time. 

Now all this succeeded, as everything 
succeeds which rests on faith in man’s 
co-operating with man, and on the wish 
to make people better and stronger and 
happier. New Lanark was a picture of 
“ease, happiness, neatness, and content.” 
Owen himself was not for a moment satis- 
fied with making twenty-five hundred peo- 
ple happy, contented, at ease, — training 
them to music and science while they 
earned their living. He soon conceived 
the idea that the whole world could be 
taken in hand in the same way, and should 
be. 

When the peace of 1815 opened Eng- 
land to curious travellers from the rest of 
the world, New Lanark was in the prime 
of its success. Distinguished people used 
to be taken there to see the village as one 
of the lions of Britain. I think the Em- 
peror Alexander was taken there about the 
time when his name was given to a little 
princess who is now queen. Her baptis- 
mal name, if anybody cares, is Alexandrina 
Victoria. But long before Robert Owen 
saw the Emperor Alexander, he had de- 
termined on the plans by which he would 
save the world. And having that confi- 
dence in Napoleon’s star, which most of 
the English reformers of that day held, he 
took the occasion of Napoleon’s leisure at 
the island of Elba, to call upon him there, 
and unfold his system. Napoleon was 
hospitable to intelligent strangers and to 
new proposals. And he showed so much 
intelligence in discussing socialism with 
Owen, that the philanthropist left Elba, 
sure that he had secured an important 
convert. He told me the whole story in 
some details, ending with the expression 
of his bitter regret that the allies could 
not have left Napoleon alone when he 
drove out Louis XVIII. “ For it was his 
intention to use for peace the great. powers 
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which up till now he had used for war.” 
With Owen this meant that, had Napoleon 
been left to himself, he would have intro- 
duced the system of “family unions” all 
over France. matey 

FamiLty Unions are now well-nigh for- 
gotten in the successive plans of St. Simon 
and Fourier and the larger crowd of to-day. 
A Family Union was to be the people who 
lived on what a New Englander calls a 
township. These people, as a community, 
would establish a directory, which took the 
place of a benevolent parent, which Mr. 
Owen had taken at New Lanark. The 
Union would know better than the indi- 
vidual mother how to bring up her babies. 
So she would be permitted to work for the 
public and her baby would be cared for at 
the public nursery. This was the most 
absurd provision of the plan, and some of 
the details were sensible and attractive. 
From the Elba time down, Robert Owen 
gave but little of his time to the manu- 
facture of cotton, or to the oversight of 
New Lanark. He came to America to 
found a Family Union at New Harmony, 
in Indiana. He left this, I think, under 
the charge of his son, Robert Dale Owen, 
who is still remembered as a fanciful, in- 
telligent reformer and politician, who in 
the later years of his life was greatly inter- 
ested in Spiritualism. 

In 1844 Robert Owen, the father, then 
eighty-two years old, came to America for 
the last time. He wanted to press his 
plan for a fundamental reform of society 
on the American congress. The Ameri- 
can congress was then being manipulated 
by John Tyler, and by people who owned 
Texan bonds, to give its consent to the 
annexation of Texas. It was not much 
interested in Family Unions. But, till the 
last week of the session, the dear old man 
was sure that light would break from the 
cloud and that a bill would be introduced 
and passed, appropriating $5,000,000 and 
a township of government land for the 
establishment of a model Family Union. 

He was delighted with the telegraph, 
which showed its first large successes that 
winter in practical work between Baltimore 
and Washington. He saw at once that 
this was all that the Family Unions needed 
to bring them into accord and harmony. 

“You could send in advance that you 
were coming and your room would be ready 
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for you, and clothes laid out when you 
came.” 

I said one day, a little maliciously I am 
afraid, “ Will it not be a little stupid, dear 
Mr. Owen, when it is all adjusted, and all 
the thousand million people in the world are 
divided off into unions of sixteen hundred 
and_ forty-four each?’ His face blazed 
with delight, like Stephen’s, as he heard 
another living person speak of this as 
possible. I doubt if he had ever had that 
ecstasy of joy before. I went on, “ What 
in the world will they all do?” 

For it was just dawning on the most 
advanced of us, that the highest aim of 
man is not gained by making all the thou- 
sand million work ten hours a day in cot- 
ton mills. I am sorry to say this light 
has not dawned on all the leadegs to this 
day. 

3ut it had dawned on dear old Owen. 
As if in beatific vision, looking {into that 
future which the next month was to see 
begun by act of congress and John Tyler, 
he answered sweetly : 

“ Do? why, they'll travel. Think of the 
delight of travelling without expense, with- 
out fatigue, and without baggage.” 

“ Without baggage!” A community of 
shirts and night-gowns, of pocket-knives, 
hair-brushes, and tooth-brushes. The an- 
swer gave one food for reflection. 

The truth is, and that the Anglo-Saxon 
mind finds out, that you must quicken the 
individual to his utmost ability by giving 
him substantial independence ; while for all 
those things which every individual needs 
— water, air, health, education, roads, and 
the rest—the community in full force 
must provide. 


3UT we must not venture on the philos- 
ophies. “I do not want to talk about 
butterflies, nurse; I want to talk about 
widows.” ‘This is the wise remark of a 
little girl in Venetia. In the same way 
we do not want to talk about socialism, but 
we want to talk about cotton. In those 
days of Texan annexation King Cotton 
had the innings, and the people who were 
doing the fielding had to look sharp. 
Among the other prophecies of that time, 
you may find this in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica : 

“The southern states of America, in 
which the cotton-wool is raised, from their 
local defects and the character of the 
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lower classes, can NEVER become a manu- 
facturing country.” 

“Never become” is strong and in a 
sense good; but still one remembers 
Captain Corcoran in Pinafore: “ What, 
never?” “ Hardly ever.” 

I have sometimes wished that some 
sensible man might be appointed “ Pro- 
fessor of America,” at Oxford, and another 
at Cambridge. Such people could teach 
them a good deal which they do not seem 
likely to know. But I see no chances of 
such appointments. Indeed, I know no 
American college where there is such an 
appointment: the more’s the pity. If I 
had the honor of lecturing on the Pur- 
chas or Hakluyt foundation on America, 
I would teach them first of all that they 
must umlearn the use of “never” about 
the future of America. It is a very dan- 
gerous word, and “hardly ever” is much 
more convenient after forty years. 

Thus the establishment of cotton fac- 
tories in the southern states is now a 
matter of history. The manufacture has 
increased rapidly in the last ten years past, 
and it may be said that the stage of ex- 
periment is already passed. Where they 
at first manufactured a coarse grade of 
yarns and cloths they are now making a 
much finer article, so coming into closer 
competition with the northern mills. In 
former years the help in the mills were 
almost wholly from the north. But now 
the southern help have become competent, 
and are filling such positions as those of. 
superintendent and other overseers in the 
mills. A great many of the corporations 
own most of the town where the mill is 
situated, they having their churches, libra- 
ries, general stores, and quite comfortable 
houses for their work people, so that every- 
thing appears prosperous and comfortable. 
I obtain these details from some of the 
gentlemen who have, with genuine forecast, 
worked for these results since the Civil 
War. They show how we must translate 
the “ never” of the Encyclopedia. 


Mr. WEEDEN, at the end of his history 
of commerce, publishes some instructive 
and interesting reminiscences by Hon. 
H. N. Slater of Webster, regarding the 
early history of his father, Samuel Slater, 
whose apostleship we are about commem- 
orating. 


“ The initial step towards cotton manu- 
facturing in this country was taken when 
S. Slater, at the age of fourteen, in 1782, 
apprenticed himself to Strutt in England. 
Strutt was a partner of Arkwright, and had 
perhaps the best arranged mill, containing 
the new system of drawing, roving, and 
twisting cotton for warp and woof. 

“ He closed his apprenticeship in 1789, 
and was invited to come to the United 
States, as Pennsylvania wished to intro- 
duce cotton manufacture, a duty of ten 
per cent on the fabrics having been insti- 
tuted under the new constitution. While 
in New York, however, Slater was induced 
to correspond with Moses Brown of Rhode 
Island, who replied, ‘If thou canst do 
what thou sayest, I invite thee to come to 
Rhode Island, that I may have the credit 
and advantage of introducing cotton spin- 
ning.’ 

“The firm of Almy, Brown & Slater 
was formed, and started the manufacture 
of cotton yarns in Pawtucket in 1790, in 
all the perfection of the best mills in Eng- 
land. It was not imperfect, as has been 
supposed. Samuel Slater sent some yarns 
to his old master, who pronounced them as 
good as any. They were made from Suri- 
nam cotton, longer than our present Sea 
Island, and in fibre like silk. 

“Cotton sewing thread was unknown in 
England, and we are indebted to the Wil- 
kinson women in Pawtucket for the idea 
which initiated the invention. Using the 
yarn which had been spun in Pawtucket 
for a year and a half, these women con- 
ceived the idea of a thread which should 
take the place of linen. ‘They twisted the 
yarns on their domestic spinning-wheel, 
and made the first cotton thread in 
1792. 

“In the sparse population, one of the 
chief difficulties of the early manufacturers 
was in procuring operatives, or ‘ help.’ 
The mills succeeding Slater’s were located 
farther in the interior on this account, 
Mr. Slater was obliged to seek operatives 
and induce them to emigrate to Pawtucket. 
The wages paid these operatives ranged 
from eighty cents to a hundred and forty 
cents per day. 

“At first Salem was the chief market. 
Hartford was opened next, when the 
supply accumulated ; then Philadelphia 
became the chief mart of all. New York 
or Boston hardly took any of the product.” 
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WHETHER the annexation of Canada to the United 
States is a thing of the near future or not, the two 
countries are being drawn together to-day by mul- 
tiplying business relations and common intellectual 
interests as never before. Whether one believes 
in the protective principle or in free trade, there 
is surely no good reason against such a policy of 
reciprocity between the United States and Canada 
as Mr. Blaine proposes in the case of the South 
American republics, or such a commercial union 
between the two countries as has been urged by 
Professor Goldwin Smith; for here the argument 
of “pauper labor,” used with reference to the 
competition of the old and crowded European 
nations, is certainly without force. Whatever the 
political status or the tariff regulations may be or 
may become, our commercial relations with Canada 
are certainly destined to an immense development 
in the immediate future; and in this development 
New England, whose ports are the natural ports for 
the greater part of Canada, and whose cities must 
become the great termini for Canadian railroads, 
has a deeper and more particular interest than 
any other section of the country. Canada itself 
is clearly on the eve of a notable new era in indus- 
try, in trade, and in internal improvement, in the 
opening up of her almost limitless areas and re- 
sources to the world, which has been, and is for 
the most part, so remarkably ignorant of them. 
New England and the country cannot easily give 
too much time to learning more about Canada 
for some time to come. It is a pleasure to give 
the space which we do give in this number of the 
NeW ENGLAND MAGAZINE to Canadian intellectual 
life and to Canadian writers. It is a pleasufe to 
know that the intellectual life of Canada keeps 
pace with the material development in the degree 
here revealed. If the showing is not all that our 
ambitious literary brothers over the line wish it 
were, it is certainly most creditable and promising. 

** 


A CAUSE is seldom better helped than when it 
gets the laugh on its side. Good satire is an 
effective weapon. We doubt whether all the fer- 
vid eloquence of a dozen Anniversary Weeks did 
as much for anti-slavery as Hosea Biglow did 
when he lent his pen to the cause. A single line 
in The Heathen Chinee exposed to the apprehen- 
sion and derision of the whole country the real 
animus of half the tirades against ‘‘ Chinese 
cheap labor.” We do not think that a keener 
piece of satire has appeared since the days of the 
Biglow Papers than the little poem entitled 
Similar Cases, by Miss Charlotte Perkins Stetson, 
published in a recent number of the Nationalist. 
It is surprising that the rare wit of these verses 
has not set them to jingling in the poet’s column 
of every newspaper and in the gossip of every 
parlor. We are glad to let them ring upon our 
table. A very wholesome ring it is, as well as 
brilliant, and that is why we call attention to it. 
A man may be a socialist or an individualist, but 
all the same, if he have anything of the prophet 
and the believer in him, he will enjoy so trenchant 
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a thrust at the spirit that is content to argue 
against reforms by appeal to precedents : — 


I. 

“There was once a little animal, no bigger than a 
fox, 

And on five toes he scampered over Tertiary rocks. 

They called him Eohippus, and they called him 
very small, 

And they thought him of no value when they 
thought of him at all. 

For the lumpish Dinoceras and Coryphodont so 
slow 

Were the heavy aristocracy in days of long ago. 

Said the little Eohippus: “I am going to be a 
Horse ! 

And on my middle-finger-nails to run my earthly 
course ! P 

I’m going to have a flowing tail! I’m going to 
have a mane! 

I’m going to stand fourteen hands high on the 
Psychozoic plain!” 

The Coryphodont was horrified, the Dinoceras 
shocked; 

And they chased young Eohippus, but he skipped 
away and mocked. 

Then they laughed enormous laughter, and they 
groaned enormous groans, 

And they bade young Eohippus “ go and view his 
father’s bones!” 

Said they: “ You always were as low and small as 
now we see, 

And therefore it is evident you’re always going to 
be! 

What! Be a great, tall, handsome beast with 
hoofs to gallop on! 

Why, you'd have to change your nature |” 
the Loxolophodon. 

Then they fancied him disposed of, and retired 
with gait serene; 

That was the way they argued in “the Early 
Eocene.” 


said 


II, 


There was once an Anthropoidal Ape, far smarter 
than the rest, 

And everything that they could do he always did 
the best ; 

So they naturally disliked him, and they gave him 
shoulders cool, 

And, when they had to mention him, they said he 
was a fool. 

Cried this pretentious ape one day: “I’m going 
to be a Man! 

And stand upright, and hunt and fight, and con- 
quer all I can! 

I’m going to cut down forest trees to make my 
houses higher ! 

I’m going to kill the Mastodon! 
make a Fire!” 

Loud screamed the Anthropoidal Apes with laugh- 
ter wild and gay; 

Then tried to catch that boastful one, but he always 
got away. 


I’m going to 
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So they yelled at him in chorus, which he minded 
not a whit; 

And they pelted him with cocoanuts, which didn’t 
seem to hit. 

And then they gave him reasons, which they 
thought of much avail, 

To prove how his preposterous attempt was sure 
to fail. 

Said the sages: “In the first place the thing can 
not be done! 

And second, if it coudd be, it would not be any 
fun! 

And third and most conclusive, and admitting no 
reply, 

You would have to change your nature ! 
should like to see you try!” 

They chuckled then triumphantly, those lean and 
hairy shapes; 

For these things passed as arguments — with the 
Anthropoidal Apes! 


We 


Ill. 


There was once a Neolithic Man, an enterprising 
wight, 

Who made his simple implements unusually bright. 

Unusually clever he, unusually brave, 

And he sketched delightful mammoths on the bor- 
ders of his cave. 

To his Neolithic neighbors, who were startled and 
surprised, 

Said he: “ My friends, in course of time, we shall 
be civilized ! 

We are going to live in cities and build churches 
and make laws! 

We are going to eat three times a day without the 
natural cause ! 

We’re going to turn life upside-down about a thing 
called gold! 

We're going to want the earth and take as much 
as we can hold! 

We're going to wear a pile of stuff outside our 
proper skins; 

We are going to have Diseases! and Accomplish- 
ments!! and Sins!!!” 

Then they all rose up in fury against their boastful 
friend; 

For prehistoric patience comes quickly to an end. 

Said one : “This is chimerical ! Utopian! Absurd!” 

Said another: “What a stupid life! Too dull, 
upon my word!” 

Cried all: “Before such things can come, you 
idiotic child, 

You must alter Human Nature! 
sat back and smiled. 

Thought they: “ An answer to that last it will be 
hard to find!” 

It was a clinching argument—to the Neolithic 
Mind!” 


” 


and they all 


* * 
* 


THE following interesting facts concerning the 
use which has been made of Longfellow’s lyrics by 
the musical composers are communicated by Mr. 
T. G. La Moille of Valparaiso, Ind. : — 

“It was fitting that Longfellow, himself such a 
lover of music and song, should have many musi- 
cians among his personal friends. Perhaps the 
three modern poets who have most inspired Eng- 
lish song-writers are Moore, Tennyson, and Long- 
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fellow. Heine in relation to the German Zed and 
Longfellow in relation to the English song may 
well be grouped together. Both in the simple song 
and the cantata form the works of Longfellow 
offer the composer opportunities which are not 
excelled among the poetical treasures offered in 
any land. British composers have used the lyrics 
of Longfellow even more than our American com- 
posers. A careful search through the issues of 
sixteen of the leading music-publishers of America 
and Europe, besides miscellaneous publications, 
reveals the fact that eighty-eight songs of Long- 
fellow have been set to music, by scores of all 
sorts of composers, in two hundred and eighty-six 
settings. Of these, many in America are published 
by the Ditsons. In numerous instances the au- 
thor’s text has been, it must be said, shamefully 
and needlessly mutilated. 

“The twenty-five of Longfellow’s songs most in 
favor with the composers have had two hundred 
and four settings, and are by name and number, 
ranking downward, as follows: Stars of the Sum- 
mer Night, 26; Beware! 24; The Rainy Day, 16; 
The Sea hath its Pearls, 14; Good night! Good 
night, Beloved! 13; A Psalm of Life, 11; The 
Arrow and the Song, 10; Daybreak, 10; Excel- 
sior, 9; It is not always May, 7; Curfew, 7; The 
Reaper and the Flowers, 6; The Wreck of the 
Hesperus, 6; The Bridge, 5; Footsteps of Angels, 
5; The Old Clock on the Stairs, 5; The Village 
Blacksmith, 4; The Open Window, 4; Resigna- 
tion, 4; The Day is Done, 3; Hymn to the Night, 
3; The Happiest Land, 3; The Hemlock Tree, 
3; The Angel and the Child, 3; Aftermath, 3. 

“The twenty-five songs most popular with the 
publishers are by name and number, ranking 
downward, as follows: The Bridge, 22; The Ar- 
row and the Song, 12; Good night! Good night, 
Beloved! 12; Excelsior, 11; Stars of the Summer 
Night, 11; The Day is Done, 8; The Sea hath its 
Pearls, 8; Curfew, 7; Daybreak, 7; The Reaper 
and the Flowers, 6; The Wreck of the Hesperus, 
6; The Legend of the Crossbill, 5; The Village 
Blacksmith, 5; The Open Window, 5; It is not 
always May, 5; A Psalm of Life, 5; The Rainy 
Day, 5; The Singers, 4; Hymn to the Night, 4; 
Resignation, 4; The Old Clock on the Stairs, 4; 
Beware! 4; Hymn of the Moravian Nuns of 
Bethlehem, 3; The Angel and the Child, 3; 
Aftermath, 3. 

“Among these many settings are solos, duets, trios, 
quartets, quintets, sextets, and choruses, with and 
without accompaniments of various characters, in 
major and minor keys, of grades easy, medium, and 
difficult, with a great variety of key, compass, and 
effect.” 


* * 
. 


WE sometimes think that it would be an inter- 
esting thing to turn back to the files of the maga- 
zines of twenty years ago and make up the whole 
of one of our current numbers out of their con- 
tents. How many readers, one wonders, would 
ever know the difference! If we were to make 
up our next month’s number in that way, we 
should throw into it, among the other good old 
things, the article which Robert Dale Owen wrote 
for Old and New twenty years ago, on “The 
Growth and Power of a Plant.” That plant was 
cotton. It is just a hundred years since Samuel 
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Slater started his famous cotton factory at Paw- 
tucket —the first really famous cotton factory in 
New England. Pawtucket will be celebrating, the 
first of October, this cotton centennial, and the 
NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE will certainly do all 
it can to help in the celebration. If cotton grow- 
ing has been peculiarly the work of the South, 
cotton manufacture has been peculiarly the work 
of New England. How great still is the “ power 
of the plant” in New England, Lowell, Lawrence, 
Lewiston, Manchester, Fall River, New Bedford 
and the busy Blackstone River show. 


* * 
~ 


THE question of New England farming, and 
especially the question of the future of the hill 
towns, is one of the questions that is continually 
forcing itself to the front. This time it is Senator 
Hoar and John E. Russell who have been discuss- 
ing it. Mr. Hoar declares that, generally speak- 
ing, farming in Massachusetts is not declining, that 
the farmers have only gone down the hills into the 
valleys, and that the statistical returns disprove 
the alleged decline. Mr. Russell, who is much of 
a farmer himself and who was for seven years sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts state board of agri- 
culture, says that the statistics on which Senator 
Hoar probably relied are misleading, because the 
products of gardens, orchards, and greenhouses 
near the cities were not generally included in the 
agricultural returns of 1865 and 1875, but in those 
of 1885 they appeared. The 1885 census shows 
an increase of agricultural products in the state, 
with a notable decline in the population of the 
farming towns. Boston, in 1885, had become in 
point of product the second agricultural place in 
the state. Hadley, which had been first in 1875, 
was sixth in 1885. The increase is in market-gar- 
dening and similar provinces. 

. Whatever the general statistics, the decline of 
vast numbers of the old hill towns is indisputable. 
We do not believe that this decline will go on for- 
ever. We do not believe that it will continue 
much longer. Social reasons and economical 
reasons alike point to the revival of the country 
towns. And nothing is more to be desired. The 
life of New England will be happier, saner, and 
greatly stronger when, under new conditions, the 
farms on the old hills, now often the summer 
homes of busy men of affairs in the great towns, 
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flourish again. The conditions were never so 
favorable or tempting as to-day for such busy men 
to turn their eyes to the hill farms for summer 
homes. Mr. Chadwick, the Brooklyn poet-preacher, 
has spent his summers for many years in the town 
of Chesterfield, Massachusetts, between the Con- 
necticut and the Berkshire hills. He never tires 
of writing about the old town; and the other day 
he wrote as follows : — : 

“ Much as I drive, I always have a little pang in 
getting off and am always glad when I get back to 
our own ‘ Hill-Top.’ For in truth, it is a won- 
derfully pleasant place. A more lovely outlook on 
the western hills could not be bought with money. 
That is an absurd way of putting it, for landscape 
beauty is a commodity which does not affect in 
any least degree the price of domiciles and farms 
in this vicinity. In a dozen, in a score of places 
hereabout I could buy a few acres ‘beautiful for 
situation,’ — affording a view as lovely and en- 
trancing as the heart of man could reasonably 
desire — for $500, or $1000 at the most. Look- 
ing westward at this moment, across two interven- 
ing fields, for one of which I have a hankering 
that Henry George would not approve, I see a 
homestead, a nice, big old house with all sorts and 
conditions of barns, and seventy acres of land, 
which can be bought for $2000 or a little more. 
A few miles off, there is the loveliest meadow in 
the country round, with nearly two hundred acres 
of pasture and woodland, the house and barns 
standing on one of those old fiver-banks which 
are always so pretty,—all this for $2000. And 
the meadow yields $300 worth of hay this very 
year! I wonder what the bearing of these facts 
is on the land-theories of Mr. George, if they have 
any. There would seem to be land enough and 
to spare, if that is all that is required to herald 
the millennial dawn. I wonder more that men of 
moderate means, who can afford only three or four 
hundred dollars for the family summer, do not 
come and buy these deserted houses, of which 
there are scores in Hampshire County that sadden 
every road by which we go abroad.” 

It is indeed to be wondered at. And this 
Hampshire County picture is a picture repeated in 
a dozen counties in New Hampshire and Vermont. 
We do not believe that this state of things can 
last; and we believe that few crusades are better 
worth preaching in New England to-day than the 
crusade in behalf of the old hill towns. 
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